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PIERRE  VALLON,  CORPORAL  OF  A  FRENCH  BATTERY,  WAS  NOT 

in  uniform  on  the  day — September  the  third — when  England 
declared  war  on  Germany  after  the  invasion  of  Poland.  He 
was  wearing  a  blue  shirt  showing  his  bare  arms  and  neck — 
deeply  bronzed  by  work  in  the  harvest  fields — and  a  pair  of 
loose  corduroy  trousers  which  flopped  over  his  shoes.  He 
walked  across  the  small  square  of  a  village  called  Courgy 
Notre  Dame,  four  miles  from  Arras.  A  brilliant  sun  in  a 
cloudless  blue  sky  poured  down  upon  it,  and  he  shaded  his 
eyes  by  pulling  down  an  old  blue  beret.  Groups  of  men 
stood  about  as  though  waiting  for  something.  That  was 
unusual  on  an  afternoon  in  Courgy  Notre  Dame  during  harvest 
time.  Some  of  them  glanced  at  this  young  man  as  he  crossed 
the  square,  and  one  asked  him  a  question.  That  was  Simon 
Marecau,  who  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  private  of  the  51st 
infantry  regiment,  home  on  leave. 

“Any  news,  mon  caporal ?” 

Pierre  Vallon  shook  his  head. 

“Nothing  more.  We  shall  soon  know.” 

As  he  walked  on  he  pushed  back  his  beret  and  wiped  his 
forehead.  It  was  sultry,  and  not  a  breath  stirred  in  Courgy 
Notre  Dame.  There  was  a  kind  of  hush  in  the  village,  as 
though  Nature  itself  held  its  breath  until  news  came.  There 
was  a  smell  of  dust  and  dung  in  the  village  square.  The 
mongrel  dog  of  Lucien  Andre  who  had  been  blinded  in  the 
last  war  stirred  in  its  sleep  in  the  warm  dust,  and  then  sat  up 
to  watch  the  groups  of  men.  It  was  aware,  perhaps,  of  some¬ 
thing  unusual  going  on. 

Beyond  the  square  there  was  a  row  of  red-brick  cottages 
built  twenty-two  years  before,  when  there  was  nothing  left  of 
Courgy  Notre  Dame  but  a  broken  crucifix  and  some  twisted 
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iron  above  a  rubble  of  stones.  Pierre  Vallon  touched  his  cap 
to  Monsieur  Meunnier,  the  old  cure  who  was  on  his  way  to 
the  church — also  of  red  brick  with  yellow  facings  beyond  the 
slate  roof  of  the  village  inn — the  “Ecu  de  France”.  The  bell  was 
ringing  for  Benediction,  which  would  be  attended  by  two 
or  three  old  women  long  past  work,  and  a  few  restless 
children. 

The  old  priest  stopped  for  a  moment. 

“Has  it  come  ?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“Nothing  official,”  answered  Pierre.  “All  I  know  is  that 
Eve  been  recalled  to  my  battery.  That  means  .  .  .” 

He  did  not  say  what  it  meant. 

“I  cannot  understand  this  delay,”  said  the  priest.  “Is  our 
honour  going  to  be  betrayed,  then  ?  The  honour  of  France  ?” 

Pierre  Vallon  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“We  shall  know  in  an  hour  or  two.  News  is  always  late 
in  this  little  hole  1” 

“You  will  be  going  back  to  your  duty,”  said  the  priest. 
“You  will  be  fighting  for  France  as  once  I  fought.” 

“It  will  not  be  amusing,”  said  Pierre. 

The  old  priest  raised  both  hands  slightly  ;  thin,  blue-veined 
hands,  which  had  once  worked  a  machine-gun. 

“No,  it  will  not  be  amusing.  But  it  will  be  in  a  sacred 
cause,  my  son !  The  spirit  of  Antichrist  menaces  all  our 
homes  and  civilization  itself.  The  good  God  is  on  our  side.” 

Pierre  Vallon,  corporal  in  a  French  battery,  looked  at  the 
priest  with  a  faint  uneasy  smile. 

“God  doesn’t  seem  to  care,  mon pere ,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
“I  am  a  sceptic  now  and  then.” 

Monsieur  Meunnier  touched  his  arm. 

“At  your  age  I  also  was  a  sceptic.  But  we  must  cling  on  to 
our  faith,  my  son.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  to 
confession  ?” 

“Nearly  a  year,”  said  Pierre  uneasily. 

“You  are  sorry  for  any  little  sin  you  may  have  done  ? 
Any  bad  thoughts  you  may  have  had  ?” 

“Yes,  mon  pere” 
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“I  will  give  you  absolution,”  said  the  priest.  “It  is  as  good 
here  as  in  the  church.  God  looks  down  upon  us.” 

He  raised  his  hand  in  blessing  to  this  young  soldier  of 
France,  who  took  off  his  beret  and  bent  his  head. 

“Every  day,”  said  Monsieur  Meunnier,  “we  will  put  up  a 
candle  for  you  before  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  For  you,  and 
all  our  young  men  who  are  fighting  for  France.  Now  I  must 
go.  Bonne  chance ,  Pierre  J” 

“Merc/,  mon  pere .” 

Monsieur  Meunnier  walked  away  after  raising  his  hat. 
For  once,  he  would  be  late  for  Benediction.  The  bell  had 
ceased  ringing. 


II 


PIERRE  VALLON  WENT  THROUGH  THE  OPEN  DOOR  OF  A  BUVETTE 

at  the  end  of  the  village  street.  It  was  kept  by  Jean  Boiry  and 
his  wife,  and  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  village — the  men  folk — 
after  their  day’s  work  in  the  fields.  It  had  a  few  chairs  and 
tables  beyond  the  zinc  counter,  where  Madame  Boiry  sold 
stamps,  tobaccos,  and  liquids  in  various  coloured  bottles  ;  as 
well  as  morning  and  evening  papers  which  came  in  late  from 
Arras. 

Pierre  shouldered  his  way  through  a  group  of  men  standing 
by  the  zinc. 

“Has  the  Paris  Soir  arrived  ?”  he  asked. 

“We  await  it,  M’sieur  Pierre,”  answered  Madame  Boiry. 
“Any  moment  now.  Bad  news  travels  fast.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes,  unlike  her  usual 
cheerfulness  and  smiling  vivacity. 

“You  have  been  recalled  like  the  others  on  leave  ?” 

Pierre  nodded. 

“Then  it  looks  as  though  it  has  come,”  said  Madame 
Boiry.  “Tomorrow  there  will  be  general  mobilization.” 

“Perhaps  we  may  yet  keep  out,”  said  a  man  at  the  counter. 
It  was  Achille  Blanchard,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  the  last 
war.  “I  am  all  for  keeping  out.  Let  the  English  do  it  this 
time  !” 

“You  talk  like  an  imbecile,”  said  Madame  Boiry  angrily. 
“You  talk  like  those  politicians  in  Paris  who  even  now  are 
making  trouble,  no  doubt.  It  is  the  cause  of  this  delay.” 

“Yes,  the  dirty  Communists,”  said  another  man.  “What 
about  their  beautiful  Russia  now  and  the  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat  after  their  pact  with  Germany  ?  At  this  moment 
they  are  invading  Poland  and  massacring  the  population.” 

“Daladier  will  be  strong  enough  for  them,”  said  another 
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man.  “He  will  deal  with  the  Extreme  Left.  He  is  a  strong 
man.” 

“Then  why  have  we  not  gone  in  with  England  ?”  asked 
another.  “You  say  he  is  a  strong  man.  Was  he  strong  at 
Munich  ?  Didn’t  he  betray  the  Czechs  with  that  old  Cham¬ 
berlain,  the  umbrella  man  ?” 

“He  was  playing  for  time,”  said  a  man  who  was  pressing 
some  black  tobacco  into  his  pipe.  “In  any  case,  he  was  trying 
to  keep  France  out  of  war.  It  was  the  Extreme  Left  which 
howled  at  him  because  he  did  not  involve  us  in  war.  Now  they 
howl  at  him  because  he  wishes  to  defend  France.” 

“Perhaps  it  is  already  settled,  my  friends,”  said  Jean 
Boiry,  standing  by  his  wife  behind  the  counter.  He  was  a 
mild  man  who  disliked  heated  argument,  and  stood  between 
the  extremes.  “In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  know.  In  my 
judgment — which  may  be  wrong,  as  God  knows — we  cannot 
keep  out  of  this  affair,  now  that  England  has  declared  war. 
They  are  our  Allies.  We  have  to  stand  by  them  for  our  own 
security.  That  is  generally  agreed,  is  it  not,  comrades  ?” 

A  man  at  the  zinc  spat  on  the  floor.  It  was  Achille 
Blanchard,  veteran  of  the  last  war. 

“I  do  not  agree,”  he  said  harshly.  “Sacred  Name !  I  do 
not  agree  with  that  argument,  Jean  Boiry.  The  English — 
what  will  they  do  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Those  damned  English 
will  fight  to  the  last  Frenchman.” 

“Shut  your  beak,  Achille  Blanchard !”  growled  one  of  the 
men. 

“It  is  scandalous  what  Achille  Blanchard  says  !”  cried 
Madame  Boiry.  “In  the  last  war  the  English  fought  well,  did 
they  not  ?  A  million  of  their  young  men  died  on  the  soil  of 
France.  We  should  know.  Is  not  this  part  of  France  crowded 
with  their  graves  ?” 

“That  is  true,  Madame  Boiry,”  said  one  of  the  men. 
“Achille  Blanchard  is  forgetful  of  that.  He  is  also  a  traitor, 
like  all  who  follow  the  rats  of  the  Extreme  Left.” 

“I  lost  my  leg  at  Verdun,”  said  Achille  Blanchard  sulkily. 
“If  a  man  says  I  am  a  traitor  he  lies.  But  I  believe  in  peace. 
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I  wish  to  save  the  young  men  of  France  from  going  through 
the  sufferings  of  the  last  war,  in  which  I  lost  my  leg.” 

“Achille  Blanchard  lost  his  leg,”  said  one  of  the  other  men, 
with  a  hoarse  laugh.  “He  has  told  us  that  before  a  million 
times.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  he  also  lost  his  head  in  the 
last  war.” 

“Name  of  a  dog  !”  said  Achille  Blanchard.  “I  have  brains 
enough  to  know  that  while  we  are  talking  and  waiting, 
Daladier  and  his  friends  are  arranging  a  fine  massacre  for  us. 
It  is  only  yesterday,  it  seems,  that  Courg:y  Notre  Dame  and  a 
thousand  towns  in  Northern  France  were  laid  in  ruins. 
Perhaps  tonight  it  begins  again.” 

There  was  a  sullen  silence  in  the  buvette.  The  men’s  eyes 
turned  towards  the  door. 

“This  time  we  have  the  Maginot  Line,”  said  Jean  Boiry 
presently.  “The  Germans  will  not  invade  Northern  France 
again.  There  is  one  here  who  can  tell  us  that.  It  is  M’sieur 
Pierre,  who  has  been  in  one  of  the  casemates.  Is  it  not  so  ?” 

Pierre  nodded. 

“They  won’t  get  through,”  he  said  gravely. 

He  went  to  the  door  for  a  moment  to  look  down  the 
village  street.  There  was  no  one  in  sight  except  two  women 
who  stood  looking  up  into  the  sky  as  though  expecting  some¬ 
thing  to  appear  in  it. 

He  came  back  and  lit  a  cigarette,  which  he  threw  away  after 
a  few  whiffs. 

“It  is  intolerable  that  we  get  no  news,”  said  one  of  the 
men.  “Those  fellows  in  Paris  keep  on  talking.  Last  time  it 
was  England  who  delayed.  Now  France  delays  while  the 
Germans  march  into  Poland  as  they  marched  into  Austria 
and  Czechoslovakia.” 

“The  war  will  begin  in  the  air,”  said  a  man.  “Perhaps 
tonight  they  will  come  over  Arras.” 

“There  will  be  no  civilians  in  this  war,”  said  Achille 
Blanchard.  “It  will  be  a  war  on  women  and  children.  If  you 
like  that  kind  of  war,  my  friends - ” 

“Oh,  shut  your  beak  1”  said  another  man  angrily. 
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Madame  Boiry  had  something  to  say  to  Achille  Blanchard. 
She  put  her  hands  to  her  stout  bosom  and  breathed  heavily 
before  speaking. 

“The  women  of  France  have  always  had  courage.  I  went 
through  the  last  war,  and  know  what  it  means  ;  but  I  know 
that  we  women  will  be  as  ready  to  die  for  France  as  our  young 
men  will  be  in  the  front  line.  If  general  mobilization  comes, 
we  shall  be  left  to  do  the  farm  work  and  the  men’s  jobs. 
They  can  rely  on  us,  as  last  time.” 

“We  know  that,”  said  the  man  who  had  quarrelled  with 
Achille  Blanchard.  “But  all  the  same,  it  will  not  be  amusing 
for  any  of  us.” 

Silence  fell  again  on  the  little  assembly  in  the  buvette 
kept  by  Jean  Boiry  and  his  wife.  They  seemed  to  be  thinking 
deeply ;  each  one  brooding  over  his  own  home  life  and 
prospects  if  war  should  come  to  France — this  war  which 
would  begin  in  the  air,  with  no  mercy  for  their  women  and 
children. 

Pierre  lit  another  cigarette,  and  spoke  in  a  low  voice  to 
Madame  Boiry. 

“Are  those  papers  never  coming  ?” 

“They  are  seldom  as  late  as  this,”  she  told  him. 

They  came  at  last.  A  tall  boy,  growing  out  of  his  clothes, 
and  with  a  shock  of  hair  falling  over  his  eyes,  pushed  his  way 
through  the  door  and  flung  a  bundle  of  papers  on  the  counter. 
He  was  hot  and  dusty,  having  cycled  from  Arras  with  that 
load. 

Pierre  snatched  a  copy  of  the  Paris  Soir.  Its  headlines  told 
him  everything. 


FRANCE  AT  WAR 
GENERAL  MOBILIZATION 


An  Appeal  to  the  Nation 

Other  men  were  reading  the  news.  Jean  Boiry  had  put 
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on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  but  took  them  off  when  his  wife  spoke 
three  words. 

“It  is  War.” 

There  seemed  to  be  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
rustle  of  newspapers.  Perhaps  it  lasted  for  only  a  second  or 
two,  though  in  those  seconds  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
last  war  looked  back  across  a  generation  of  life  to  what  had 
happened  then.  There  was  a  deep  sigh  from  someone. 

“It  is  war  again,”  said  one  of  the  men  in  a  low  voice. 
“Sacred  Name !” 

“I  must  be  getting  on,”  said  another.  “ Bon  soir ,  madame .” 

Pierre  Vallon  had  let  his  paper  drop  to  the  floor.  He  was 
a  younger  man  than  the  others.  He  had  been  away  in  the 
Maginot  Line  for  several  months  already.  Now  he  would 
have  to  go  back.  Did  it  mean  death  by  any  chance,  before  he 
had  had  much  life  ? 

He  nodded  to  Madame  Boiry. 

“Au  revoir ,  madame.  MerciA 

“Bonne  chance ,  M’sieur  Pierre,”  she  answered. 


Ill 


PIERRE  VALLON  WALKED  SLOWLY  TOWARDS  THE  FARMHOUSE  OF 
Bertrand  Alisse,  which  was  round  the  corner  of  the  village 
street,  and  on  the  way  to  his  parents’  house,  which  was  over¬ 
dignified  by  the  name  of  chateau.  Several  women  stood  in 
their  cottage  doors  and  questioned  him  as  he  passed. 

“Any  news,  M’sieur  Pierre  ?” 

“War,”  he  told  them.  “We  are  in  now.” 

One  woman,  who  had  two  children  clinging  to  her  skirt, 
turned  very  pale  and  gave  a  little  cry. 

“Mother  of  God  1”  she  cried. 

One  of  the  other  women  stared  at  him  as  though  in¬ 
credulous,  and  then  suddenly  flung  her  apron  over  her 
head. 

A  younger  woman  nodded  and  spoke  calmly.  “It  was  of 
course  inevitable.  But  my  husband  is  already  mobilized.  I 
am  already  alone.” 

Pierre  went  into  the  farmyard  of  Bertrand  Alisse,  skirting 
the  manure-heaps  and  the  greenish  pool  round  which  some 
ducks  were  lying  sleepily.  A  goose  hissed  at  him,  and  a  dog 
barked  and  then  wagged  its  tail,  knowing  him  as  a  friend. 
There  was  the  sharp  sour  smell  of  pigs  and  cattle  and  rotting 
manure,  which  he  found  pleasant  to  his  nostrils.  In  the 
Maginot  Line  he  had  found  it  easy  to  recall  the  smell  of 
Bertrand  Alisse’s  farmyard  which  brought  him  back  to  Cour$y 
Notre  Dame,  and  closer  to  Ginette,  who  was  always  in  his 
thoughts  lately. 

One  of  the  labourers  was  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  through 
the  yard,  but  stopped  as  he  saw  Pierre. 

“What  news  ?”  he  asked. 

“War,”  said  Pierre. 

The  man  stood  looking  on  the  ground  for  a  moment. 
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“I  shall  get  my  papers  tomorrow,”  he  said.  “I  shall  have 
to  report  to  the  depot.” 

“Where  is  Mademoiselle  Gillette  ?”  asked  Pierre. 

The  man  jerked  a  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

“In  the  dairy.  She  is  milking  the  white  cow,  which  won’t 
be  touched  by  anybody  else.”  He  asked  another  question. 
“It  is  official,  your  news  ?  One  can’t  believe  the  papers.” 

“It’s  official,”  said  Pierre.  “Daladier  has  spoken.” 

“ Merci ,  m'sieur” 

Pierre  Vallon  went  over  to  the  cowshed  and  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Ginette  was  there  on  a  milking-stool  with  her  face 
pressed  against  the  flank  of  the  white  cow.  The  sleeves  of 
her  black  frock  were  tucked  up  to  her  shoulders,  showing  her 
long  thin  arms  tanned  by  the  sun  like  Pierre’s.  He  had 
helped  her  in  the  harvest  fields.  They  had  sat  together  eating 
bread  and  cheese  at  midday  in  the  shadow  of  a  barn.  She  had 
been  worrying  a  little  about  the  chance  of  war  which  would 
take  away  the  labourers  of  whom  they  were  already  short. 

“Ginette,”  said  Pierre. 

She  looked  up  and  stopped  milking.  Her  eyes  seemed  to 
ask  a  question,  and  he  nodded. 

She  rose  from  her  stool  and  came  towards  him,  holding  out 
her  hands. 

“Oh,  Pierre  !”  she  cried. 

“It  has  come,”  he  told  her.  “It  is  war.” 

“Oh,  my  Pierre  !”  she  said  again,  while  he  drew  her  into 
his  arms  and  put  his  face  against  hers  and  held  her  tight. 

They  clung  to  each  other  in  that  close  embrace  for  what 
seemed  like  a  long  time.  Then  she  put  her  hands  against  his 
chest  and  pushed  him  away  a  little. 

“Are  you  afraid,  Pierre  ?”  she  asked.  “Are  you  as  much 
afraid  as  I  am  ?” 

“I  am  afraid,”  he  answered  simply.  “Not  because  I  am 
a  coward  about  my  own  skin,  but  because  of  you,  Ginette, 
and  Maman,  and  all  of  us.  It  is  not  going  to  be  amusing,  this 
war.  War  is  not  amusing  in  spite  of  the  comradeship.” 

“Will  they  come  tonight  ?”  she  asked. 
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“Perhaps  over  Paris.  Perhaps  even  over  Arras.  They 
have  thousands  of  them,  it  is  said.” 

Ginette  looked  up  to  the  sky,  which  was  cloudlessly  blue. 

She  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  breast. 

“I  hope  I  shall  be  brave,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want  to  die 
now  that  you  love  me.  It  makes  life  so  good — our  love — I 
should  like  to  see  our  children  one  day.” 

“Ginette !”  cried  Pierre  in  a  broken  voice.  “Oh, 
Ginette  !” 

“Yvonne  is  braver  than  I  am,”  said  Ginette,  talking  of  her 
sister.  “She  has  more  courage.  I  have  to  hide  my  fears  from 
her  because  she  laughs  at  them.” 

“No,”  said  Pierre.  “That  isn’t  true,  Ginette.  You  are  very 
brave  with  the  horses  and  cattle.  I  have  seen  you  leading  the 
bull  as  though  it  were  a  lamb.  You  are  so  much  braver  than 
I  am.” 

“I  have  no  fear  of  animals,”  said  Ginette.  “That  is  true. 
But  that  is  nothing  if  one  loves  them.  It  is  different  with 
bombs.  Do  you  think  the  Germans  will  bomb  French  towns 
and  villages  ?” 

“They  are  very  ruthless,”  said  Pierre.  “They  do  not  believe 
in  pity — those  Nazis.” 

“Do  they  not  believe  in  God  ?”  asked  Ginette.  “That  is 
what  I  cannot  understand.  That  is  what  I  hate  in  them — their 
cruelty  to  those  who  are  weak — the  Jews,  the  Czechs,  who 
couldn’t  defend  themselves.” 

“It  is  their  leaders,”  said  Pierre.  “There  are  good  Germans, 
no  doubt,  as  well  as  bad  Germans.  They  have  been  suffocated 
by  a  false  philosophy.  Perhaps  they  will  rise  against  their 
leaders.  It  is  one  of  our  hopes.” 

He  looked  at  Ginette’s  thin  white  neck  and  her  little  head 
with  its  black  hair  so  neatly  braided. 

“She  is  beautiful,”  he  thought.  “In  a  little  while  I  shan’t 
see  her.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  sec  her  again.” 

“When  do  you  go  back  to  the  Maginot  Line  ?”  she  asked. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  with  a 
tragic  note  in  his  voice. 
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“Tonight,  by  the  midnight  train  from  Arras.” 

“Tonight !”  she  cried  in  a  startled  way.  “Oh,  Pierre  !” 

Her  eyes  became  wet  for  a  moment  and  he  took  her  in 
his  arms  again  and  kissed  them  when  she  shut  them  and  lay 
limp  in  his  embrace. 

“Ginette,”  he  said  presently,  “I  shall  leave  my  heart  behind 
when  I  go  away  tonight.  You  and  Maman.  I  feel  like  a  boy 
going  away  to  school  for  the  first  time.” 

“Yes,  your  poor  mother,”  said  Ginette.  “I  am  very  selfish. 
I  think  only  of  myself.  It  is  worse  for  the  mothers  of  sons.” 

“You  will  think  of  me  when  I  am  away  ?”  he  asked 
anxiously  as  though  she  might  stop  thinking  of  him. 

She  put  up  a  hand  and  stroked  his  hair. 

“I  shall  think  of  you  all  day  long,”  she  told  him.  “I  shall 
be  with  you  in  your  dreams,  Pierre.  I  shall  walk  in  the 
Maginot  Line  with  you.” 

“Then  I  shall  have  great  courage,”  he  said.  “I  shall  be 
enormously  heroic.  The  other  men  will  marvel  at  me.” 

“Don’t  be  too  brave,  Pierre,”  she  pleaded.  “Don’t  take  un¬ 
necessary  risks.  I  want  to  see  you  again.  I  want  our  love.” 

“If  I  don’t  come  back,”  Pierre  answered  her  in  a  low  voice, 
“ — there  are  always  little  accidents  in  war,  after  all — remember 
me  sometimes.” 

Ginette  looked  into  his  eyes. 

“You  will  come  back,”  she  told  him.  “I’m  certain,  Pierre. 
I  know.” 

“Why  are  you  certain,  Ginette  ?  How  do  you  know  ?” 

“Because  you  belong  to  life,  Pierre.  Life  belongs  to  you. 
And  we  are  both  so  young.  And  we  both  want  each  other. 
God  will  look  after  us  because  we  are  lovers.” 

“Say  a  little  prayer  for  me,”  he  said  huskily.  “I  must  go. 
Maman  is  waiting  for  me.” 

She  held  him  as  though  she  would  not  let  him  go,  and 
then  her  arms  dropped  away  from  him  after  his  last  kiss.  He 
walked  away  from  her  out  of  the  cowshed  and  across  the 
farmyard.  Once  he  looked  back  as  she  was  standing  there  in 
the  evening  sunlight,  and  she  raised  her  hand  to  him. 


IV 


PIERRE  WENT  THROUGH  THE  IRON  GATES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE 

drive  in  front  of  his  father’s  house  and  then  up  the  steps  of 
that  red-brick  villa  with  green  shutters  which  his  father  had 
built  twenty-odd  years  ago  when  Cour^y  Notre  Dame  was 
being  raised  from  its  ruins.  It  was  a  few  months  younger  than 
Pierre  himself.  He  had  been  born  in  Amiens  at  the  house  of 
his  mother’s  family,  in  the  rue  Amiral  Courbet. 

Monsieur  Vallon  came  out  of  the  dining-room  as  he  heard 
his  son  in  the  hall.  He  held  out  his  left  hand  and  clasped  that 
of  Pierre,  holding  on  to  it  in  a  tight  grip  which  expressed 
emotion  and  comradeship  and  love. 

“Yes,”  said  Pierre. 

“It  was  inevitable.”  said  his  father.  “And  we  shall  win. 
It  is  a  war  for  liberty.” 

“You  heard  on  the  radio  ?” 

His  father  nodded. 

“Half  an  hour  ago.  I  hardly  dared  turn  on  the  switch. 
Well,  it  has  come.” 

“Does  Maman  know  ?”  asked  Pierre. 

“We  both  listened.  She  is  very  calm.  As  you  know,  she 
has  great  courage.” 

“Women  have  more  courage  than  men,”  said  Pierre. 

He  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  holding  his  beret  over  his  knee 

“I  shall  hate  going  away  again,”  he  said  moodily.  “War 
or  no  war,  one  feels  cut  off.” 

His  father,  who  was  an  elderly  man  with  silver  threads  in 
his  pointed  beard  and  a  skin  like  old  parchment,  sighed  heavily 
and  stood  looking  at  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  as  though  it  were 
new  to  him. 

“I  am  anxious  about  your  mother  and  Marthe,”  he  said 
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dejectedly.  “The  village  may  be  in  the  danger  zone  as  it  was 
last  time.  And  now  there’s  the  air  peril.” 

His  son  fumbled  for  a  cigarette  in  a  packet  of  petits  bleus. 

“Everyone’s  in  the  danger  zone,”  he  answered. 

There  was  a  silence  between  father  and  son.  Suddenly 
Monsieur  Vallon  spoke  with  suppressed  passion  and  despair. 

“It  is  terrible  that  it  should  happen  all  over  again.  We 
built  up  the  ruins.  We  restored  the  devastated  regions  all 
round  us  here,  and  a  wound  stretching  across  France.  As  an 
architect  I  have  helped  to  rebuild  Arras  and  this  village — 
churches,  hotels-de-ville,  farmsteads,  small  houses.  It  cost 
millions  of  money — the  cathedral  in  Arras  alone.  Some  of 
us  laboured  with  love,  careless  of  profit,  though  many  were 
corrupt.  We  were  glad  to  see  these  places  rise  out  of  the  ruin. 
We  obliterated  the  ruin  itself.  It  will  never  happen  again,  we 
said.  Now  it  will  happen  again.  Mon  D/eu,  it  may  all  happen 
again — new  ruins,  the  tide  of  refugees  from  blazing  homes  ; 
the  blood,  the  agony,  the  tears,  the  infernal  misery  of  war  ! 
It  is  too  much  in  one  lifetime.  Those  Germans,  that 
homicidal  maniac  .  .  .” 

He  raised  trembling  hands  as  though  supplicating  God, 
and  then  dropped  them  to  his  side  sharply. 

“Pardon  me,  Pierre,”  he  said  in  a  broken  way.  “I  ought 
not  to  talk  like  this.  You  are  a  soldier  of  France.  I  am  proud 
that  I  have  a  son  who  will  help  to  defend  the  soil  of  France 
against  those  assassins,  those  bandits.” 

Pierre  Vallon  smiled  faintly. 

“That’s  all  right,  Father.  But  I’m  not  heroic,  and  every¬ 
body  will  be  in  it.  It’s  general  mobilization.  Where’s 
Maman  ?” 

“In  the  little  salon”  answered  his  father.  “I  must  go 
round  to  see  Alisse  before  dinner.  He  has  called  a  meeting  at 
the  Mairie.  There  will  be  many  things  to  arrange.” 

He  stood  for  a  moment  staring  at  the  carpet,  sighed  heavily 
again,  and  then  went  out  of  the  room. 

Pierre  went  upstairs  to  the  salon  and  strode  into  the  room. 

“Maman,”  he  called  out. 
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Madame  Vallon  was  still  listening  to  the  radio.  Monsieur 
Daladier  was  delivering  a  message  to  the  French  people 
calling  upon  their  loyalty  and  unity.  She  switched  it  off  when 
Pierre  came  in  and  rose  from  a  little  brocaded  stool,  with  arms 
outstretched  towards  him. 

He  fell  into  them  like  a  boy  who  has  been  hurt  and  needs 
mother-comfort. 

“Maman  !”  he  said  again. 

Madame  Vallon  put  her  fingers  through  his  hair  as  Ginette 
had  done.  She  must  have  been  a  pretty  woman  once.  Now 
she  was  no  longer  pretty,  but  perhaps  more  beautiful  because 
of  the  sharper  lines  of  her  face,  worn-looking  with  experience 
of  life,  and  the  burning  of  its  flame.  There  was  no  touch  of 
grey  yet  in  her  black  hair,  but  there  were  little  lines  about  her 
eyes  and  mouth. 

“I  feel  better  now  that  it’s  come,”  she  said.  “We  know 
the  worst — or  at  least  we  can  guess  it.  All  those  crises,  all 
those  partial  mobilizations,  all  those  silly  hopes  that  we 
could  escape  the  war — they  made  life  intolerable.  How  do 
you  feel  about  it,  Pierre  ?” 

He  walked  away  from  her  as  though  to  hide  his  emotion 
and  then  turned  and  sat  on  the  piano-stool  with  his  hands 
between  his  legs. 

“I  feel  a  bit  stunned,”  he  said.  “I  seem  to  be  walking  in  my 
sleep.  I  don’t  care  a  curse  about  myself,  I  mean  not  in  the  way 
of  fear,  but  I’m  terribly  afraid  for  you  and  Marthe  and — all 
the  others.” 

“Ginette  Alisse  ?”  she  asked. 

He  nodded  with  a  shy  glance  at  her. 

“Do  you  still  object  ?” 

“What’s  the  use  ?”  she  asked  him.  “You  have  made  up 
your  mind,  it  seems.  But  we  needn’t  talk  about  that.  Nothing 
matters  now  except  this  atrocious  war  which  is  going  to  spoil 
everything.” 

“It  can’t  spoil  love,”  said  Pierre. 

Madame  Vallon  glanced  at  him  with  a  little  smile  which 
faded  out  of  her  eyes  quickly. 
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“Oh  yes,  it  can !”  she  answered.  “War  can  spoil  all  that. 
In  the  last  war  .  . 

She  did  not  finish  that  sentence  about  the  last  war.  She 
went  to  the  mantelshelf  over  the  electric  fire  and  looked  at 
herself  with  a  kind  of  curiosity. 

“I  have  become  an  old  woman  since  then,”  she  said ;  “old 
and  ugly.  And  yet  it  seems  only  yesterday  !” 

She  gave  a  queer  little  laugh  which  made  her  son  glance 
up  at  her  and  raise  his  eyebrows. 

“Why  do  you  laugh,  Maman  ?” 

“I  was  thinking  about  the  last  war,  before  you  were 
born.” 

“Is  that  amusing,  Maman  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  amusing,”  she  told  him.  “It’s  the  irony  of  life. 
Now  that  war  has  come  again  it  seems  only  yesterday  since  I 
was  a  girl  in  Amiens.  I  have  a  feeling  that  twenty-five  years 
have  suddenly  gone.  That  is  very  strange  !  Yet  here  you  are 
my  grown-up  son,  and  I  am  here  an  old  woman  !” 

“You  are  still  beautiful,  Maman,”  said  Pierre.  “And  you 
are  not  an  old  woman.  That  is  absurd.” 

His  mother  seemed  not  to  hear  him.  Her  face  hardened. 

“Those  Germans  !”  she  said.  “We  didn’t  kill  enough  of 
them  last  time.  We  ought  to  have  gone  into  Berlin.  We 
ought  to  have  shown  them  what  war  means  in  their  own 
cities.  We  ought  to  have  destroyed  Berlin  and  Munich  and  a 
hundred  other  towns.  They  didn’t  know  they  had  been 
defeated.  They  pretended  that  they  had  not  been  beaten. 
They  are  a  vile  race.  They  make  life  horrible  for  everyone. 
They  have  no  mercy,  nor  pity,  nor  decency.  There  will  be 
no  peace  until  we  have  killed  them  in  heaps.  I  would  kill 
their  women,  so  that  they  do  not  breed  again.  They  are  a 
detestable  people — sadists,  lovers  of  cruelty,  liars,  hypocrites, 
and  assassins.  They  make  war  on  women  and  children.  They 
will  make  war  on  us  from  the  air.  It  is  a  race  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exist !” 

Pierre  was  astonished  by  this  sudden  flame  of  hatred  in  his 
mother’s  speech  and  face.  She  looked  older  while  she  spoke. 
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She  had  never  spoken  like  that  before.  For  some  reason  it 
shocked  him. 

“I  don’t  feel  like  that  about  them/’  he  said.  “Some  of 
them  are  decent  enough.  When  I  first  went  into  the  Maginot 
Line  they  were  building  the  Siegfried  Line  a  mile  or  so  in  front 
of  our  position.  Our  men  and  theirs  fraternized.  Our 
fellows  used  to  speak  to  them  in  sham  German  and  say,  ‘Nix 
bombe  bombe ’ — ‘Nix  bombe  bornbe /  which  they  understood 
perfectly.  It  used  to  make  them  laugh,  and  they  used  to 
answer,  ‘Pas  de  guerre  avec  Pranced  They  were  devilish  friendly, 
in  fact,  and  a  fine-looking  crowd  who  didn’t  look  like  bandits 
or  assassins.  Probably  they  had  no  intelligence,  and  had  their 
heads  stuffed  with  stupid  ideas.  They  are  just  duped  and 
led  up  the  wrong  path.  They  are  not  all  like  Adolf 
Hitler.” 

“They  follow  him,”  she  answered  coldly.  “They  do  not 
revolt  against  his  cruelties.  They  laugh  when  Jews  are  ill- 
treated.  It  seems  to  them  quite  all  right  when  Hitler  orders 
them  to  march  into  Poland.  Their  young  airmen  are  bombing 
Polish  villages.  Tonight  they  may  come  and  bomb  us.” 

Pierre  sat  silently  on  the  piano-stool.  He  had  no  love  for 
Germans,  but  somehow  he  thought  this  hatred  hurt  his 
mother.  It  made  her  look  less  beautiful.  It  gave  a  sharpness 
to  her  voice  which  he  did  not  like. 

She  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  thinking. 

“I’m  sorry,  Pierre,”  she  said.  “But  I  remember  what 
happened  last  time,  before  you  were  born.  I  was  in  Amiens. 
I  saw  the  Germans  march  through.  For  more  than  four  years 
I  heard  the  guns,  killing  French  and  English.  I  was  there  on 
a  night  when  they  bombed  it  from  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening  until  half  past  four  the  next  morning.  They  killed 
many  of  my  friends  that  night.  And  I  knew  so  many  young 
men — just  boys — who  were  killed,  and  maimed,  and  blinded, 
and  shell-shocked.  The  English  were  in  Amiens.  Wave  after 
wave  of  them  went  up  to  the  Somme — young  men  like  you, 
Pierre — and  they  never  came  back  again.  They  were  so  young 
and  gay.  They  used  to  come  into  Amiens  for  their  last  meal 
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at  the  Godebert,  or  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  before  they  went  back 
to  die.  There  was  one  of  them - ” 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  a  little  frightened. 

“The  English  will  be  here  again,  I  expect/’  said  Pierre. 
“You  may  meet  some  of  your  old  friends,  Maman  ” 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  startled  way  for  a  moment. 

“How  strange  that  would  be  !”  she  exclaimed.  “But  they 
wouldn’t  recognize  me.  I  have  changed  since  then.  And 
they  have  changed  into  elderly  men.  I  like  to  remember  them 
as  they  were  in  their  youth.” 

“Where’s  Marthe  ?”  asked  Pierre. 

Marthe  was  in  her  room.  She  had  been  crying  a  little. 

“That’s  not  like  Marthe,”  said  Pierre,  looking  surprised. 
“She  takes  things  lightly,  she  has  great  spirit.” 

“She  is  highly  strung,”  said  her  mother. 

“Armand  is  coming,”  said  Pierre  presently.  “He  will 
drive  me  back  to  Arras  for  the  midnight  train.  I  suppose  I 
shall  have  to  do  a  bit  of  packing.” 

He  rose  from  the  piano-stool  and  went  over  to  his  mother 
and  slipped  his  arm  round  her. 

“Maman,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  use  worrying.  In  the  end 
we  shall  have  victory.  That’s  certain.  Meanwhile,  we  have  to 
face  whatever  comes.  7/  faut  en  finir” 

He  used  a  phrase  which  was  spoken  a  million  times  that 
night.  They  would  have  to  end  all  that.  Germany  made  life 
intolerable. 

“Yes,  we  have  to  face  it,”  said  his  mother.  “I  hope  it 
won’t  last  four  and  a  half  vears  this  time.  If  so  I  shall  be  dead. 
I  couldn’t  endure  it.  Oh,  Pierre,  it’s  only  yesterday  since  you 
were  a  baby  at  my  breast.” 

“Now  I’m  a  corporal  of  artillery,”  said  Pierre  ;  “and  if  I 
don’t  go  and  pack  that  kit-bag  I  shall  get  into  grave  trouble. 
Sorry,  Maman  !” 

He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead  and  went  out  of  the  room. 


V 


ARMAND  LACOSTE  CAME  TO  DINNER,  HAVING  DRIVEN  FROM 

Arras  in  his  battered  old  Citroen  which  was  even  too  dilapi¬ 
dated  to  be  commandeered.  He  greeted  Madame  Vallon  in 
the  salon  and  then  went  upstairs  and  walked  into  Pierre’s  room 
without  knocking,  knowing  him  well  enough — they  had  been 
friends  since  boyhood — to  dispense  with  that  formality. 

He  was  a  tall  young  fellow  with  a  whimsical  face  like  a 
comic  actor  and  rather  deep-sunk  eyes  which  in  ordinary  times 
had  a  humorous  gleam  in  them.  But  this  evening  he  was 
serious  and  spoke  gravely. 

“Well,  my  old  one,  we  have  to  fight  those  Germans.  It 
was,  of  course,  inevitable.” 

Pierre  gave  him  his  left  hand. 

“As  inevitable  as  destiny.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?” 

Armand  Lacoste  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 

“The  question  is,  what  are  they  going  to  do  about  me  ?  I 
shall  pull  some  strings  to  be  made  an  interpreter  with  the 
English.  My  distinguished  uncle - ” 

“A  nice  gentlemanly  occupation,”  remarked  Pierre  with 
dark  irony,  “while  I’m  lying  on  my  belly  behind  a  machine- 
gun.” 

“It  won’t  be  a  safe  job,”  said  Armand.  “The  English 
regard  war  as  a  kind  of  sport.  They  will  lead  me  into  risky 
adventures,  and  I  shall  be  very  frightened.” 

“Not  you,”  said  Pierre.  “You  have  nerves  like  steel.” 

“But  only  one  lung  and  a  half,”  said  Armand.  “Since  I 
had  that  dose  of  rheumatic  fever  .  .  .” 

Pierre  went  to  his  window  and  pushed  it  open  wider  and 
looked  up  to  the  sky  which  was  streaked  with  bars  of  crimson 
and  gold. 
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Armand  watched  him  and  then  gave  a  nervous  laugh. 

“Not  yet.  They’re  not  worrying  about  Cour$y  Notre 
Dame  tonight.” 

“They  may  be  over  Paris,”  said  Pierre. 

Presently  he  turned  away  from  the  window  and  took  off  his 
blue  pullover. 

“I  hate  getting  back  into  uniform,”  he  said.  “It’s  damned 
ill-fitting,  anyhow.” 

Armand  Lacoste  made  a  consoling  remark. 

“You  look  smart  in  it,  my  little  one.  You  look  like  a  film¬ 
star  hero.” 

“I  don’t  feel  like  one,”  said  Pierre  moodily.  “I  feel  that 
I  want  to  be  sick.  That’s  how  I  used  to  feel  when  I  had  to  go 
back  to  school  after  the  holidays.” 

Armand  Lacoste  nodded — in  his  own  boyhood  he  had 
shared  that  feeling — and  then  flung  himself  into  a  cane  chair 
which  creaked  under  his  weight.  He  groaned  heavily. 

“War  .  .  .  war  .  .  .  war — what  insanity  !  How  futile ! 
How  time- wasting !” 

“I  agree,”  said  Pierre,  taking  off  his  trousers  and  flinging 
them  on  to  his  bed.  In  his  vest  and  short  pants  he  looked  an 
athletic  figure,  squarer  built  than  his  friend  in  the  chair,  who 
was  long  and  lean.  “All  the  same,  we  have  to  defend  ourselves. 
And  those  Germans  are  formidable.” 

“Are  we  going  to  win  ?”  asked  Lacoste.  “Is  that  Maginot 
Line  as  good  as  we  think  it  is  ?” 

“They  won’t  get  through,”  said  Pierre,  going  to  a  chest 
of  drawers  where  he  kept  his  uniform.  “Unfortunately,  it 
stops  short  at  Luxemburg.  I  suppose  the  money  ran  out.” 

“Those  Germans  are  very  strong,”  said  Armand  Lacoste. 
“Eighty  million  of  them.  We’re  heavily  outnumbered,  of 
course.” 

“Not  with  the  English,”  said  Pierre,  getting  into  his 
military  trousers. 

“The  English  ?  They  haven’t  any  army  yet,”  said  Armand. 
“They  have  to  start  from  the  beginning,  except  for  a  few  regular 
regiments.  They’re  putting  all  their  energy  into  the  Navy  and 
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the  Air  Force.  They  never  intended  to  build  up  an  army  on 
the  continental  scale.  They  are  a  nation  of  amateurs.” 

“The  Germans  are  short  of  everything,”  said  Pierre. 
“For  them  it’s  the  Blitzkrieg  or  nothing.  So  the  papers  say, 
but  of  course  they  may  be  lying  as  usual.” 

“I’m  afraid  of  those  dirty  politicians  in  Paris,”  said  his 
friend  gloomily.  “They  have  no  patriotism — half  of  them.” 

“Two-thirds,”  said  Pierre. 

He  washed  himself  in  a  small  basin  and  his  friend  smoked  a 
black  cigarette  which  presently  he  flung  into  the  fire-grate. 

“This  war  is  going  to  be  a  very  unpleasant  interruption  of 
more  reasonable  things,”  he  said.  “I  wanted  to  write  a  novel. 
I  wanted  to  read  Proust  again.  I  wanted  to  visit  Rome.  I 
wanted  to  persuade  your  sister  Marthe  to  love  me  a  little.” 

Pierre  glanced  at  him  with  the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

“She  has  a  comradely  feeling  towards  you ;  she  doesn’t 
find  you  too  repulsive.” 

Armand  raised  his  hand  with  a  gesture  of  impatience.  “I 
want  to  grab  all  life  and  beauty,”  he  said.  “I  want  to  experience 
many  pleasant  things  before  Death  taps  me  on  the  shoulder 
and  says,  ‘Your  turn,  little  one.’  ” 

Pierre  spoke  impatiently. 

“For  God’s  sake  don’t  get  morbid.  At  midnight  start 
on  my  journey  for  the  Maginot  Line.” 

Perhaps  he  had  been  feeling  a  little  morbid  himself. 

“War  is  morbid,”  said  Armand.  “That’s  why  I  object  to 
it.  And  it’s  no  use  blinking  things.  You  and  I  have  talked 
about  the  realities  of  life  in  this  room  too  often  to  shirk  them 
now.  You  and  I  know,  my  friend,  that  before  this  war  is  over 
you  may  be  dead  and  I  may  be  dead  and  a  million  or  more  like 
ourselves,  robbed  of  their  chance  of  life  by  some  infernal  fate, 
or  by  the  incurable  stupidity  of  mankind.” 

“Go  and  tell  Adolf  Hitler,”  said  Pierre  sulkily. 

“We  share  the  guilt,”  said  Armand  Lacoste.  “Hasn’t  it 
been  said  very  truly  that  Poincare  was  the  father  of  Hitler  ? 
In  any  case  we  made  a  hundred  mistakes — France  weakened 
herself  by  internal  corruption  and  the  vicious  poison  of  party 
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politics.  Now  we  pay  the  price.  You  and  I  will  have  to  do 
the  paying,  my  comrade,  with  our  young  and  innocent  lives, 
like  all  the  others.” 

“I  hope  to  live,”  said  Pierre  shortly. 

It  was  Armand  Lacoste’s  turn  to  rise  from  his  chair  and 
go  to  the  open  window  and  look  up  to  the  sky. 

“ A  glorious  sunset !”  he  remarked.  “As  red  as  blood.  It’s 
symbolical.” 

Pierre  Vallon  in  the  uniform  of  a  corporal  of  gunners  was 
looking  round  his  own  room  with  observant  eyes  in  which 
there  was  a  kind  of  farewell.  It  was  a  square-built  room  with 
dormer  windows  from  which  as  a  boy  he  had  often  leaned 
before  going  to  bed  to  watch  the  darkness  over  the  village 
where  here  and  there  a  light  twinkled,  or  to  stare  into  a  sky 
full  of  stars.  On  the  walls  were  many  bookshelves  in  which, 
by  a  glance,  he  knew  each  volume.  There  on  the  third  shelf 
in  tattered  covers  stood  The  Three  Musketeers.  This  fellow 
Armand  had  given  it  to  him  on  his  thirteenth  birthday,  and  he 
had  read  it  with  breathless  excitement,  making  friends  with 
D’Artagnan  and  Athos  and  Porthos  and  Aramis.  Next  to 
it  were  other  novels  by  Alexandre  Dumas  which  he  had 
bought  in  Arras  out  of  his  pocket-money.  And  there  on  other 
shelves  were  the  books  of  later  years  which  had  been  his 
introduction  to  life  and  the  comedie  humaine — Maupassant, 
Anatole  France,  Balzac.  In  one  of  the  cupboards  were  the 
toys  of  his  youngest  boyhood  :  broken  tin  soldiers,  railway 
engines  which  had  lost  their  springs,  a  little  theatre  with 
cardboard  figures.  He  had  opened  the  cupboard  this  evening, 
and  it  was  like  turning  back  a  page  in  the  story  of  his  own  life  ; 
that  pleasant  page  of  endless  days  which  seemed  always 
summer.  It  had  been  his  little  paradise,  this  room,  his  private 
sanctuary,  his  house  of  dreams.  Now  .  .  . 

Downstairs,  Etienne,  the  old  servant-maid  who  had  been 
his  nurse,  was  beating  the  gong  for  dinner.  It  would  be  the 
last  meal  he  would  have  at  home  before  going  back  to  the 
line. 

“Coming,  Armand  ?”  he  called  out  sharply. 
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Armand  was  still  standing  at  the  open  window. 

“It  seems  like  peace/’  he  said.  “But  millions  of  men  are 
massing  in  the  lines.  The  Four  Horsemen  are  riding  over 
Europe.” 

“One  has  to  eat,”  said  Pierre.  “War  or  no  war,  one  has  an 
appetite.” 


VI 


IT  WAS  STILL  WARM  ON  THIS  SEPTEMBER  EVENING  IN  COURCY 

Notre  Dame,  and  through  the  open  window  of  the  dining¬ 
room  there  came  the  sounds  of  village  life  so  familiar  to  the 
Vallon  family  that  they  were  unaware  of  them,  except  when 
Pierre  was  deliberately  aware  of  the  scene  about  him  so  that 
he  might  take  it  away  with  him  in  his  mind.  In  one  of  those 
moments  he  heard  the  lowing  of  cattle  in  Farmer  Alisse’s 
sheds.  He  heard  a  thrush  outside  in  the  garden,  singing  its 
evensong  ;  he  heard  the  clink  of  an  anvil.  Old  Marcel  was 
working  overtime  tonight.  The  church  clock  chimed  the 
three  quarters.  Heavy  footsteps  tramped  past  the  iron  gates 
beyond  the  drive,  and  there  was  the  murmur  of  voices  and  a 
girl’s  laugh.  Someone  laughing  tonight  ?  How  extra¬ 
ordinary  I  Some  boy  was  whistling  the  Marseillaise  horribly 
out  of  tune.  There  was  the  rumble  of  a  farm  cart  with  creaking 
axles. 

Madame  Vallon  tried  to  keep  the  conversation  on  a  light 
note  and  spoke  to  their  guest,  Armand  Lacoste,  about  people 
they  knew  in  Arras.  But  Pierre  noticed  that  his  mother  did 
not  really  want  to  know  about  Madame  this  and  Madame  that, 
and  was  not  listening  to  the  answers.  His  father  was  absent- 
minded  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and  ate  his  food  like  a  man  in 
a  dream.  Only  Marthe  was  talkative  with  a  little  gaiety  now 
and  then,  having  forgotten  her  tears,  if  she  had  wept.  She 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  Armand,  whom  generally  she  teased 
when  he  flirted  with  her. 

Pierre  caught  his  mother’s  eyes  presently.  She  seemed  glad 
that  he  was  eating  well. 

“Tomorrow  you  will  be  eating  pork  and  beans,”  she 
reminded  him.  “Poor  Pierre  !  And  you  always  make  such  a 
fuss  about  your  food.” 
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“We  feed  well  in  the  Maginot  Line,”  he  assured  her. 
“Apart  from  the  smell  of  machine-gun  oil  and  damp  cement, 
it’s  not  at  all  bad.” 

“I  envy  you,”  said  his  sister  Marthe.  “How  unfair  it  is 
that  men  have  all  the  great  adventures  while  women  have  to 
do  the  drudgery.” 

Pierre  smiled  across  the  table  at  her.  She  looked  rather 
prettier  than  usual,  he  thought,  perhaps  because  she  was 
excited  or  emotional.  He  noticed  that  she  had  dabbed  her 
cheeks  with  coloured  powder,  which  she  had  been  doing  lately, 
in  spite  of  her  father’s  disapproval  of  the  habit.  She  had  been 
getting  self-conscious  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Arras  to 
have  her  hair  done.  She  was  no  longer  an  untidy  schoolgirl, 
and  was  getting  more  like  Maman  every  day.  One  day, 
perhaps,  she  would  be  beautiful. 

It  was  Armand  Lacoste  who  answered  her. 

“Jeanne  d’Arc  had  great  adventures,  Marthe,  but  the  end 
of  them  was  not  to  be  envied.  Most  adventures  are  very 
unpleasant.  I  prefer  a  quiet  garden  with  nothing  dangerous 
in  the  neighbourhood.” 

“Yes,  you’re  very  decadent,”  said  Marthe.  “I  can’t  imagine 
you  as  a  soldier.” 

“Wait  until  I’m  kissed  on  both  cheeks  by  a  general  with 
a  big  stomach  !”  said  Armand.  “For  valour  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  That  may  surprise  you.” 

“If  that  happened,”  said  Marthe,  “I  would  stop  teasing 
you.” 

Her  father  spoke  from  the  end  of  the  table. 

“There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  women.  When  all  the 
men  are  mobilized,  the  women  will  have  to  do  their  jobs.  It 
was  so  last  time.  The  women  of  France  were  very  heroic.” 

He  looked  over  to  his  wife  with  a  kind  of  homage. 

“Do  you  remember,  Marguerite  ?  All  your  hard 
work  !” 

“Not  very  heroic,”  she  answered,  “serving  in  a  canteen 
for  English  officers.” 

“It  was  good  work,”  said  her  husband. 
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“Were  they  good-mannered,  those  English  officers  ?”  she 
inquired. 

“Why  not  ?”  asked  Madame  Vallon.  “The  English  know 
how  to  behave,  though  a  little  different  from  our  French 
manners.  They  were  very  gay  and  very  charming,  most  of 
them.” 

“I  expect  they  flirted  with  you,  Maman,”  said  Marthe. 

Madame  Vallon’s  face  flushed  slightly,  but  it  was  her 
husband  who  answered. 

“Hold  your  tongue,  Marthe.  Have  you  no  respect  ?” 

“I  was  only  thinking,”  said  Marthe.  “It  is  human  nature 
to  flirt  with  a  pretty  girl,  especially  in  wartime.  I  have 
read  some  of  the  war  novels.  I  am  no  longer  a  schoolgirl, 
Father.” 

“You  are  a  child,”  he  told  her.  “And  tonight  .  .  .” 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  at  table.  They  were  all  listening. 
An  aeroplane  was  flying  over  Courcy  Notre  Dame. 

The  colour  fled  from  Madame  Vallon’s  face  except  where 
she  had  touched  it  with  a  little  rouge. 

Marthe  listened  intently,  looking  towards  the  window. 

“One  of  ours,”  said  Pierre  quietly.  “I  know  the  sound  of 
its  engine.” 

“For  a  moment - ”  said  Armand  Lacoste.  He  poured 

himself  out  another  glass  of  wine  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

“Not  this  time  !”  said  Marthe. 

Etienne,  the  old  maidservant,  who  came  round  the  table 
with  the  dishes,  began  to  sob  when  she  handed  Pierre  his 
creme  caramel . 

“What’s  the  matter  ?”  asked  Madame  Vallon.  “How 
absurd  you  are,  Etienne  !” 

“It’s  because  M’sieur  Pierre  goes  back,”  cried  Etienne, 
using  a  corner  of  her  apron  to  wipe  her  eyes.  “He  may  go  and 
get  killed  this  time,  now  that  the  war  has  begun.” 

“Silence,  old  woman !”  said  Monsieur  Vallon  sternly. 
“Leave  the  room.” 

Pierre  rose  from  his  chair  and  put  his  arm  round  the  old 
woman  who  had  been  his  nurse. 
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“Don’t  be  silly!”  he  said  gently.  “I’m  not  going  to  be 
killed  just  yet.  It’s  as  safe  as  houses  in  the  Maginot  Line.” 

It  was  a  painful  episode,  and  there  was  another  silence  at 
table  when  Etienne  had  left  the  room  until  Armand  Lacoste 
broke  it  with  a  laugh. 

“Poor  old  soul  J”  he  exclaimed. 

Presently  he  raised  his  glass  to  Pierre. 

“Here’s  luck,  my  old  one  J” 

Marthe  stood  up  from  her  chair  with  her  glass  of  wine 
raised. 

“A  la  Victoire  /”  she  cried.  “A  has  les  Allemands .” 

Pierre  touched  his  glass  with  his  lips  and  looked  at  his 
sister  with  a  flicker  of  amusement  in  his  eyes. 

“There’s  a  long  way  to  go  before  victory,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  my  dear  Marthe.” 

“You  are  all  so  gloomy,”  said  Marthe.  “You’re  all  so 
miserable  !” 

She  sat  down  abruptly,  spilling  her  wine  a  little. 

“It  is  not  exactly  an  hilarious  occasion,”  said  Pierre.  “But 
we  are  not  miserable,  my  child.  You  are  too  young  to 
understand.” 

“If  we  all  have  to  die,”  said  Marthe,  “let  us  be  gay  about  it. 
For  myself— -je  men  fiche  de  la  mort .” 

She  didn’t  care  a  damn  about  death,  she  said. 

That  night  Madame  Vallon  went  into  her  son’s  room 
before  he  drove  to  Arras  in  Armand’s  car.  He  had  gone  up 
to  give  a  last  glance  round  lest  he  should  have  forgotten 
something,  and  she  slipped  in  after  him.  She  and  her  husband 
could  not  see  their  son  off  from  the  railway  station  in  Arras 
as  their  own  car  had  already  been  requisitioned  as  far  back 
as  March,  when  the  Germans  had  invaded  Czechoslovakia, 
and  part  of  the  French  Army  was  mobilized. 

“I  hope  you  have  packed  everything  you  want  ?”  she  said. 

“del  !  A  toothbrush  !”  exclaimed  Pierre. 

“There  is  something  I  want  to  give  you,”  said  Madame 
Vallon  presently,  after  finding  his  toothbrush  in  one  of  his 
shoes. 

c 
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“Something  good,  Maman  ?  Not  another  pullover  ?  I’m 
not  going  to  the  Arctic  region.” 

“It’s  a  mascot,”  she  told  him.  “It  will  help  to  keep  you 
safe.” 

“Not  to  be  refused,”  he  agreed,  laughing  at  her  good- 
naturedly.  “Maman,  don’t  be  so  anxious  about  me.  Your 
love  will  keep  me  safe.” 

She  held  out  some  little  tiling  of  metal  and  pressed  it  into 
his  hand. 

“Wear  this  in  your  breast  pocket,”  she  said.  “Don’t 
lose  it.” 

He  looked  at  the  bit  of  metal.  It  was  some  badge,  shaped 
like  a  castle. 

“What  is  it  ?”  he  asked.  “A  holy  relic  or  out  of  a 
Christmas  cracker  ?” 

“It’s  rather  precious,”  she  told  him.  “It  was  given  to  me 
in  the  last  war.  I  have  kept  it  for  twenty-two  years  next  to 
my  heart.  Don’t  ask  me  about  it  now.  It’s  just  a  thing  about 
which  I  feel  a  little  sentimental.” 

Her  eyelids  fluttered  and  she  avoided  his  eyes. 

It  was  some  love  token,  he  guessed.  There  must  have 
been  men  before  his  father  who  had  fallen  in  love  with 
Marguerite  Carpentier  of  Amiens. 

“I  shall  treasure  it,”  he  said  gravely.  “If  you  have  worn 
it  next  to  your  heart,  Maman,  it  will  seem  to  hold  your  love 
for  me.” 

He  put  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  tunic  over  his  own 
heart  or  thereabouts. 

He  glanced  at  his  wrist-watch. 

“I  shall  have  to  be  going,”  he  said.  “Maman  1” 

He  flung  himself  into  her  arms  which  were  already  waiting 
for  him — like  a  small  boy  going  away  to  school  for  the  first 
time. 


VII 


* 

THE  TWO  FRIENDS  DROVE  THROUGH  THE  DARKENED  STREETS 

of  Arras  an  hour  before  midnight. 

Pierre  sat  next  to  Armand,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  and  they 
were  both  silent  except  for  a  word  or  two  now  and  then.  The 
hour  was  being  chimed  out  by  the  belfry  in  the  Petite  Place 
with  a  merry  little  dance  tune,  as  at  all  other  hours. 

“How  charming  it  is,  that  little  tune,”  said  Pierre. 

“It  gets  on  one’s  nerves  sometimes,”  said  Armand. 

The  rue  Gambetta  was  unusually  crowded  at  this  hour. 
There  were  men  walking  with  their  women  towards  the 
railway  station,  though  the  figures  were  moving  in  semi¬ 
darkness.  Only  here  and  there  a  gleam  of  light  came  from  a 
shop  window. 

“Time  for  a  little  drink  at  the  old  Univers  ?”  asked  Armand, 
slowing  down  by  a  hoarding  outside  the  narrow  entrance  to 
the  hotel  standing  in  a  courtyard  beyond. 

“Better  not,”  said  Pierre.  “There  are  many  formalities.” 

A  man  with  a  pail  was  pasting  up  placards  on  the  wooden 
hoarding,  big  yellow  placards  which  were  caught  for  a  moment 
by  the  headlights  of  Armand  Lacoste’s  car. 

“Mobilisation  generate”  said  Armand. 

Outside  the  Restaurant  Moderne,  facing  the  railway 
station,  were  several  groups  of  men  and  women.  They  were 
talking  in  low  voices.  The  headlights  swept  across  them, 
revealing  their  black  clothes  and  white  faces.  Many  of  them 
were  young  men  like  Pierre  and  Armand.  Some  of  them  were 
in  uniform,  having  been  recalled  to  their  regiments  now  that 
leave  was  stopped. 

“This  darkness  is  damnable,”  said  Armand.  V.The  world 
has  been  plunged  into  darkness.  When  shall  we  see  the  light 
again  ?” 
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Pierre  did  not  answer.  He  was  already  feeling  the  tug  of 
parting  from  his  family  and  Ginette.  .  .  .  Ginette  had  been 
very  kind  that  evening  in  the  cowshed.  He  would  never 
forget  holding  her  in  his  arms  like  that,  her  young  body  so 
strong  and  soft.  He  felt  her  kisses  on  his  lips.  They  would 
comfort  him  in  the  Maginot  Line.  He  would  draw  her  back 
to  him  across  all  that  distance.  If  he  could  ever  be  alone — one 
was  never  alone — he  would  live  those  moments  of  ecstasy 
again,  though  they  would  make  his  heart  bleed,  he  found. 
Perhaps  he  would  never  see  her  again.  War  was  war.  It 
would  be  terrible  never  to  see  her  again. 

“Well,  here  we  are,”  said  Armand  Lacoste.  “I  hate  railway 
stations  when  one  says  good-bye  to  a  friend.” 

“It’s  good  of  you  to  come,”  answered  Pierre. 

“It’s  an  imbecility  to  say  that,”  answered  Armand. 

He  hauled  out  Pierre’s  kit-bag. 

“Ciel !  It  weighs  a  ton,”  he  remarked. 

There  were  groups  of  men  already  in  the  hall  of  the 
railway  station.  Among  them  were  their  womenfolk  holding 
on  to  their  arms.  They  talked  in  low  voices,  almost  in 
whispers.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  officers  in  uniform. 
They  too  had  women  with  them,  and  were  quiet. 

One  of  them  saw  Pierre  by  the  light  of  a  match  with  which 
he  was  lighting  his  cigarette. 

“I  thought  you  were  in  the  line,”  he  said. 

Pierre  saluted. 

“Ten  days’  leave,  mon  capitaine .  I  have  had  seven.” 

“ Bonne  chance  /” 

He  had  been  one  of  Pierre’s  instructors  at  the  Lycee, 
where  he  lectured  on  French  history  with  special  attention  to 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.  He  had  been  an  officer  on  the 
Reserve  and  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
palms. 

In  the  dim  lights  of  the  station  hall  the  two  friends 
recognized  familiar  faces  here  and  there,  their  comrades  of  the 
Lycee  who  had  done  their  military  service  and  belonged  to 
the  classes  not  being  called  up.  Some  of  them  had  been  called 
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up  in  the  partial  mobilization  which  had  taken  place  during 
the  Czechoslovakian  crisis. 

“I  don’t  see  great  enthusiasm  for  this  war,”  said 
Armand  Lacoste  presently.  “No  singing,  no  cheering,  as 
there  was  last  time,  according  to  my  father  and  other 
veterans.” 

“We  know  too  much  about  it,”  said  Pierre. 

“This  glass  roof  will  look  silly  if  the  bombers  come,”  said 
Armand  after  a  long  silence. 

“They  haven’t  come,”  said  Pierre.  “Why  anticipate?” 

“My  mind  is  like  that,”  said  Armand.  “I  am  always 
apprehensive.  I  shall  never  make  a  good  soldier.  I  have  too 
much  imagination.  Why  did  we  come  so  early  ?” 

“I  have  to  get  ticked  off.  They  read  out  the  names.” 

It  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  his  name  was  called 
by  an  officer  who  had  the  lists  in  his  hand. 

“Marcel  Vernier  .  .  .  Jean  Rambaud  .  .  .  Charles  Seclin 
.  .  .  Henri  de  Rollencourt  .  .  .  Bertrand  Corduroy  .  .  . 
Hubert  Barres  .  .  .  Pierre  Vallon.” 

“Here  I”  said  Pierre,  moving  forward  a  step  in  a  long  line 
of  men  passing  a  rail. 

“We’re  cut  off  now,”  he  said  to  Armand.  “ Au  revoir , 
mon  ami” 

Armand  held  his  left  hand  over  the  rail. 

“There  were  a  thousand  things  I  wanted  to  say,”  he  told 
his  friend.  “I  have  said  none  of  them.  They  were  probably 
very  foolish  things.” 

Pierre  smiled  faintly. 

“No  need  to  say  them.  We  understand  each  other.” 

“This  war  1”  said  Armand  Lacoste.  “Oh,  Christ !  My 
dear  friend.” 

“Keep  moving,  messieurs,”  called  out  the  officer  with 
the  lists.  “Follow  through  to  the  platform.  A  little  discipline, 
if  you  please.” 

In  the  groups  beyond  the  rail  a  young  woman  threw  her 
arm  round  the  neck  of  a  soldier  in  uniform  and  clung  to  him 
weeping,  but  without  noise. 
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Another  girl  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd.  She  was 
flushed  and  breathless. 

“Pardon,”  she  said,  “pardon  !” — elbowing  her  way  past 
some  stolid  figures.  “Pierre !”  she  cried  when  she  came  to 
the  rail. 

It  was  Ginette,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Cour^y 
Notre  Dame  on  a  bicycle  without  a  lamp. 

But  she  had  arrived  a  moment  too  late.  Pierre  had  gone 
on  to  the  platform. 

It  was  Armand  Lacoste  who  spoke  to  her,  after  grabbing 
her  arm. 

“Ginette  !  How  did  you  get  here  ?” 

“I  fell  in  a  ditch,”  she  told  him.  “It  was  very  dark  on  the 
way.  I  lost  myself  in  the  side  roads.  Am  I  too  late  to  see 
Pierre  ?” 

“Yes.  He  has  gone  a  moment  ago,”  said  Armand.  “My 
poor  Ginette !” 

“It  is  war,”  she  said  with  a  kind  of  resignation  and  a  kind 
of  despair.  She  did  not  weep.  There  were  only  a  few  women 
weeping,  and  they  were  very  quiet  about  it. 


VIII 


“THE  ENGLISH  ARE  COMING  !”  SHOUTED  ACHILLE  BLANCHARD 

who  had  lost  his  leg  at  Verdun.  He  shouted  across  the  village 
street  to  a  woman  who  came  to  her  doorway  and  looked 
towards  the  church  because  of  a  strange  rumbling  noise  in  that 
direction. 

“The  English  are  coming !”  said  Jean  Boiry  to  his  wife 
behind  the  counter  of  their  buvette ,  which  was  quite  deserted. 

They  too  stood  in  their  doorway  and  looked  up  the  village 
street. 

“I  remember  them  coming  last  time  when  I  was  in 
Doullens  serving  in  the  Quatre  Fils  Aymon.  Sometimes  it 
seems  like  a  thousand  years  ago.  Now  it  seems  like  yesterday.” 

“It  is  perhaps  the  English  who  come,”  said  one  of  the 
labourers  not  yet  mobilized,  in  the  farmyard  of  Bertrand  Alisse. 
He  was  carrying  a  bucket  of  pigs’  swill  across  the  yard  and 
stopped  to  listen  to  that  distant  rumble. 

Ginette  heard  his  words  as  she  came  out  of  the  cowshed. 
She  listened  intently  for  a  moment  and  then  called  out  in  a 
clear  carrying  voice. 

“Yvonne  !  It  is  the  English  who  come  !  Quick  !” 

A  girl’s  head  poked  out  of  a  bedroom  window  above  the 
yard.  It  was  a  pretty  head  with  little  dark  curls. 

“Why  do  they  come  with  such  a  noise  ?”  she  asked. 

“Guns,  perhaps,”  said  Ginette. 

She  started  running  past  the  duck-pond  and  the  manure- 
heaps  to  the  open  gate.  Yvonne  followed  her  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  minute,  fastening  her  white  bodice  as  she  ran. 

“They  are  coming,”  said  Monsieur  Vallon,  who  was 
finishing  his  meal  with  his  wife  and  daughter— not  in  their 
usual  room,  but  in  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  hall. 

“It  is  all  very  exciting,”  said  Marthe  with  a  sudden  light 
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in  her  eyes.  “If  they  are  nice  it  will  make  up  for  our  dis¬ 
comfort/  ’ 

“We  are  to  have  the  colonel  and  his  staff,”  said  her  father. 
“Everything  is  arranged.” 

Madame  Vallon  had  become  very  pale  for  a  moment,  and 
her  husband  noticed  it. 

“Are  you  unwell,  Marguerite,  my  dear  ?  It  will  not  be  too 
uncomfortable,  I  hope.  After  all - ” 

“The  English  !”  said  Madame  Vallon  in  a  strange  emotional 
voice.  “I  was  in  Amiens  when  they  came  last  time — the  day 
before  yesterday,  wasn’t  it  ?  Or  was  it  in  another  lifetime  ?” 

She  rose  from  the  table  and  went  to  the  window  and  listened 
to  a  strange  rumbling  noise  coming  nearer.  But  she  could  see 
nothing  beyond  the  iron  gates  except  Marthe  and  Yvonne 
Alisse  standing  outside  their  farmyard  looking  towards  the 
village  street. 

“I  must  go  out  and  see  them,”  said  Marthe,  jumping  up. 

“No,”  said  her  father,  “stay  here,  Marthe.  We  must  wait 
to  receive  those  who  are  billeted  on  us.  We  must  behave  with 
dignity.  You  are  not  a  village  girl !” 

The  English  were  coming  to  Courcy  Notre  Dame.  They 
came  with  considerable  noise,  being  a  battalion  of  the  Royal 
Tank  Regiment  complete  with  tanks.  Officers  and  men  were 
in  the  English  khaki,  but  they  were  wearing  dark  blue  berets 
like  the  Chasseurs  Alpins.  Being  a  fine  day  they  were  allowing 
themselves  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  and  were  not  shut  up 
like  sardines  in  a  tin.  Their  steel  turrets  were  open,  showing 
the  head  and  half  the  body  of  officer  or  man.  Very  slowly  they 
lurched  down  the  street  of  Courcy  Notre  Dame,  shaking  all 
the  windows  and  the  very  earth  below  them. 

A  girl’s  voice  cried  out  as  the  leading  tank  came  to  a  halt 
outside  the  farmyard  of  Bertrand  Alisse. 

“  Vive  VAnsleterre  /” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Yvonne  Alisse,  and  she  waved  a 
handkerchief. 

All  through  the  village  that  shout  had  gone  up  from  old 
men  and  women  and  shrill-voiced  school-children.  Now  the 
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officer  of  the  leading  tank,  a  young  man  with  his  beret  cocked 
rather  jauntily,  saluted  and  grinned  down  from  his  high 
perch. 

uj»  vous  remercie  de  tout  mon  coeur ,”  he  said,  with  a  fairly 
good  accent. 

He  climbed  out  of  his  steel  turret,  found  a  foothold  lower 
down,  and  jumped  lightly  to  the  ground. 

“C’est  la  ferme  de  Monsieur  Bertrand  Alisse ?”  he  inquired 
of  Yvonne  very  politely,  with  a  side  glance  at  her  sister  Ginette 
who  stood  close. 

“C’est  ici  ,”  she  answered,  blushing  slightly  because  this 
very  good-looking  English  soldier  made  her  feel  a  little  shy. 

Lieutenant  David  Chandler,  who  was  the  English  officer, 
lit  a  cigarette  and  gazed  around  with  amused  eyes. 

“Our  future  home,  Smith  !”  he  said  to  one  of  his  men. 
“And  not  too  bad,  I  should  say.  We  can  tuck  in  here  all 
right.” 

“A  bit  niffy,  ain’t  it,  sir  ?”  asked  the  man  Smith. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  David  Chandler  of  the  Royal  Tank 
Regiment,  “it’s  the  good  honest  smell  of  pigs,  cows,  ducks, 
and  the  usual  manure-heap.  If  you  weren’t  a  damned  Cockney, 
you’d  like  it !” 

A  French  officer  who  had  been  riding  in  one  of  the  other 
tanks  came  up  and  raised  his  hand  in  salute  in  the  French 
style,  palm  outwards. 

He  was  the  French  interpreter,  who  bore  the  noble  name  of 
Jules  de  la  Cade. 

“I’ve  arranged  to  billet  six  officers  in  the  farmhouse,”  he 
said.  “They  are  nice  people  here  and  will  try  to  make  you 
comfortable.” 

“My  dear  d’Artagnan,”  said  David  Chandler,  “my  first 
impressions  are  very  favourable.  If  that  fellow  Hitler  will 
only  keep  quiet  we  can  stay  here  happily  and  improve  our 
French.  Won’t  you  introduce  me  to  these  two  young  ladies  ? 
Tell  them  that  I  have  an  affectionate  disposition.” 

Jules  de  la  Cade  gave  him  a  quick  smiling  glance. 

“They  are  respectable  young  women,”  he  said  warningly. 
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“I  am  a  respectable  young  man,”  answered  David  Chandler. 
“Meanwhile,  where  am  I  going  to  put  the  old  bus,  and  where 
are  you  going  to  billet  my  men  ?” 

Being  a  good  officer,  he  thought  of  his  men’s  comfort  before 
settling  down  himself. 

Jules  de  la  Cade  led  him  round  to  the  barns  at  the  back  of 
the  farmhouse.  There  was  room  in  them  for  four  tanks. 
Other  tanks  would  find  houseroom  in  barns  higher  up  in 
the  village.  The  men  would  find  accommodation  in  the  sheds 
and  outhouses. 

“Show  me,”  said  David.  “I  don’t  care  a  damn  about  myself 
— at  least,  not  at  the  moment — as  long  as  the  men  have  no 
cause  for  grousing — if  you  know  what  that  means.” 

Jules  de  la  Cade  knew  what  it  meant. 

“I  can’t  think  how  you  speak  such  good  English,”  remarked 
David  Chandler  as  they  strode  across  the  yard  to  the  outhouses 
where  the  men  of  his  own  tank  were  standing  with  the 
sergeant. 

“I  have  an  English  mother,”  answered  Jules  de  la  Cade. 
“I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  could  meet  her  one  day.” 

“That’s  charming  of  you,”  said  David  Chandler ;  “but 
there’s  a  war  on,  you  know.  Or  isn’t  there  ?  I  mean,  shall 
I  have  time  for  social  calls  ?  If  so,  it  isn’t  what  I  expected  when 
I  left  Oxford  to  avoid  getting  the  white  feather  from  my  girl 
friends.” 

De  la  Cade  laughed  lightly. 

He  liked  this  good-looking  young  man  who  talked 
amusingly,  and  after  five  minutes’  acquaintance  addressed  him 
with  the  greatest  familiarity.  In  spite  of  English  carelessness 
of  the  little  formalities  observed  by  his  own  people,  this 
English  officer  had  charming  manners,  mostly  due  to  his  good- 
humour  and  easy-going  ways. 

“Perhaps  the  Germans  will  give  us  a  little  respite,”  he 
answered.  “They  don’t  seem  in  a  hurry  to  attack.  Our 
Maginot  Line  makes  them  think  twice.” 

“So  much  the  better,  mon  brave”  said  David  Chandler. 
“If  I  have  to  lead  my  tank  into  action  I  fear  the  worst.  I  shall 
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feel  like  the  winkle  on  the  pin — a  juicy  morsel  for  a  German 
gunner  1” 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  inspected  the  men’s  billets,  which 
were  mostly  in  barns  already  provided  with  straw  for  their 
bedding. 

“We  could  do  with  another  blanket,”  said  Private  Smith, 
who  was  a  first-class  mechanic  as  well  as  a  champion  grouser. 

“I  dare  say  you  could  do  with  a  hot-water  bottle  and  a 
baby’s  comforter,”  said  his  lieutenant.  “Or  perhaps  you  would 
like  an  eiderdown  ?” 

Sergeant  Tomlin,  once  the  owner  of  a  garage  at  Brixton, 
had  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

“The  sanitary  arrangements  in  these  French  farmyards 
belong  to  the  Dark  Ages.  It’s  a  marvel  the  French  nation 
ain’t  swept  by  the  plague  !” 

“They  establish  an  immunity,”  said  Lieutenant  Chandler. 
“And  it’s  up  to  you,  Sergeant,  to  bring  them  up  to  date  a  bit. 
The  M.O.  will  have  something  to  say  about  it  if  you  don’t. 
He’s  always  sniffing  around.” 

“Then  there’s  the  cookhouse,”  said  the  Sergeant.  “I  don’t 
want  to  burn  down  any  of  these  barns.” 

“Better  not,”  agreed  David  Chandler  cheerfully.  “What 
else,  Sergeant  Tomlin  ?” 

There  was  a  lot  else  before  the  men  had  begun  to  settle  in 
to  Courg:y  Notre  Dame  and  before  Lieutenant  Chandler  was 
able  to  see  his  own  billet  and  wash  the  oil  and  dust  from  his 
face  and  hands. 


IX 


“got  YOUR  BUS  TO  BED  ?”  ASKED  MAJOR  MERIVALE,  WHO  HAD 

been  with  the  colonel  up  at  the  chateau  and  now  came  down 
with  certain  orders. 

“She’s  tucked  in,”  said  Chandler.  “Somewhat  the  worse 
for  wear  after  her  long  trek.” 

They  discussed  technical  details  for  a  few  minutes  until 
the  major’s  attention  strayed  when  Yvonne  Alisse  passed  them 
on  her  way  to  the  house  with  a  swift  sidelong  glance  at  them. 

“Not  too  repulsive,  David,”  he  remarked  thoughtfully. 

David  glanced  at  him  humorously. 

“There’s  another,”  he  said,  “even  more  attractive — with  a 
J oan  of  Arc  look.  But  if  I  were  you,  Charles,  I  wouldn’t  become 
amorous  with  either  of  them.  I  know  these  French  villages. 
They’re  very  austere  in  their  morality.” 

“Shut  up,”  said  Major  Merivale.  “I’m  a  married  man 
with  two  children.  And  don’t  try  to  teach  me  anything  about 
morality,  my  child  !  I’m  old  enough  to  be  your  uncle.” 

“The  dangerous  age,  Charles  !”  answered  David  Chandler 
calmly.  “I  noticed  you  had  a  quick  eye  for  any  nice-looking 
wench  we  happened  to  pass  on  our  journey  through  France.” 

Major  Merivale  laughed  good-naturedly  but  made  the 
necessary  tu  quoque. 

“And  I  noticed  that  you  nearly  drove  your  tank  into  a 
butcher’s  shop  because  three  schoolgirls  waved  their  handker¬ 
chiefs  at  you.” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Chandler.  “It  was  that  humorist  Smith 
who  made  me  choke  by  one  of  his  Cockney  jokes.  He’s 
priceless,  that  fellow.  He  ought  to  go  on  the  music-hall 
stage.” 

“There’s  the  Babe,”  said  the  Major.  “He  looks  as  though 
he  wanted  his  nurse  to  put  him  to  bed.” 
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‘The  Babe’  was  a  small-sized,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  subaltern 
with  a  look  of  one  of  Raphael’s  angels. 

“This  is  the  village  of  a  thousand  stinks,”  he  said.  “If  I 
don’t  drink  a  double  whiskey  I  shall  go  down  with  typhoid.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it,”  said  David  Chandler.  “Those 
country  smells  will  do  you  good.  But  you’d  make  any  excuse 
for  lapping  up  alcohol.  I  can’t  think  how  you  keep  that 
schoolgirl  complexion,  Blandyke.” 

Blandyke,  called  the  Babe,  laughed  at  this  libel. 

“How  many  bottles  of  Burgundy  did  you  drink  last  night 
at  that  pub  in  Doullens  ?” 

“Great  stuff!”  said  Chandler  with  enthusiasm.  “And  I 
didn’t  turn  a  hair.  Burgundy  is  good  for  you.” 

“Well,  it  made  you  damned  noisy,”  said  Blandyke.  “Still, 
I  will  admit  that  you  play  the  piano  like  a  pro,  even  when 
you’re  plastered.” 

“Plastered  my  foot !”  said  Chandler  indignantly.  “I  was 
as  sober  as  a  Methodist  parson.  Just  my  natural  gaiety,  my 
child.” 

Bertrand  Alisse,  who  was  the  Mayor  of  Cour^y  Notre 
Dame  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  farm  in  which  the  officers 
had  been  billeted,  received  them  with  some  formality  in  his 
parlour  where  Madame  Alisse  stood  with  Ginette  and  Yvonne. 

David  noticed  that  several  wine-glasses  had  been  placed  on 
the  table.  He  also  noticed  that  Yvonne  had  a  little  smile  about 
her  lips  after  exchanging  a  glance  with  Major  Merivale.  Ginette 
stood  watching  these  English  officers  with  grave  interest. 

“That  girl  is  like  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  thought  David  Chandler. 
“She  has  a  spiritual  look.  No  change  given  to  flirtatious 
British  officers  cut  off  from  their  own  womenfolk.” 

Bertrand  Alisse  was  in  the  black  suit  which  he  wore  on 
days  of  ceremony.  He  cleared  his  throat  and  spoke  in 
French. 

“Gentlemen,  as  Maire  of  Courcy  Notre  Dame  and  the 
proprietor  of  this  farmhouse,  I  am  delighted  and  honoured  to 
welcome  you  under  my  roof.  As  officers  of  the  British  Army 
who  have  come  to  fight  side  by  side  with  our  gallant  French 
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Army  in  defence  of  liberty  and  democracy  menaced  by  the 
aggression  of  Germany,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  attention 
to  your  comfort  and  to  all  your  needs.  That,  gentlemen,  you 
will  find  in  this  homestead  and  in  this  village.  As  Mayor  of 
this  village  once  destroyed  by  the  same  enemy  twenty-five 
years  ago,  I  can  assure  you  with  the  utmost  confidence  that 
we  are  grateful  to  our  noble  ally  Great  Britain,  that  we  have 
a  firm  faith  in  our  ultimate  victory,  by  God’s  help,  and  that 
any  service  we  may  be  able  to  render  in  this  village  during  your 
stay  here — however  brief  or  however  long — will  be  done  with 
willing  hearts  and  willing  hands.” 

He  filled  the  glasses  on  the  table  with  sweet  champagne 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  handed  them  to  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Tank  Regiment. 

“Now,  Charles,”  said  David,  “it’s  up  to  you.  You’ll  have 
to  say  something  to  that  old  bird  in  your  best  French.” 

“Good  heavens,  no !”  said  Major  Merivale  hurriedly. 
“My  French  is  hopeless.” 

“Get  it  off  your  chest,  Major,”  said  David,  giving  him  a 
jog  with  his  elbow. 

Major  Merivale  coughed  slightly,  blushed  like  a  schoolboy, 
and  spoke  a  few  words  haltingly. 

“Monsieur  le  Maire  :  nous  sommes  ires  heureux — that  is  to  say, 
au  nom  d’ Angleterre — well,  dash  it  all — nous  sommes  ires  obliges 
pour  votre — what’s  the  word  for  ‘kindness’,  David  ?” 

David  helped  him  out  and  said  the  right  things  on  behalf  of 
his  fellow  officers. 

“You  speak  French  so  well !”  exclaimed  Yvonne,  handing 
him  his  glass  of  sweet  champagne.  “Did  you  learn  it  in 
England  ?” 

“I  used  to  stay  at  St.  Malo  with  my  family,”  he  told  her. 
“I’m  afraid  I  speak  French  with  a  Breton  accent.  I  used  to 
pick  it  up  in  the  market-place  and  among  the  fishermen.” 

“That  is  amusing,”  she  said  with  a  little  smile. 

“That  officer  over  there,”  he  told  her,  glancing  towards 
young  Blandyke,  “speaks  French  almost  perfectly.  He  had  a 
French  governess  when  he  was  a  kid.” 
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“His  family  is  rich  ?”  asked  Yvonne,  as  though  a  French 
governess  was  a  symbol  of  wealth. 

“Oh,  moderately/ ’  said  David,  with  a  look  of  amusement. 
“His  people  live  at  Wimbledon/’ 

She  knew  the  name  of  Wimbledon. 

“Where  they  play  tennis,”  she  remarked. 

“Exactly,”  agreed  David.  “They  put  on  evening  dress  at 
Wimbledon  when  they  sit  down  to  dinner.  It’s  a  very  superior 
place — Wimbledon.  ’  ’ 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it  Wimbledong’. 

Yvonne  did  not  understand  the  pleasantry,  but  laughed 
because  he  laughed.  He  was  very  attractive,  she  thought — this 
young  English  officer  who  was  so  gay  and  friendly. 


X 


OWING  TO  THE  FRIENDLINESS  OF  JULES  DE  LA  CADE,  THE 

liaison  officer,  David  Chandler  had  ‘snaffled’,  as  he  put  it,  a 
very  nice  bedroom  in  the  farmhouse  for  his  own  billet.  It 
was  not  so  big  as  the  major’s  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  or  so 
well  furnished  as  Blandyke’s,  who  was  much  impressed  by  his 
four-poster  bed,  but  it  had  a  good  view  of  the  farmyard  with 
a  glimpse  of  the  iron  gates  of  the  red-brick  chateau  and  the  end 
of  the  village  street. 

Jules  de  la  Cade  made  a  laughing  apology  as  he  glanced 
round  the  room  with  its  bare  boards,  the  iron  bedstead,  its 
painted  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  small  washstand  with  a  jug 
and  basin  of  yellow  earthenware. 

“For  an  English  gentleman  this  is  rather  primitive,  I’m 
afraid.” 

“For  an  English  gentleman  who  expected  the  greatest 
discomfort  on  bloody  battlefields,”  said  David,  “this  little  room 
is  Seventh  Heaven.  My  great  hope  is  that  we  shan’t  be  shifted 
before  we’ve  had  time  to  settle  in.  I  deplore  the  restlessness  of 
that  fellow  Hitler.” 

Jules  de  la  Cade  laughed.  He  was  greatly  attracted  by 
this  young  officer,  who  was  always  gay  and  amusing,  and  who 
reminded  him  of  one  of  Arthur’s  young  knights  in  Tennyson’s 
‘Idylls  of  the  King’,  especially  for  some  quaint  reason  when  he 
was  standing  in  the  turret  of  his  tank  with  his  beret  at  a 
jaunty  angle. 

“I  am  glad  you  feel  like  that  about  it,”  he  said.  “Now 
I  must  go  and  look  after  the  major.” 

“Yes,  run  away,  D’Artagnan.  Many  thanks  and  all  that.” 

He  had  given  the  name  of  D’Artagnan  to  this  liaison  officer 
because  of  his  Gascon  look  with  black  eyes  and  wisp  of 
moustache  on  the  upper  lip.  De  la  Cade  was  not  displeased 
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with  this  nickname,  which  had  already  been  adopted  by  the 
other  officers  whom  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  at  Cherbourg, 
not  without  trepidation  lest  he  should  make  a  gaffe  with 
them. 

Left  to  himself,  David  undid  his  kit-bag  and  flung  its 
contents  on  to  the  iron  bedstead. 

“Home  from  home,”  he  remarked  to  himself  as  he 
proceeded  to  arrange  this  medley  into  some  kind  of  order  with 
an  eye  to  artistic  effect.  Shaving  tackle,  hair  oil,  toothpaste 
on  a  shelf  over  the  washstand ;  The  Oxford  Book  of  English 
Verses,  the  short  stories  of  Somerset  Maugham,  and  eight 
sixpenny  thrillers  on  a  little  table  next  to  his  bed  ;  photographs 
of  his  mother  and  two  young  sisters  on  the  mantelshelf;  a 
pair  of  blue  silk  pyjamas  gracefully  disposed  over  the  back  of 
a  chair ;  a  packet  of  letters  from  home  in  the  drawer  of  the 
washstand.  He  stood  for  several  moments  reading  one  of 
them.  It  was  written  on  scented  notepaper  which  he  sniffed 
before  saying  “Pouf!”  The  latter  began,  My  darling  David . 
He  had  received  it  at  Doullens,  but  had  forgotten  to  read  it. 

“A  pretty  slut,”  he  remarked  thoughtfully  before  putting 
the  letter  into  the  drawer. 

He  examined  the  surroundings  more  closely.  There  were 
signs  of  its  previous  occupant — undoubtedly  feminine. 
Certainly  it  was  the  bedroom  of  one  of  those  two  girls  down¬ 
stairs — Yvonne  the  vivacious  one,  or  Ginette,  who  looked  like 
Joan  of  Arc.  Which  ?  he  wondered.  There  was  a  little  empty 
tin  of  rouge  on  the  washstand.  A  bit  of  silk  ribbon  hung  over 
one  of  the  rails  of  the  towel-horse.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
painted  wardrobe  was  a  pair  of  dancing-shoes  with  worn  heels. 

“Here,”  he  thought  after  consideration,  “slept  Yvonne, 
the  merry  one.  And  a  damn’  shame  pushing  her  out  like 
this — a  brutal  officer  sleeping  in  her  dainty  bed,  with  his  bullet 
head  on  her  innocent  pillow.  .  .  .  Well,  it’s  a  very  nice  war, 
I  must  say.  So  far,  I  mean — touching  wood  !” 

He  decided  to  walk  over  to  the  chateau  and  see  how  the 
colonel  was  fixed  up.  The  colonel  was  a  priceless  fellow. 
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XI 


COLONEL  ALINGTON — WHO  WORE  UPON  HIS  BREAST  TWO  ROWS 

of  ribbons  which  impressed  his  junior  officers  by  the  undoubted 
fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  valour  and  experience  in  a  previous 
war  which  had  been  fought  when  they  were  in  their  nurseries 
or  sucking  their  toes  in  their  cradles — was  very  well  fixed  up  in 
the  red-brick  chateau  of  Courcy  Notre  Dame.  He  was  there  with 
his  adjutant,  his  medical  officer,  his  chaplain,  whom,  of  course, 
he  called  padre ,  and  two  other  young  officers.  Jules  de  la 
Cade  was  also  in  his  mess.  They  were  sitting  down  to  table 
on  which  there  was  tea,  buttered  toast,  and  cake,  when  David 
Chandler  entered  the  room,  which  was  the  dining-room  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Vallon  when  their  son  Pierre  had  taken 
his  last  meal  at  home  before  returning  to  the  Maginot  Line. 

David  saluted  before  he  removed  his  beret,  and  raised  his 
eyebrows  humorously. 

“This  looks  like  Surrey  on  a  Sunday  afternoon/  ’  he 
remarked.  “Tea  and  buttered  toast.  Marvellous. ” 

The  colonel  smiled  dryly  out  of  his  one  good  eye  which 
was  reinforced  by  a  monocle.  He  had  the  face  of  a  Norman 
knight  with  the  features  of  a  good-looking  vulture. 

“You  always  make  such  a  row,  David,”  he  said.  “And 
you’re  so  damned  impertinent.” 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  David.  “That’s  a  very  good-looking 
cake.  And  I  must  say  you’re  all  doing  yourselves  jolly  well 
in  this  billet.” 

He  glanced  round  the  room,  a  long  room  with  modern 
panelling  and  a  Gothic-looking  fireplace. 

“I  expect  it’s  as  cold  as  hell  in  winter,”  said  young  Swinton, 
one  of  the  junior  officers. 

“According  to  the  Scriptures,”  said  the  padre  blandly, 
“hell  is  not  a  chilly  place,  my  dear  Swinton.” 
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The  Reverend  Seymour  Charlton,  spiritual  adviser  to  the 
Royal  Tank  Regiment,  and  renowned  in  Bermondsey  for  his 
skill  with  the  boxing-gloves,  smiled  through  his  glasses  at  his 
own  small  joke. 

“That  won’t  matter,  anyhow,”  said  the  colonel,  helping 
himself  to  a  piece  of  cake.  “By  the  time  the  winter  comes, 
young  fellow,  you  will  probably  be  sitting  dead  in  a  tank, 
pierced  by  several  shells  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tournai  or  Valenciennes.  Have  a  bit  of  cake.” 

“Cheerful  prospect,”  said  young  Swinton  brightly. 

“In  my  opinion — for  what  it  is  worth  .  .  .”  said  David 
Chandler  modestly. 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  other  officers  and  a  quiet 
chuckle  from  the  colonel. 

“In  my  opinion — for  what  it  is  worth,”  repeated  David 
Chandler  with  equanimity,  “the  Germans  are  quite  unlikely  to 
attack  on  the  Western  Front.  Why  should  they  ?” 

“On  the  other  hand,  why  shouldn’t  they  ?”  asked  the 
M.O.,  a  quiet  young  man  who  had  once — not  long  ago — 
walked  the  wards  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

“Because  it’s  not  their  game,”  said  David.  “They  didn’t 
want  this  war  at  all.  They  thought  we  would  never  fight — 
especially  when  they  made  the  pact  with  Russia.  Just  as  we 
didn’t  want  the  war  and  thought  we  had  played  a  trump  card 
when  we  guaranteed  Poland  and  Rumania,  without  the  ghost 
of  a  chance  of  fulfilling  our  guarantees,  because  we  believed 
that  Hitler  wanted  to  get  all  his  tricks  without  fighting. 

“Aren’t  you  talking  the  most  unadulterated  muck  ?”  asked 
Swinton  with  an  air  of  gentle  inquiry. 

“Quite  likely,”  agreed  Chandler,  “but  I  have  been  thinking 
this  thing  out.” 

There  was  another  laugh  round  the  table,  checked  by  the 
colonel. 

“There’s  something  in  what  Chandler  says,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,”  he  said  with  a  touch  of  irony.  “Perhaps  we  were 
bluffing  a  bit  when  we  called  Hitler’s  bluff.  Anyhow,  I  agree 
with  Chandler  that  if  Hitler  had  any  sense  in  his  head  he 
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wouldn’t  attack  the  Maginot  Line.  They  would  lose  a  million 
men  if  they  attacked  it.  We  should  lose  about  the  same  if  we 
hurled  ourselves  against  the  Siegfried  Line.  I  don’t  imagine 
we  shall.” 

“For  your  support.  Colonel,  much  thanks,”  said  David 
Chandler. 

“Then  it’s  a  stalemate,”  said  the  padre .  “A  most  de¬ 
pressing  idea !” 

“If  they  strike  through  Belgium,”  said  the  Medical 
Officer,  “they  would  outflank  the  Maginot  Line,  and  drive 
down  on  us.  What’s  the  strength  of  our  line  ?” 

“A  few  pill-boxes  here  and  there,”  said  the  colonel  drily. 
“That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of.  I  should  have  to  send  all  you  young 
gentlemen  to  hold  up  the  position — and  your  armour-plating 
wouldn’t  stop  a  field-gun.  Also  you  would  lose  your  way  in 
the  back  roads  of  Belgium,  judging  from  your  recent  exploits 
on  the  roads  of  France.” 

“Why  haven’t  the  Germans  bombed  London  and  Paris  ?” 
asked  the  padre.  “I  can’t  understand  it.  On  the  first  day  of 
war  we  thought  they  would  come  over  us  like  locusts,  dropping 
death  on  our  crowded  cities.  We  hurried  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  school-children  and  expectant  mothers.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  took  part  in  that  work.” 

He  failed  to  understand  the  laughter  aroused  by  this  remark. 

“Not  a  German  bomb  has  yet  fallen  upon  French  or 
British  soil,”  he  said,  blinking  behind  his  glasses.  “Why? 
Echo  answers  ‘Why  ?”’ 

“That’s  an  easy  one,  Padre ,”  said  young  David.  “Because 
they  know  that  we  should  retaliate  over  their  German  cities, 
and  Hitler  doesn’t  think  his  people  would  stand  for  it.  Nor 
do  I !” 

“You  fellows  have  such  decided  opinions,”  said  the 
colonel.  “You  know  very  little — I  am  astounded  at  your 
ignorance — but  you  lay  down  the  law  as  though  you  were  all 
Chiefs  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff.” 

“Oh,  we  blow  off  a  little  hot  air.  Colonel,”  said  David. 
“It’s  like  whistling  to  keep  up  our  courage.” 
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“You’ll  need  a  lot  when  the  balloon  goes  up,”  said  the 
colonel. 

He  added  a  few  words  which  cheered  them. 

“I  don’t  think  there’s  much  the  matter  with  that.” 

“This  is  wonderfully  good  jam,”  remarked  David. 
“Somebody’s  aunt  must  have  sent  it  out.” 

It  was  a  good  guess  rewarded  by  laughter  when  the  M.O. 
acknowledged  the  fact. 

“My  Aunt  Elizabeth,”  he  said.  “She  sent  it  out  with  a 
pair  of  socks  and  a  Balaclava  helmet.  It  is  home  made.” 

“This  is  a  very  nice  war,”  said  David,  “so  far.” 

He  repeated  a  thought  which  had  come  to  him  in  his 
bedroom  at  the  farmhouse. 

So  in  the  dining-room  of  the  chateau  of  Cour^y  Notre  Dame 
belonging  to  the  Vallon  family  there  was  the  noise  of  English 
voices  and  English  laughter  three  weeks  or  so  after  the 
beginning  of  war.  Jules  de  la  Cade,  who  knew  the  owners 
slightly,  listened  to  all  these  English  officers  with  quiet 
amusement,  studying  their  faces  and  their  way  of  speech. 

“They  don’t  take  the  war  seriously,”  he  thought.  “They 
regard  it  as  a  dangerous  kind  of  sport.  They  depreciate  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  their  tanks.  The  colonel  tells  them 
they  are  all  going  to  be  killed — pour  encourager  les  autres.  They 
behave  to  him  with  an  apparent  lack  of  respect  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  French  mess.  They  talk  nonsense  mixed 
up  with  intelligence,  which  they  generally  conceal.  I  am  very 
happy  to  be  with  them.” 

He  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  David  Chandler. 

“Would  you  care  to  be  introduced  to  a  very  charming 
young  lady  and  her  still  more  charming  mother  ?” 

“My  dear  D’Artagnan,”  said  David,  “I  am  very  shy,  but  I 
have  a  weakness  for  charming  women.  I  like  them  so  much 
more  than  the  brutal  male.” 

“They  will  be  delighted  to  meet  you,”  said  Jules  de  la 
Cade. 


XII 


DAVID  WAS  GLAD  TO  MEET  MADAME  VALLON  AND  HER  DAUGHTER 

Marthe  upstairs  in  the  little  salon. 

“We  have  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  your  colonel/’ 
said  Madame  Vallon,  speaking  in  French,  although  David 
discovered  later  that  she  spoke  very  good  English.  “He  is 
very  kind  and  considerate. 

“One  of  the  best,”  agreed  David,  translating  the  phrase 
literally  into  French.  “Un  des  mieux ,  madame.  Sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche .” 

“He  was  in  the  last  war,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “He  tells 
me  that  he  was  in  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  as  a  second 
lieutenant.” 

David  laughed  at  these  words. 

“Yes.  Twenty-four  years  ago,  wasn’t  it  ?  About  the  time 
I  appeared  in  this  troubled  world.  It  makes  me  feel  very 
young.” 

“Perhaps  it  makes  him  feel  very  old,”  said  Madame  Vallon. 
She  smiled  at  this  young  English  officer  with  his  fair  hair  and 
grey-blue  eyes,  who  looked  younger  than  her  own  son  Pierre. 
But  in  her  smile,  as  David  noticed,  there  was  a  kind  of  sadness. 
“This  boy,”  she  thought,  “is  like  all  those  thousands  of  young 
officers  who  came  into  Amiens  to  dine  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin  or 
the  Restaurant  Godebert  before  going  back  again  to  be  killed 
or  wounded.  The  type  hasn’t  changed,  then.  They  are  the 
same  as  when  I  knew  their  fathers- — so  many  of  them.  He  is 
gay  like  they  were.  He  is  a  flirt  like  they  were.  He  is  interested 
in  Marthe — already.” 

Marthe  interrupted  her  mother’s  thoughts. 

“Maman  is  always  thinking  of  the  last  war  when  she  knew 
so  many  English  officers.” 

“Oh,  she  must  have  been  a  child  then,”  exclaimed 
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David,  almost  sincerely,  but  aware  that  this  was  a  nice  thing 
to  say. 

Madame  Vallon  laughed.  She  knew  that  type — twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

“I  was  twenty  when  it  began.” 

“You  don’t  say  so,  madame !  I  can  hardly  believe  it. 
Well,  it  must  have  been  a  great  experience,  the  last  war. 
Judging  from  what  I  have  heard  about  it  from  my  father  and 
other  veterans,  including  my  gallant  colonel,  it  was  not 
exactly  a  picnic.” 

“It  was  terrible,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “It  was  endless 
slaughter.  Now  perhaps  it  is  all  going  to  begin  again.” 

“Oh,  I  hope  not,”  said  David  cheerfully.  “So  far,  it  has 
been  a  very  nice  war  indeed.  I  can’t  see  any  reason  why  it 
shouldn’t  go  on  like  this.” 

It  was  Marthe  who  laughed  this  time. 

“It  is  only  three  weeks  old.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for 
the  war  to  begin  Mr.  Hitler’s  Blitzkrieg” 

“Well,  don’t  hurry  it  up,  for  goodness’  sake,”  said  David. 
“I’m  so  afraid  that  your  generals  or  ours  will  want  to  hurry  it 
up  and  insist  on  starting  the  massacre.  Personally,  I  prefer 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  Courgy  Notre  Dame.” 

“We  shall  have  to  beat  those  Germans,”  said  Marthe  darkly. 

David  rather  hoped  the  Germans  would  defeat  themselves 
by  doing  down  Hitler,  or  having  a  revolution,  or  cracking  for 
lack  of  fats  or  oil  or  iron  ore. 

“I’m  afraid  you  will  have  to  fight,”  said  Marthe.  “I  don’t 
think  you  will  stay  long  in  Courgy  Notre  Dame.” 

“Oh,  that’s  most  disappointing !”  exclaimed  David.  “I 
was  hoping  to  go  through  this  war  without  firing  a  shot. 
And  I’ve  fallen  in  love  with  Courgy  Notre  Dame.” 

He  smiled  into  her  eyes,  and  she  laughed  and  blushed  a 
little. 

“It’s  a  hideous  little  village,”  she  told  him,  “and  no  place 
for  a  soldier  who,  I  imagine,  is  in  favour  of  victory.  My 
brother  is  in  the  Maginot  Line.  It  is  nearer  to  the  Germans.” 

“That’s  very  noble  of  him,”  David  admitted.  “But  I 
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dare  say  he  would  rather  be  at  home.  Of  course,  if  I’m  ordered 
to  advance  upon  the  enemy  in  my  old  bus  I  shall  have  no 
option  in  the  matter.” 

“You  will  be  very  brave,  mon  lieutenant ,”  said  Marthe 
generously.  “The  English  pretend  not  to  be  very  brave,  but 
history  is  in  their  favour.  I  have  read  a  little  history.” 

“It’s  very  nice  of  you  to  put  it  that  way,”  he  assured 
her. 

She  moved  away  from  him  for  a  moment  to  take  a  photo¬ 
graph  from  the  piano  where  it  stood  in  a  frame. 

“That  is  my  brother  Pierre,”  she  told  him  with  a  little 
pride. 

It  was  Pierre  in  his  uniform  of  the  French  artillery. 

“A  handsome  fellow,”  said  David. 

Jules  de  la  Cade,  who  had  been  talking  to  Madame  Vallon, 
turned  to  Marthe  and  told  her  that  the  English  lieutenant 
played  the  piano  like  a  professional.  She  might  persuade  him 
to  touch  the  keys. 

“That  would  be  delightful,”  said  Madame  Vallon. 

David  looked  shy. 

“Oh,  lord,  no !”  he  protested.  “I  only  do  a  little  bit  of 
vamping.” 

That  word  was  new  to  them.  It  had  to  be  interpreted  by 
Jules  de  la  Cade. 

“He  plays  by  ear,  he  means.” 

David  was  persuaded  to  sit  down  to  the  piano. 

“What  shall  I  play  ?”  he  asked,  brushing  back  his  hair,  and 
then  trying  a  few  chords. 

He  played  something  from  the  Coq  d’Or. 

“But  you  are  marvellous  !”  cried  Marthe  with  enthusiasm. 

“Oh  no  !  I  play  like  a  piano-tuner,”  he  protested,  in¬ 
sincerely  this  time,  but  with  a  very  pleasant  modesty. 

He  played  one  of  Chopin’s  melodies,  one  of  Schubert’s 
songs,  and  one  of  Noel  Coward’s  experiments  in  syncopation. 

“But  you  are  truly  wonderful,  mon  lieutenant !”  cried 
Marthe  with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

“Will  you  play  something  for  me  ?”  asked  Madame  Vallon 
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in  a  quiet  voice.  She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  with  her  thin 
hands  clasped  round  her  knees. 

“If  I  know  it — with  pleasure,”  said  David,  swinging  round 
on  his  stool. 

“You  will  know  it,”  she  told  him.  “It  is  an  old  English 
song,  ‘Drink  To  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes’.”  She  spoke  the 
name  of  it  in  English. 

David  laughed. 

“Certainly  I  know  that !  And  it  can’t  be  beaten  for 
melody.” 

He  played  it  well. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  It  was  only  Jules 
de  la  Cade  who  noticed  that  her  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  He 
wondered  what  sentiment  had  made  her  remember  that  old 
song  which  he  himself  had  sung  many  times  with  his  English 
mother,  who  played  it  for  him. 

Monsieur  Vallon  came  in,  surprised  at  the  sound  of  music. 
He  greeted  David  with  friendly  dignity. 

“I  hope  this  is  only  a  beginning,”  he  said,  referring  to  the 
music.  “You  will  come  again  and  play  to  us  one  evening,  I 
hope.  My  wife  and  daughter  are  devoted  to  music.” 

David  was  afraid  of  over-staying  his  welcome.  He  took 
his  leave,  promising  to  come  again.  He  had  made  a  very  good 
impression  as  usual.  It  was  a  habit  of  his. 


xin 


IT  WAS  WITH  MAJOR  CHARLES  MERIVALE,  BLANDYKE,  SOMETIMES 

called  the  ‘Blushful  Babe’,  and  Jules  de  la  Cade  that  David 
trundled  into  Arras  with  an  armoured  truck.  Colonel  Alington 
had  given  consent  to  this  expedition,  which  was  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure.  The  business  end  of  it  had  references 
to  supplies  for  the  mess.  The  pleasure  end  of  it  was  to  be 
dinner  at  the  Moderne. 

“All  I  ask,”  said  the  colonel,  “is  that  you  don’t  get  too 
disgustedly  drunk  or  run  the  truck  into  a  brick  wall  on  the 
way  back.” 

“The  orders  will  be  strictly  obeyed,  sir,”  said  David, 
saluting  smartly  in  the  farmyard  to  which  the  colonel  had 
strolled  round  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  men’s  billets. 

“Don’t  forget  my  box  of  cigars,”  said  the  colonel,  “and 
don’t  fall  into  the  hands  of  bad  women.” 

“The  women  of  Arras,”  said  David,  “are  full  of  virtue.” 

“And  one  thing  more,”  said  the  colonel,  “when  you  do 
get  drunk  don’t  give  away  secrets  about  your  deplorable 
inefficiency  to  all  the  German  spies  who  infest  this  countryside. 
Les  oreilles  enemies  vous  ecoutant  !  Well,  good-bye,  boys,  have  a 
good  time.” 

“Colonel,”  said  David  solemnly,  “your  kindness  of  heart 
moves  me  to  tears.  Good  afternoon,  sir,  and  may  God  bless 
you  !” 

“You’re  a  damned  impertinent  young  swine,”  said  the 
colonel  with  great  good-nature.  “No  discipline  whatever. 
No  respect.  This  modern  army  of  ours  is  just  a  rabble.  Heaven 
help  us  if  we  ever  come  up  against  the  Germans  !” 

David  took  his  seat  at  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  that  looked 
like  a  tank  without  its  top  gear. 

“Heaven  help  the  Germans  if  I  get  my  machine-guns  on 
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to  ’em.  Now  then,  Blandyke,  get  your  bottom  down,  old 
boy.  D’Artagnan,  my  little  one,  shut  that  blasted  door, 
won’t  you  ?” 

He  turned  sideways  with  a  bright  and  sunny  smile.  It  was 
directed  to  Yvonne  Alisse,  who  was  crossing  the  yard  with  a 
pail  of  water.  She  smiled  back  and  raised  a  hand  and  called 
out  a  friendly  wish. 

“Bon  voyage  /” 

“What  an  amorist  you  are,  David,”  remarked  Blandyke  the 
Babe.  “You’re  too  damned  good-looking.” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  David,  struggling  with  his  gears. 
“I  was  born  beautiful.  Curse  this  old  box  of  tricks  !  You’ll  be 
lucky  if  I  get  you  all  to  Arras,  my  lads.  Oh,  now  she  goes  !” 

He  got  them  all  to  Arras  in  great  style,  though  now  and 
then  with  hairbreadth  shaves  of  farm  carts,  army  lorries,  and 
despatch  riders. 

“So  this  is  Arras,”  he  remarked  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  military  policeman,  he  found  a  parking-place  in  the 
theatre  square  out  of  the  rue  Gambetta,  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Grand’  Rue  of  that  historic  city. 

“That  old  theatre,”  said  Jules  de  la  Cade,  who  was  feeling 
his  responsibility  as  a  guide,  “was  built  before  the  French 
Revolution.  Robespierre  used  to  go  there  to  hear  the  plays  of 
Racine  and  Moliere.  His  house  is  down  that  little  street  there. 
It  escaped  the  bombardment  which  laid  Arras  in  ruins.” 

“Very  interesting,”  said  Major  Merivale.  “But  I  must  go 
and  get  a  haircut.  I’m  beginning  to  look  like  Lloyd  George.” 

David  was  examining  a  list  written  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

“Box  of  cigars  for  the  colonel.  Four  hundred  cigarettes 
for  young  Swinton,  who  makes  himself  sick  with  smoking 
yellow  perils.  Shaving-soap  for  the  padre.  Milk  chocolate 
for  the  M.O. — probably  wants  to  give  it  to  Yvonne — razor- 
blades  for  the  sergeant-major.  And  anything  that  occurs  to  me 
to  brighten  up  army  rations.  Good  !” 

“You  see  that  balcony,  my  dear  lieutenant,”  said  Jules  de  la 
Cade,  looking  up  at  the  facade  of  the  grey  stone  building  which 
was  the  theatre. 
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“What’s  the  matter  with  it  ?”  asked  David. 

“Joseph  le  Ben  used  to  sit  there  with  his  mistress.” 

“How  shocking  1”  said  David.  “Who  was  that  immoral 
swine  ?” 

“An  ex-priest,”  explained  de  la  Cade.  “A  friend  of 
Robespierre.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Revolution  in  Arras 
and  used  to  sit  up  there  watching  his  victims  on  their  way  to 
the  guillotine  in  the  Petite  Place.” 

“You  thrill  me  to  the  bones,  my  dear  D’Artagnan,”  said 
David,  who  was  not  uninterested.  “Tell  me  more.  Summon 
up  old  ghosts.” 

Jules  de  la  Cade  was  pleased  with  his  success. 

“This  is  a  city  of  ghosts,”  he  said  solemnly.  “The  ghosts 
of  Spaniards - ” 

“No,  no  !”  said  David.  “Don’t  strain  my  credulity.” 

“During  the  Spanish  Netherlands,”  said  Jules.  He  thought 
of  some  good  ghosts  to  please  his  English  friends. 

“It  was  here  that  D’Artagnan — you  are  pleased  to  call  me 
that — and  the  Three  Musketeers  fought  during  the  Siege  of 
Arras  in  the  time  of  Richelieu.” 

“Say,  boy,”  exclaimed  David,  “you’re  the  cat’s  whiskers 
as  a  guide  to  this  ancient  city  !  Let  us  take  a  walk  through 
Arras.  Introduce  me  to  some  more  ghosts.” 

Blandyke  grinned  at  them. 

“I’ll  leave  you  two  conversationalists,”  he  said.  “I 
propose  to  get  tea,  and  if  possible  an  eclair  in  one  of  the 
patisseries .” 

“Well,  try  to  behave  like  a  little  gentleman,”  said  David. 
“Remember  the  old  school  tie  and  all  that.” 

“What  he  really  wants  is  a  little  feminine  solace,”  said 
David,  when  his  friend  had  disappeared.  “He  wants  to  be 
cherished.  I  see  him  eyeing  that  girl  Yvonne  with  wistful  and 
amorous  eyes,  poor  lad.  But  he’s  as  shy  as  a  young  foal.” 

David  wandered  through  Arras  with  Jules  de  la  Cade,  who 
had  many  friends  there. 


XIV 


DAVID  CHANDLER  STOOD  ALONE  IN  THE  GRAND’  PLACE  MUCH 

impressed  by  its  spaciousness.  Jules  de  la  Cade  had  excused 
himself  as  he  wished  to  pay  a  call  on  a  friend  of  his  named 
Armand  Lacoste,  who  lived  with  his  family  in  Arras.  He  had 
done  his  duty  as  a  guide  and  had  led  David  to  the  shops  along 
the  rue  Gambetta  where  he  had  bought  the  various  articles  on 
his  list  now  dumped  in  the  armoured  truck  outside  the  theatre. 
He  had  also  given  an  illuminating  monologue  on  the  history 
of  Arras  as  far  back  as  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  had  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Mont  St.  Eloi  beyond  the  city.  In  the  opinion  of 
Jules  de  la  Cade,  the  Grand’  Place  had  been  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Forum.  The  medieval  city,  he  said,  had  been  built  out  of  the 
stone  below  its  ground  so  that  there  were  great  caves  and 
galleries  underneath.  British  troops  had  advanced  through 
them  to  the  German  front  line  on  the  first  day  of  the  great 
battle  in  ’17.  By  that  time  Arras  was  badly  knocked  about. 
The  cathedral  was  a  heap  of  ruin  ;  hardly  a  house  stood  in  the 
Grand’  Place  or  the  Petite  Place,  though  now  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  arcades  looked  so  old  and  weather-beaten.  It 
had  been  rebuilt  with  the  old  stones  and  pillars,  but  only  a 
very  few  of  the  old  houses  remained. 

David  had  thanked  the  French  interpreter  for  all  his 
historical  information,  but  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  it  when 
he  departed.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  while.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  of  Army  life,  he  found,  was  the  difficulty  of 
being  alone  even  for  five  minutes.  It  was  pleasant  to  stroll 
round  the  arcades  as  a  solitary  individual,  master  of  his  own 
time  and  soul. 

A  woman  emerging  from  a  cellar  glanced  at  him  and  smiled, 
seeming  to  like  the  look  of  him. 

“ Boniour ,  ??iadame ,”  said  David  politely. 
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She  had  a  broom  in  her  hand  and  leaned  on  it  while  she 
entered  into  conversation. 

“I  was  here  when  the  English  came  last  time,”  she  told  him. 

“That  was  a  long  time  ago,”  said  David. 

“It  seems  only  yesterday.  But  I  was  a  child  then.  There 
were  other  children.  We  lived  down  in  the  cellar  and  came 
up  between  the  bombardments.  That  lasted  for  four  years.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  away  ?”  said  David. 

The  woman  gave  a  shrill  laugh. 

“My  mother  and  father  were  making  good  money  out  of 
the  English.  We  had  a  wine-shop.” 

She  looked  across  the  Grand’  Place  as  though  seeing  into 
the  past. 

“The  houses  fell  on  top  of  us.  Many  of  them  were  burnt 
until  nothing  was  left.  But  one  day  the  Scottish  came  and 
marched  up  and  down  playing  their  bagpipes.  And  an 
English  soldier  had  his  head  blown  off,  just  there  where  you 
see  that  gutter.  We  cut  off  one  of  his  buttons  as  a  souvenir.” 

“Well,  it’s  very  peaceful  now,”  said  David. 

“For  how  long  ?”  she  asked.  “Will  they  come  through 
Belgium  again  ?” 

“Who  knows  ?”  asked  David. 

He  touched  his  beret  and  said  “ Bonjour ,  madame ,”  and  went 
towards  the  cathedral  after  inquiring  the  way.  He  went  up 
its  long  flight  of  stone  steps  and  through  a  side  door  into  its 
solitude  with  its  great  pillars  all  very  white  and  new.  Far 
away,  as  it  seemed,  was  a  broad  sanctuary  under  the  high  dome 
with  a  red  lamp  burning  above  the  altar,  which  was  placed  in 
an  open  space  surrounded  by  marble  seats. 

“All  very  Roman,”  thought  David,  who  had  once  been  to 
Rome  with  his  family.  “A  pity  if  they  knock  it  down 
again.” 

This  thought  that  it  might  be  knocked  down  again  if  the 
Germans  attacked  through  Belgium  was  followed  by  another 
thought  which  made  him  move  rather  closer  to  the  sanctuary. 
An  English  officer  was  standing  there,  motionless,  holding  his 
cap  in  his  hand.  Something  in  his  poise,  the  set  of  his  shoulders. 
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and  the  shape  of  his  head  arrested  David’s  attention.  He  went 
close  to  him  and  put  a  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  laughed 
quietly. 

“Good  heavens,  Mr.  Redwood  !”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 
“You  out  here  ?” 

The  officer  had  turned  sharply  and  looked  at  David  with 
surprised  recognition. 

“Hullo,  David  !”  he  said.  “I  was  hoping  I  might  meet  you 
one  day.  Your  mother  asked  me  to  get  in  touch  with  you. 
Let’s  get  outside.” 

They  walked  out  of  the  cathedral  and  stood  at  the  top  of 
the  high  flight  of  stone  steps. 

“How  amusing  to  see  you  here,  sir !”  exclaimed  David. 
“Most  unexpected.  But  I  see  you’re  only  a  captain,  sir. 
Surely  you  ought  to  be  a  major-general  ?” 

“For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  call  me  ‘sir’,”  protested  the 
officer  who  was  only  a  captain.  He  still  held  his  field  cap 
in  his  hand,  and  a  pale  glint  of  autumn  sunshine  touched  his 
high  thin  forehead  and  revealed  silver  threads  in  his  closely 
cropped  hair.  He  was  a  tall,  loosely  built  man  of  something 
under  fifty,  with  very  blue  forget-me-not  eyes  and  the  look  of 
a  naval  officer  rather  than  that  of  a  soldier  wearing  the  badge 
of  the  Dorset  Regiment.  He  would  have  looked  well  under  a 
cocked  hat. 

David  Chandler  felt  bound  to  call  him  ‘sir’.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  since  he  had  been  at  Charterhouse,  where  Redwood 
was  the  most  popular  master  under  old  Fletcher,  having  an 
extraordinary  sympathy  for  boys,  whom  he  treated  without 
condescension  as  intelligent  beings  with  their  own  self- 
respect.  He  also  played  cricket  fairly  well  and  was  pretty 
useful  at  golf,  which  gave  him  more  prestige  than  his  un¬ 
doubted  knowledge  of  history  and  his  enthusiasm  for  geology 
in  which  he  interested  some  of  the  boys.  He  had  left  Charter- 
house  a  couple  of  years  back,  having  made  a  hit  with  an 
historical  play  which  he  had  followed  up  with  two  others  of 
more  moderate  success. 

“How’s  Mrs.  Redwood  ?”  asked  David,  excited  at  his 
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meeting  of  a  former  master.  “I  remember  the  priceless  teas 
she  used  to  give  us.’7 

“She’s  heavily  involved  in  A.R.P.,”  said  Redwood  with  a 
smile.  “She  is  also  pretty  busy  with  six  children  from  the 
East  End,  who  by  this  time  no  doubt  have  broken  most  of 
my  household  treasures.  I  think  she’s  enjoying  the  war  a 
good  deal.” 

David  laughed  with  a  slight  sense  of  embarrassment. 
Among  the  Charterhouse  boys  Mrs.  Redwood  had  been 
secretly  known  as  ‘Winsome  Winnie’.  Several  of  the  elder 
boys — including  David  himself — had  fallen  in  love  with  her 
in  the  style  of  Young  Woodley,  excited  by  her  desire  for 
heart-to-heart  talks  and  her  sentimental  view  of  life.  She  was 
younger  than  ‘Old  Redwood’,  as  they  called  him,  and  pretty 
in  a  blonde  fluffy  kind  of  way. 

“What  do  you  make  of  this  war  ?”  asked  David  after  that 
moment’s  embarrassment. 

Redwood’s  blue  eyes  smiled  at  him. 

“It’s  a  rum  war,  isn’t  it  ?  It  hasn’t  started  yet  for  the 
B.E.F.  I’m  rather  hoping  it  never  will.  But  I  don’t  see  how 
we’re  going  to  win  without  fighting.” 

They  walked  down  the  flight  of  steps  and  turned  up  a 
narrow  street  leading  towards  the  belfry  which  was  playing 
its  merry  little  tune. 

“I  must  say  I  admire  your  patriotism  in  coming  out 
again,  sir,”  said  David.  “Not  strictly  necessary.  At  your 
age - ” 

Redwood  laughed  with  an  amused  glance  at  this  young 
man  who  had  been  under  him  at  Charterhouse. 

“Yes,  I’ve  no  doubt  you  look  upon  me  as  a  veteran  of 
ancient  vintage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  that  I’ve  just  come 
back  again  after  seven  days’  leave.  Twenty-five  years  have 
been  wiped  off  the  slate.  It’s  a  very  odd  feeling.” 

“Rather  pleasant,”  suggested  David.  “May  I  ask  in  what 
way  you  are  helping  to  win  the  war  ?  I  mean,  what  is  your 
particular  job,  sir  ?” 

“If  you  call  me  ‘sir’  again - ”  protested  Redwood. 
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He  gave  David  a  slight  punch  on  the  shoulder,  and  then 
answered  his  question. 

“I’m  in  T — meaning  Intelligence.  It  covers  a  multitude 
of  mysteries.” 

“Very  hush-hush  !”  remarked  David. 

“I  have  hopes  of  getting  a  liaison  job  with  the  French 
Army,”  said  Redwood.  “Come  and  have  a  drink,  David.” 
“Bright  idea !”  said  David,  with  enthusiasm. 
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THAT  EVENING  DAVID  CHANDLER  DINED  AT  THE  RESTAURANT 

Moderne  at  the  far  end  of  the  rue  Gambetta  opposite  the 
railway  station.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  reserving  a 
table  for  four,  who  were  Blandyke,  the  major,  himself,  and 
Peter  Redwood,  whom  he  had  persuaded  to  join  them. 

A  small  boy  with  many  buttons  and  pill-box  cap  relieved 
them  of  their  coats,  caps,  and  garments.  The  patron,  a  tall, 
heavily  built  ruddy  man,  greeted  them  genially  and  announced 
that  he  had  some  excellent  trout.  At  the  cash- desk  sat  a  young 
woman  curiously  resembling  one  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s 
models — the  Mona  Lisa — who  seemed  indifferent  to  the 
admiring  glances  of  British  officers  in  her  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

“A  gay  scene l”  remarked  David,  looking  round  the 
crowded  restaurant.  “  ‘Regardless  of  their  doom,  the  little 
victims  play’.” 

“This  place  is  always  crowded,”  said  Redwood.  “The  food 
is  excellent  and  the  service  bad.  Most  of  the  waiters  have 
been  mobilHed.” 

He  had  been  introduced  to  the  other  Tank  officers — Major 
Merivale  and  young  Blandyke,  whose  shyness  attracted  him. 

The  major  had  had  a  word  with  David  in  the  lavatory 
while  washing  his  hands. 

“Who’s  your  elderly  friend  ?  He  wears  some  good  ribbons. 
The  D.S.O.  with  bar.” 

David  had  put  him  wise. 

“A  former  master  at  Charterhouse.  One  of  the  best.  He 
wrote  that  topping  play  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  hadn’t  asked  him  to  join  us,”  said  the 
major.  “I’m  in  no  fit  state  for  schoolmasters  and  highbrows. 
That  extra  cocktail  has  blurred  my  intelligence.” 
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“No  one  will  notice  the  difference,  old  boy,”  sa  d  David. 

He  went  back  to  the  table  where  Redwood  was  sitting 
with  Blandyke,  and  then  turned  at  the  sound  of  his  name  being 
called  out  from  an  adjacent  table. 

“Hullo,  David !” 

“Good  God  !”  exclaimed  David.  “There’s  Billy  Rackham. 
One  meets  everybody  in  this  outfit.  Hullo,  Billy.  You’re 
looking  just  as  repulsive  as  ever.  How’s  Betty  ?” 

He  turned  to  Redwood  with  a  laugh. 

“Do  you  remember  Rackham  ?  Tha-  fellow  who  looks 
like  a  monkey  !” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Redwood.  “He  was  always  up  to 
practical  jokes.  Old  Fletcher  had  a  downer  on  him.” 

“Major,  you  know  all  about  wines,”  said  David.  “Choose 
a  good  one.” 

The  major  chose  a  burgundy — Nuits  St.  George  of  1929. 
He  ordered  two  bottles. 

A  young  officer  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  stared  at  David 
as  he  passed  the  table  and  then  stopped  and  laughed. 

“Hullo,  David  !  How  do  you  like  France  ?” 

“My  sacred  aunt !”  exclaimed  David.  “If  it  isn’t  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  dressed  up  as  a  Guardsman.” 

“Come  and  see  us  one  day,”  said  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  “We’re  up  in  a  foul  place  on  the 
frontier.  Mud  up  to  the  knees.  Very  suitable  for  a  tank.” 

He  raised  a  friendly  hand  and  passed  on  to  his  place  with 
a  group  of  other  officers. 

A  loud  noise  came  from  two  tables  placed  against  the  wall. 
It  was  the  noise  of  hearty  laughter  coming  in  gusts  of  hilarity. 
Someone  was  telling  a  funny  story. 

“  ‘Tell  the  major,’  I  said,  ‘that  if  I  have  to  come  upstairs 
I  shall  be  sick  on  the  landing.’  Sweet  champagne - ” 

“Good  old  Charles  !  He’s  perfectly  priceless.” 

“Who  are  that  bunch  ?”  asked  the  major.  “They  seem  to 
be  doing  themselves  rather  well.  They  seem  to  find  life 
amusing.” 

“Ex-cavalry,”  said  Redwood.  “Now  mechanized.” 
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“Oh,  that  explains  it,”  answered  the  major.  “Drowning 
their  sorrows  in  drink.  Trying  to  forget  their  former  glory. 
How  do  you  like  this  wine  ?” 

“Wonderful,”  said  David.  “Let's  have  some  more  of  it.” 

He  was  interested  in  a  group  of  young  airmen  at  one  of 
the  tables.  He  rather  liked  their  style.  Sometimes  he  regretted 
having  gone  into  Tanks.  The  air  was  the  right  place  for  a 
fellow  like  himself.  It  gave  one's  individuality  a  chance.  It 
was  the  real  adventure.  Knight-errantry.  Playing  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  clouds.  The  spirit  of  the  duel  with  an  enemy  in 
the  blue. 

He  listened  a  little  vaguely  to  Redwood,  his  former  master, 
who  was  talking  about  the  last  war  to  young  Blandyke,  who 
seemed  interested.  He  was  describing  some  of  his  experiences 
in  the  battles  of  the  Somme. 

“It  was  too  much  of  a  massacre,”  he  said  presently.  “I 
don’t  suppose  we  shall  do  that  kind  of  thing  again.  Masses 
of  troops  advancing  under  barrage  without  protection — being 
mown  down  by  machine-gun  fire.” 

“I  hope  not,  sir,”  said  young  Blandyke  fervently.  “Most 
unpleasant  I  should  say.  That’s  why  I  went  into  Tanks.  One 
gets  a  slight  sense  of  protection — though  I  dare  say  it's  quite 
an  illusion.” 

Young  Blandyke  seemed  to  be  hitting  it  off  with  Redwood. 

“It  must  be  strange  for  you  to  come  back  to  the  old 
scenes,”  he  said  presently. 

Redwood  agreed  with  his  rather  low-toned  laugh. 

“Yes,  it's  very  queer.  Sometimes  I  can’t  believe  that  all 
you  fellows  belong  to  a  different  generation  from  the  crowd  I 
used  to  know  out  here.  Twenty-five  years  seem  to  have  been 
blotted  out.  I  seem  to  have  come  back  after  seven  days' 
leave.” 

They  were  exactly  the  same  words  he  had  said  to  David 
that  afternoon. 

David  was  watching  an  amusing  by-play  between  one  of 
the  young  cavalry  officers — now  mechanized  in  light  tanks — 
with  the  girl  at  the  cash- desk.  He  made  some  excuse  to  leave 
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his  table  and  talk  to  her  in  excruciatingly  bad  French.  She 
listened  while  she  added  up  some  figures  with  an  inscrutable 
smile. 

Redwood  was  reminiscing  again. 

“It  used  to  be  like  this  at  the  Godebert  in  Amiens.  It 
might  almost  be  the  same  scene.  We  used  to  come  down  from 
the  Somme  when  we  were  pulled  out  of  the  Line.  We  used  to 
do  lorry-hopping  to  get  into  Amiens.  I  remember  one 
night  .  .  .” 

The  major  was  undoubtedly  getting  a  little  plastered. 

He  addressed  Redwood  with  great  solemnity  and  some 
slight  difficulty  with  long  words. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  sir,  that  we  are  fighting 
the  spirit  of  evil  and  destruction.  There  must  be  no  com¬ 
promise  with  Hitler  and  his  fellow  gunmen.  Personally,  I  feel 
that  I  am  taking  part  in  a  Crusade - ” 

“You’re  getting  drunk,  Charles,”  said  David. 

“I’m  as  sober  as  a  judge,”  said  the  major.  “Rut  I  wish  that 
infernal  waiter  would  bring  me  that  fine  I  ordered  twenty 
minutes  ago.  Waiter!  Hi!  Garfon !” 

The  noise  in  the  restaurant  was  getting  louder.  The  jokes 
perhaps  were  getting  better  or  broader.  Laughter  rose  on  a 
higher  note.  Some  of  the  officers  were  strolling  about, 
greeting  friends,  or  strangers,  at  other  tables.  One  of  them 
had  purloined  a  chicken  from  a  friend’s  table  and  hid  it 
behind  a  fern,  to  the  amusement  of  two  French  officers.  An 
air  pilot  was  discussing  with  two  boys  who  wore  wings  the 
technique  of  the  German  Heinkel  with  expert  knowledge, 
having  shot  one  down  the  previous  afternoon. 

A  bottle  of  champagne  was  placed  on  David’s  table. 

“Who  ordered  that  ?”  he  asked.  “Charles,  I  warn 


“Bubbly,  by  gum !”  exclaimed  the  major.  “Somebody 
has  had  a  beautiful  thought.” 

Each  table  in  the  restaurant  received  a  bottle  of  champagne 
from  a  donor  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous.  He  was 
given  away  by  the  patron,  who  whispered  a  few  words. 
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“It  is  from  a  French  gentleman  who  pays  homage  to  the 
British  Army  and  Air  Force.’ 9 

He  glanced  towards  a  benevolent-looking  Frenchman  in 
black,  who  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur.  He 
was  sitting  with  a  lady  of  middle  age  whom  David  had  noticed 
because  she  was  so  obviously  interested  in  the  crowd  of 
English  officers. 

“A  most  noble  gift,”  said  the  Major.  “A  most  delicate 
attention.  A  most  touching  tribute.” 

“Charles,”  said  David,  “you  are  certainly  plastered. 
You’re  a  disgrace  to  the  Royal  Tank  Regiment.” 

“I  am  happy,”  said  Charles,  “but  almost  painfully  sober. 
I  raise  my  glass  to  our  benefactor.  I  drink  to  the  Entente 
Cordiale.  Vive  la  France  !  A.ux  armes ,  citoyens  /” 

The  elderly  Frenchman  smiled  and  bowed  at  this  demon¬ 
stration  of  esteem  and  affection.  Many  other  glasses  were 
raised  in  his  honour.  Some  one  sang,  uncertainly,  the  first 
bars  of  the  ‘Marseillaise’.  One  of  the  cavalry  officers  now  in 
light  tanks  was  playing  a  tune  on  the  wine-glasses  which 
crowded  his  table. 

Redwood  had  been  looking  round  the  restaurant  with 
smiling  eyes.  But  presently  the  smile  faded  out  and  he  looked 
as  though  he  had  gone  into  a  brown  study. 

David  pulled  him  out  of  it. 

“Getting  bored  ?”  he  asked. 

Redwood  started  and  laughed  as  though  being  wakened 
from  a  dream. 

“I  feel  like  Rip  van  Winkle,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  walking 
with  ghosts.  One  of  them  was  myself.” 

“The  last  war  ?”  asked  David.  “The  First  Hundred 
Thousand  and  all  that  ?” 

He  asked  another  question. 

“By  the  way,  what’s  your  regimental  badge  ?  I  can’t 
remember  what  that  castle  stands  for.” 

“The  Dorsets,”  said  Redwood.  “My  old  regi¬ 
ment.” 

He  left  before  his  hosts,  pleading  that  he  was  too  old  to 
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stay  up  late.  But  before  going  he  gave  and  received  an 
invitation. 

“Come  and  see  my  billet  one  day.  It’s  rather  interesting.’ * 

He  had  already  given  David  the  address  where  he  could 
be  found  at  meal  times  or  up  to  dinner. 

“I’ll  dig  you  out,”  said  David.  “But  only  on  one  con¬ 
dition  :  that  you  come  over  to  Cour^y  Notre  Dame  and  have  a 
ride  in  my  old  bus.  Besides,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  our 
colonel.  He’s  priceless.” 

Redwood  promised  to  go  one  day.  He  gave  thanks  for  an 
enjoyable  dinner  and  then  made  his  way  through  the  restaurant 
to  find  the  boy  with  buttons  who  held  his  forage  cap  and  gas 
mask.  On  the  way  he  was  held  up  by  one  of  the  air  pilots  who 
seemed  to  know  him,  probably  in  Charterhouse  days. 

“David,”  said  Charles,  “I’m  glad  your  schoolmaster 
friend  has  departed.  To  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I  am  not 
absolutely  certain” — he  had  a  little  difficulty  with  that  word 
‘absolutely’ — “that  I  can  make  a  steady  and  dignified  exit  from 
this  agreeable  restaurant.  I  have  a  sense  of  slight  revolution. 
Things  are  revolving  about  me,  happily  but  dizzily — if  you 
know  what  I  mean.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean  perfectly,”  said  David.  “You’re 
drunk,  my  gallant  Charles.” 

“Only  happy,  my  dear  David,”  said  Charles.  “Only  very, 
very  happy.  This  is  a  happy  war.  I  am  a  Happy  Warrior !” 

David  laughed  rather  more  than  was  necessary. 

“Charles,”  he  said,  “you’re  grotesque.” 

He  was  aware  that  the  restaurant  was  also  revolving  round 
himself  in  a  very  odd  way. 

Blandyke,  who  had  drunk  just  as  much  burgundy  as  any 
of  them,  followed  by  the  gift  of  champagne,  showed  no  sign 
of  alcoholic  excess  until  he  walked  across  the  restaurant  to 
find  the  boy  with  buttons.  He  side-slipped  into  the  table 
occupied  by  the  ex-cavalry,  who  immediately  invited  him  to 
have  a  drink. 

“By  my  sacred  aunt !”  exclaimed  David,  observing  this 
side-slip.  “Blandyke  is  as  plastered  as  an  owl.” 
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It  seemed  to  him  a  very  great  joke.  He  laughed  slightly 
more  hilariously  than  such  a  joke  deserved. 

“As  drunk  as  ten  lords,”  agreed  the  major.  “Little 
Blandyke,  so  shy  and  innocent.  Really,  it’s  shocking,  old  boy. 
But  it’s  damn’  funny.  I  shall  have  to  tell  the  colonel.” 

He  laughed  at  the  extreme  humour  of  little  Blandyke  being 
plastered. 


XVI 


FRESH  AIR  WAS  HELPFUL  AND  REFRESHING,  BUT  IT  WAS  VERY 

dark  along  the  rue  Gambetta.  And  by  the  malice  of  some 
sinister  mind  the  lamp-posts,  which  gave  no  light,  for  all  was 
in  darkness,  were  placed  a  foot  or  more  from  the  pavement 
edge,  while  the  stone  steps  of  an  old  house  here  and  there  which 
had  escaped  the  bombardment  of  the  last  war  butted  out 
perilously  for  blind  men,  or  those  who  had  dined  too  well  at 
the  Restaurant  Moderne.  It  was  little  Blandyke  who  took  a 
purler.  It  was  David  and  Charles  who  laughed  loudly  as  he 
staggered  up  with  words  not  fit  for  the  printed  paper. 

“Fm  completely  lost,”  said  David.  “This  is  a  very  perilous 
war.”  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  for  an  electric  torch. 

A  figure  approached  in  the  darkness  and  David  accosted 
this  ghost  in  his  best  French. 

“ Pardon ,  m’sieur ;  quelle  est  la  direction  pour  la  Place  du 
Theatre  ?” 

A  good-natured  voice  answered. 

“Where  do  you  want  to  go,  old  man  ?  The  Theatre 
Square  ?” 

David  flashed  his  light  over  the  face  and  body  of  a  tall 
young  man  who  wore  a  peaked  cap  on  which  was  the  letter 
‘C’  in  gold.  But  there  were  no  badges  on  his  uniform. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  David  politely,  “but  why  do  you  not 
wear  any  badges  or  insignia  ?  Are  you  perchance  a  German 
spy  ?  How  interesting  that  would  be  !” 

The  young  man  laughed. 

“Fm  a  war  correspondent.” 

Suddenly  he  gave  another  laugh  on  a  different  note. 

“Good  lord  !  You’re  David  Chandler,  aren’t  you  ?” 

“I’m  not  quite  sure  whether  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  said 
David.  “Les  oreilles  enemies  vous  ecoutant.  But  you  are  certainly 
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Julian  Grant,  once  of  Charterhouse.  Didn’t  I  punch  you  on 
the  nose  once  ?” 

“You  did,”  said  Julian  Grant,  “and  I  gave  you  a  thick  ear. 
Fancy  meeting  you  like  this.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  David,  “one  meets  all  the  best 
people  out  here.  Where  are  you  billeted  ?  I’d  like  to  come 
and  see  you  one  day.  I  always  make  friends  with  the  Press.” 

Julian  Grant  divulged  that  he  was  living  in  the  lap  of 
luxury  at  the  Hotel  de  l’Univers  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 

“A  bed  with  a  bathroom,”  he  said  with  a  certain  pride. 

“Good  God  !”  said  David.  “Is  that  how  war  corres¬ 
pondents  live  ?  What  do  you  do  for  a  war,  may  I  ask  ?  I 
mean,  what  do  you  report  if  there’s  nothing  to  report  ?  I 
suppose  you’re  lusting  for  bloody  battles  !  Well,  don’t  ask 
me  to  shed  my  blood  to  make  a  headline  in  the  Daily  Mail” 

“David,”  said  Major  Merivale,  “I  hear  the  chimes  of 
midnight.  I  suggest  we  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Courgy 
Notre  Dame.  Not  that  I  expect  to  get  there,  old  boy.  No,  no  ! 
I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  you  will  spill  us  in  a  nice 
deep  ditch  where  I  hope  to  sleep  until  dawn.” 

“Are  you  suggesting  that  I’m  slightly  plastered,  Charles  ?” 
asked  David  indignantly. 

“Not  at  all,  little  one,”  said  Charles.  “Anyone  can  see 
that  you’re  as  drunk  as  an  owl.” 

“My  friend  is  a  half-wit,”  said  David  apologetically  to 
Julian  Grant.  “But  quite  harmless,  except  when  he’s  driving 
a  tank.  Well,  I’ll  come  and  see  you  one  day,  Julian,  if  this 
war  continues  in  such  a  pleasant  and  peaceful  way.” 

The  three  friends  found  the  armoured  tank  in  the  Place  du 
Theatre.  David  drove  it  back  to  Courgy  Notre  Dame  without 
a  hitch  and  at  great  speed.  They  had  had  a  wonderful 
evening.  They  were  very  young.  Having  been  nicely  brought 
up,  they  took  off  their  boots  before  creeping  up  the  stairs  of 
Bertrand  Alisse’s  farmhouse,  lest  they  should  wake  the 
family. 


XVII 


JULES  DE  LA  CADE  HAD  HAD  A  QUIET  AFTERNOON  AND  EVENING 

with  his  own  friends  in  Arras,  while  David  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  infantry  tanks  had  been  otherwise  engaged. 

Armand  Lacoste,  with  his  mother  and  sister,  lived  in  an 
old  house  hidden  in  a  courtyard  of  its  own  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  Commerce  in  the  rue  Gambetta.  It  was  one  of  the  houses 
which  by  some  lucky  accident  had  escaped  serious  damage  in 
the  last  war,  and  had  survived  other  wars  before  that  when 
Frenchmen  were  fighting  Spaniards  and  English  were  fighting 
French.  At  the  end  of  its  little  garden,  now  strewn  with 
autumn  leaves  and  the  dying  tangle  of  summer  plants,  was  a 
little  tower  of  medieval  stonework  in  which,  according  to 
local  legend  and  a  plaque  over  its  doorway,  Jeanne  d’Arc  had 
spent  a  night  as  a  prisoner  on  her  way  to  Rouen  and  her  way 
to  death.  In  the  cellars  of  the  house  itself  there  was  a  relic  of 
more  ancient  history — a  Roman  pillar  with  a  carved  capitol 
standing  there  in  the  darkness  as  a  reminder  of  Augustan 
times  when  Arras  had  its  Forum  and  temples  to  the  Roman 
gods.  At  its  base  was  a  heap  of  beer-bottles  and  cartridge- 
clips,  and  scraps  of  letters  and  picture  postcards  with  English 
stamps.  They  had  lain  there  getting  damp  and  mildewed  for 
more  than  twenty  years  when  British  soldiers  had  been 
billeted  here  and  used  the  cellars — they  were  like  the  crypt  of  a 
medieval  church — as  dug-outs  during  German  bombardment. 

But  Julian  de  la  Cade  did  not  go  down  into  the  cellars  or 
examine  the  turret  where  poor  Joan  had  lain  in  chains.  He 
went  into  a  nicely  furnished  salon  where  Armand  Lacoste 
with  his  mother  and  sister  Lucile  were  having  tea  in  the 
English  style. 

“Jules  1”  cried  Lucile,  looking  pleased  to  see  him. 

She  looked  very  French  in  her  black  frock,  and  with  her 
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dark  hair  and  eyes,  like  a  girl  of  Avignon  or  town  in 
Provence  from  which  her  father  came  before  he  went  north  to 
be  killed  in  due  time  at  Verdun. 

Jules  bent  over  the  hand  of  Madame  Lacoste,  then  gave  his 
left  hand  to  Armand. 

“I  have  just  left  some  of  my  officers  in  the  Place  du 
Theatre.  They  are  proposing  to  have  a  good  time  tonight  in 
the  Restaurant  Moderne.” 

He  laughed  and  spoke  of  them  with  friendly  amusement. 

“They  are  excellent  fellows !  I  get  on  with  them 
splendidly,  although  they  are  inclined  to  treat  me  as  a 
messenger  boy  or  a  pet  monkey.  They  have  made  a  very  good 
impression  in  Cour$y  Notre  Dame.  The  men  behave 
admirably.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Madame  Lacoste.  “I  must 
say  we  have  nothing  to  complain  about  in  Arras.  We  have 
five  officers  billeted  on  us  now  and  they  give  very  little  trouble. 
After  all,  they  are  English  gentlemen.  Even  their  batmen 
behave  very  nicely.” 

Lucile  laughed  at  certain  English  habits. 

“There  is  a  little  trouble  on  the  subject  of  baths.  They 
want  them  at  most  unnatural  hours.  It  is  absurd  to  want 
a  bath  half  an  hour  before  dinner  1” 

“Yes,  it  is  hard  to  deal  with  that,”  said  her  mother  with  a 
smile.  “They  don’t  understand  that  we  have  to  economize 
with  the  fuel.” 

“I  suppose  you  have  staff  officers  billeted  on  you  ?”  said 
Jules.  “Probably  they  are  men  of  some  distinction.” 

“One  of  them  used  to  be  a  schoolmaster,”  said  Lucile. 
“Captain  Redwood.  He  is  very  charming  but  always  a  little 
sad,  I  think.  He  was  here  in  Arras  during  the  last  war  and  was 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  Monchy.” 

“He  speaks  French  almost  perfectly,”  said  her  mother.  “In 
fact,  they  all  do.  One  of  them  is  very  amusing.  I  think  he 
must  have  been  an  actor.  He  and  the  others  are  younger  than 
Captain  Redwood.” 

“And  terribly  good-looking,”  said  Lucile.  “We  have  an 
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Adonis  with  us,  Jules.  He  is  very  disturbing  to  my  maidenly 
emotions.  I  can  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him  he  is  so  beautiful 
— with  grey-blue  eyes  and  a  little  moustache  and  a  dimple  in 
his  chin.” 

“Lucile,  don’t  be  absurd  1”  cried  her  mother  good- 
naturedly. 

“What’s  the  name  of  this  Adonis  ?”  asked  Jules,  a  little 
anxiously. 

“He’s  the  son  of  an  English  lord,”  said  Lucile:  “Captain 
the  Honourable  John  Tremayne,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.” 

“Married  or  unmarried  ?”  inquired  Jules. 

“Does  that  make  any  difference  ?”  asked  Lucile  with 
apparent  innocence. 

Armand  Lacoste  laughed  at  the  anxiety  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friend  Jules  de  la  Cade. 

“My  dear  Jules,”  he  said,  “we  must  both  resign  ourselves 
to  the  thought  that  we  haven’t  a  chance  against  the  English. 
All  our  girls  will  fall  in  love  with  them.  There  will  be  many 
broken  hearts  because — contrary  to  our  national  belief — the 
English  are  faithless  amorists  who  flirt  with  our  French  girls 
but  do  not  marry  them.  Later  on  it  will  probably  lead  to 
trouble  in  spite  of  our  desire  to  establish  excellent  relations 
with  our  gallant  Allies.” 

“I  fear  you  are  right,”  agreed  Jules  de  la  Cade  a  little 
gloomily. 

“What  nonsense  you  two  are  talking!”  said  Madame 
Lacoste.  “The  English  are  very  shy,  and  Captain  Tremayne 
blushes  when  Lucile  speaks  to  him.” 

“That  is  what  makes  them  so  dangerous,”  said  Armand. 
“Those  shy  men  are  terribly  attractive  to  French  women. 
And  under  cover  of  their  shyness  they  make  advances  to 
respectable  young  women  which  we  Frenchmen  would  regard 
as  very  reprehensible.” 

“He  is  anxious  about  Marthe,”  said  Lucile  with  teasing 
eyes. 

“Yes,  I  am  anxious  about  Marthe,”  he  admitted.  “She  is 
surrounded  by  the  amorous  English.  I  haven’t  a  chance.  I 
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doubt  whether  she  has  either.  My  soul  is  possessed  by  tragic 
forebodings/ ’ 

“Marthe  is  waiting  for  adventure,’ ’  said  Lucile.  “Poor 
Armand  I” 

Armand  threw  a  cushion  at  her  lightly  and  she  caught  it 
with  her  left  hand  and  laughed  wickedly. 

It  was  a  little  later  that  Armand  announced  a  piece  of  news 
concerning  himself. 

“I  have  my  marching  orders,  Jules.” 

Jules  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“Not  the  infantry,  I  hope  ?” 

Armand  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“Nothing  so  heroic.  Remember  my  left  lung.  No,  my 
friend.  My  distinguished  uncle.  General  Laboissiere,  whom 
God  protect,  has  pulled  the  necessary  strings.  I  have  been 
posted  as  liaison  officer  to  the  Second  Battalion  Queen’s 
Regiment.  They  are  in  a  nice  safe  place  where  it  is  impossible 
to  get  killed  unless  one  commits  suicide,  or  unless  the  Germans 
decide  to  attack  on  the  Western  Front.” 

“Congratulations,”  said  Jules. 

“I  shall  never  finish  that  novel,”  said  Armand.  “Hitler 
has  robbed  French  literature  of  a  very  distinguished  work.” 

His  thin,  humorous  face  had  a  smile  on  it,  but  he  groaned 
at  the  prospect  of  becoming  liaison  officer  to  the  Queen’s, 
though  he  had  asked  his  uncle  to  pull  the  strings. 

“Anyhow,”  he  said,  “I  shall  be  better  off  than  Pierre 
Vallon.  He  is  having  the  devil  of  a  time.” 
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CAPTAIN  REDWOOD  OF  INTELLIGENCE  HAD  ANSWERED  A  CHIT 

from  Lieutenant  David  Chandler  of  Tanks  inviting  him  to  his 
mess  in  Courgy  Notre  Dame.  He  had  accepted,  and  drove  out 
to  that  village  in  a  military  car,  heavily  camouflaged  and  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  his  very  obliging  chief. 

On  his  way  out  from  Arras  he  told  his  driver — a  young 
Scot  who  spoke  the  English  of  Elgin — not  to  drive  too  fast. 
He  was  driving  back  twenty-three  years  of  his  life.  In  April 
of  ’17,  when  he  was  a  second  lieutenant,  he  had  gone  this  way. 
The  first  part  of  his  journey  had  been  underground,  in  the 
caves  of  Arras,  over  which  the  car  now  drove  him  from  the 
Grand’  Place.  His  battalion  had  gone  down  into  them  the 
night  before  the  battle.  His  men  had  slept  down  there  using 
their  packs  for  their  pillows  with  rifles  by  their  sides.  There 
was  a  mousey  smell,  he  remembered,  and  the  smell  of  wet 
chalk  and  acetylene  lamps  and  guttering  candles  lighting 
rather  dimly  the  long  tunnels  in  which  were  the  cave¬ 
like  recesses  used  as  dug-outs  by  the  men.  There  were 
several  thousands  of  men  down  there  waiting  for  the  attack 
at  dawn.  Most  of  them  slept,  though  next  day  many  of  them 
would  be  sleeping  for  ever.  He  heard  their  deep  slumbrous 
breath  like  that  of  animals.  Others,  more  nervy,  stayed  awake 
and  played  cards  by  candlelight.  The  candles  were  stuck  in 
beer-bottles  on  ledges  of  white  chalk,  and  flung  queer  flickering 
shadows. 

He  had  remained  awake  all  night,  talking  now  and  then  to 
a  fellow-officer  named  Phillips,  who  had  a  hunch — perfectly 
correct — that  he  would  be  killed  next  day.  It  didn’t  worry 
him  very  much,  but  it  made  him  talk  about  life  and  God  and 
a  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged.  He  thought  humanity  ought 
to  have  devised  some  better  form  of  civilization  after  so  many 
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thousands  of  years  since  it  had  developed  intelligence.  It 
seemed  to  him  silly  that  reasonable  men  should  be  slaughtering 
one  another  in  heaps  for  no  good  reason  that  he  could  find. 
He  had  no  personal  hatred  against  the  enemy.  He  thought 
they  had  been  trapped  into  it  like  all  the  others.  He  couldn’t 
blame  the  war  on  the  young  German  peasants  who  would  be 
standing-to  at  dawn. 

Redwood  remembered  that  conversation.  It  had  been 
interrupted  from  time  to  time  by  the  company  officers  getting 
nervous  as  the  night  went  on.  One  of  them — Cotley  Smith — 
kept  taking  nips  out  of  a  brandy -flask.  His  nerves  were  all 
on  edge.  Another,  young  Fairfax  Browne,  kept  glancing  at  his 
wrist-watch — a  thousand  times — by  the  light  of  his  cigarette. 
Redwood  himself  kept  smoking  cigarette  after  cigarette  until  he 
felt  a  little  sick. 

His  company  had  not  gone  up  with  the  first  wave  which 
emerged  from  the  tunnels  quite  close  to  the  German  front  line. 
It  had  gone  up  when  the  first  of  the  lightly  wounded  were 
already  coming  back.  It  was  a  queer,  sinister  experience. 
Redwood’s  steel  hat  clinked  against  the  helmets  of  the  long 
line  of  lightly  wounded  coming  back  along  the  tunnel.  Now 
and  then  a  man  groaned  and  said,  “Oh,  Christ !”  because  his 
wound  was  jogged  in  the  narrow  passage.  Some  of  them  had 
tied  rags  round  their  arms  or  hands,  or  had  bandaged  their 
heads.  He  remembered  one  boy  who  had  been  blinded.  He 
was  being  led  along  by  a  pal.  The  unwounded  men  going 
forward — his  own  battalion — did  not  seem  affected  by  the 
sight  of  those  who  ‘copped  it’.  They  were  used  to  that  kind 
of  thing,  on  the  Somme  and  elsewhere.  The  terrific  urge  of 
the  individual  ego  made  them  utterly  indifferent  to  the  other 
fellows.  Anyhow,  it  would  be  their  turn  next. 

Redwood,  looking  out  of  the  left-hand  window  of  his 
car,  remembered  all  that  as  though  it  had  happened  yesterday. 
He  remembered  the  He  of  the  land.  Over  there  was  the  glacis 
formed  by  the  Scarpe  where  the  German  machine-guns  had 
mown  down  his  battahon.  Over  there  was  the  place  where  he 
had  been  hit — surely  somewhere  over  there  in  sight  of  Monchy 
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hill  three  days  after  the  battle  had  begun.  But  it  was  all 
different,  he  noticed.  These  neat  little  villages  were  just  heaps 
of  brick  and  stone  then.  It  was  queer  how  often  a  crucifix 
seemed  to  escape  the  shell-fire.  The  men  were  superstitious 
about  that.  There  was  Monchy — quite  a  small  hill,  though 
it  had  seemed  almost  like  a  mountain  because  of  enemy 
observation.  The  cavalry  had  charged  up  it  in  a  snowstorm. 
Damn’  silly,  really  !  He  had  seen  the  dead  bodies  of  young 
troopers  lying  on  the  ground.  The  Germans  had  sent  up  an 
aeroplane  which  signalled  back  to  the  gunners.  They  had 
plastered  the  dismounted  cavalry.  When  the  charge  was  made 
they  sent  over  black  shrapnel,  and  there  was  a  blast  of  machine- 
gun  fire  from  every  bit  of  ruin  on  the  hill. 

He  was  wounded  this  side  of  Monchy — somewhere  within 
a  thousand  yards.  Yes  !  He  remembered  it  all.  Was  it 
yesterday,  or  after  seven  days’  leave — or  a  thousand  years  ? 
Sometimes,  since  he  had  been  back  in  France,  it  seemed  as 
though  twenty-five  years  had  been  blotted  out.  He  felt 
exactly  the  same.  Not  a  day  older.  It  was  only  when  he  was 
reminded  of  his  age — forty-eight,  wasn’t  it  ? — by  young 
fellows  like  David,  who  called  him  ‘sir’  and  regarded  him  as  a 
veteran,  that  he  remembered  the  flight  of  time. 

David  was  waiting  for  him  now  at  the  entrance  to  the 
farmhouse  of  Cour^y  Notre  Dame. 

“  ’Morning,  sir  !”  said  David  cheerily.  “This  is  splendid. 
I’ve  arranged  a  little  programme  for  you.” 

The  programme  consisted  of  a  drive  in  a  tank — David’s 
tank,  with  other  tanks  manoeuvring  within  signalling  distance — 
luncheon  with  his  brother  officers  in  the  farmhouse,  and  tea 
with  the  colonel  in  the  red-brick  chateau  which  was  battalion 
H.Q. 

David  commanded  his  machine  with  the  audacity  and 
nerve  of  Boadicea  driving  her  chariot  against  the  Roman 
legions.  Redwood  pretended  to  like  it.  With  his  right  cheek 
against  a  machine-gun  and  his  left  eye  in  the  rubber  socket  of 
a  peephole  through  which  he  could  see  the  winding  roads 
and  dangers  ahead,  flooded  fields  and  deep  ditches,  he  was 
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closely  wedged  in  with  polished  steel,  not  yielding  or  cushion¬ 
like  when  he  was  lurched  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

David  explained  his  box  of  tricks  with  keen  technical 
enthusiasm,  interrupted  by  shouts  down  a  speaking-tube  to 
his  driver. 

“Take  the  turn  to  the  left — the  left,  you  fool !  Carry  on 
towards  the  black  barn.  Yes,  straight  ahead.  Oh,  damn  the 
floods  1  She’ll  take  it  all  right.  Never  mind  the  ditch.  You’re 
driving  a  tank,  aren’t  you,  not  a  baby’s  pram  ?  Well,  we 
nearly  turned  over  that  time,  my  lad.  Oh,  of  course  I  know 
you’d  laugh  if  I  broke  my  blooming  neck.” 

It  was  Redwood’s  neck  which  was  nearly  broken.  At 
least,  he  felt  his  spine  was  badly  jerked. 

“Comfortable  ?”  asked  David  cheerily. 

“Fine !”  said  Redwood. 

David  explained  the  signalling  apparatus  by  wireless. 

“Shove  on  those  headphones,”  he  said.  “I’ll  do  a  bit  of 
chit-chat  to  the  others.” 

Redwood  put  on  the  headphones  and  heard  very  distinctly 
a  Balliol  voice  announcing  Jack  Payne  and  his  band,  followed 
by  a  syncopated  melody  with  humorous  effects. 

“That’s  the  blighted  old  B.B.C.,”  shouted  David,  who 
was  also  wearing  headphones.  “It  always  keeps  breaking 
in  until  we  get  on  to  our  own  wavelength.”  He  pressed  a 
switch  and  said,  “Over  !” 

Redwood  heard  a  voice. 

“Charles  calling.  That  you,  David  ?” 

“David  speaking,”  said  the  owner  of  that  name. 

“Well,  blast  you,  David,”  said  Charles,  “you’ve 
been  driving  like  a  lunatic!  I  nearly  got  sunk  in  that 
swamp.” 

His  words  were  not  well  chosen.  They  would  have  shocked 
a  Billingsgate  porter. 

“Same  to  you,  Charles,”  answered  David  down  his 
mouthpiece.  “But  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  and  talk 
nicely  to  our  distinguished  guest.  Coming  over.” 

He  handed  the  wireless  to  Redwood. 
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“Tell  him  to  keep  his  hair  on,”  he  suggested. 

Redwood  said,  “Good  morning.” 

“  ’Morning,  sir,”  answered  the  voice  of  the  major.  “I 
expect  you’re  feeling  a  bit  bruised  ?  David  mistakes  his  tank 
for  a  kangaroo.” 

“It’s  great  fun,”  answered  Redwood  gallantly. 

Greater  fun  was  to  follow.  David  took  the  wheel  himself 
while  the  driver  climbed  into  the  gunner’s  seat. 

“I’ll  show  Charles  how  to  drive  a  tank,”  he  threatened. 

He  showed  him.  Redwood  had  an  idea  that  he  was  a 
lemon-pip  in  a  cocktail-shaker.  His  head  came  into  sharp 
contact  with  the  butt  of  a  machine-gun. 

“Hold  on,  sir  1”  shouted  David  from  the  wheel.  “Mind 
your  head.” 

Over  the  fields  they  went,  plunging  through  a  flood  and 
scattering  the  water  high  above  the  tracks.  David  dodged  a 
poplar  tree  by  a  hair’s  breadth  and  went  crashing  through  a 
thicket.  He  staggered  down  a  steep  bank  and  made  a  right- 
hand  turn  into  a  narrow  farm  track.  Then  he  accelerated,  and 
the  tank  made  remarkable  speed  down  winding  ways  until, 
to  Redwood’s  great  relief,  it  came  to  rest  again  outside  the 
farmhouse  which  was  David’s  biliet. 

“Great  stuff  i”  remarked  Redwood,  opening  the  steel 
door  and  getting  out.  Secretly,  he  was  surprised  to  find  himself 
on  both  feet  and  apparently  uninjured. 

David  looked  pleased  by  this  tribute. 

“There’s  still  a  little  life  in  the  old  lady,”  he  said  cheerily. 
“One  day  she’ll  fall  to  bits  like  the  one-hoss  shay.” 

He  gazed  down  the  village  street. 

“Not  a  sign  of  the  others,”  he  said  with  self-satisfaction. 
“We  left  ’em  standing.  Charles  will  be  furious.” 

Charles  was  furious,  but  recovered  his  good-humour  after 
two  glasses  of  sherry  in  his  mess,  where  he  was  very  civil  to 
Redwood.  Other  young  officers  drifted  in,  and  Blandyke  went 
over  to  shake  hands  with  Redwood  in.  his  shy  way. 

“You’re  lucky  to  be  alive,  sir,”  he  said  quietly.  “David 
is  a  menace  inside  a  tank.” 
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“I  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,”  answered  Redwood 
generously. 

They  put  on  a  very  good  lunch,  and  Redwood  noticed  that 
a  rather  pretty  dark-eyed  girl  was  in  the  kitchen,  which  he  could 
see  through  the  open  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  sat.  He 
also  noticed  that  she  and  Blandyke  exchanged  smiles.  It  was 
Yvonne  Alisse. 

“I’ve  constituted  myself  the  guardian  angel  of  that  maiden,” 
said  David.  “I’m  doing  my  best  to  save  her  from  the  lascivious 
assaults  of  the  licentious  soldiery.  Babe  Blandyke  follows  her 
about  with  his  amorous  and  wistful  gaze.  The  poor  lad  is 
suffering  from  the  usual  pangs  of  early  adolescence.” 

“Shut  up,  David,”  said  Blandyke  with  a  sudden  flush. 
“You  ought  to  be  drowned  in  the  duck-pond.” 

“What  is  your  idea  of  this  very  odd  war?”  asked  the 
Major,  turning  to  Redwood  politely. 

They  seemed  to  be  relieved  when  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
he  thought  the  Germans  wouldn’t  attack  on  the  Western 
Front,  unless  as  a  last  despondent  gamble. 

They  seemed  interested  when  later  he  told  them  something 
about  the  Battle  of  Arras  in  April  of  ’17.  They  had  never 
heard  of  the  cavalry  charge  up  Monchy  hill.  He  found 
himself  talking  too  much.  These  boys  were  exactly  like  the 
crowd  he  had  known  before  the  battles  of  the  Somme — his 
own  crowd.  Those  twenty-odd  years  of  the  war  had  slipped 
away.  He  was  back  again,  after  seven  days’  leave  ;  that  odd 
persistent  idea  which  had  taken  hold  of  him.  The  post-war 
years  had  only  been  a  dream. 

“I’ve  promised  to  take  you  up  to  the  chateau ,”  said  David 
after  lunch.  “The  colonel  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with 
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THE  COLONEL  HAD  A  TALK  WITH  HIM.  JULES  DE  LA  CADE,  THE 

French  liaison  officer,  was  present  with  the  Rev.  Seymour 
Charlton,  padre  of  Tanks,  and  one  or  two  other  officers.  The 
conversation  was  mostly  about  Germany  and  the  possibility 
of  a  stalemate  unless  the  blockade  forced  Hitler  to  attempt  a 
break  through  by  a  furious  Blitzkrieg. 

“At  the  moment,”  said  David,  “it’s  a  Sitzkrieg .” 

He  may  have  been  the  original  author  of  that  joke  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  an  army  in  waiting. 

Redwood,  being  in  Intelligence,  was  listened  to  with 
respect,  as  a  man  who  ought  to  know  the  real  truth,  and  they 
were  disappointed  when  he  confessed  that  he  knew  no  more 
than  they  did. 

“It’s  all  incalculable,”  he  said,  “because  it  depends  entirely 
on  what  happens  in  the  head  of  Hitler  himself.  One  can’t 
make  the  ordinary  deductions  from  what  evidence  we  get. 
One  is  dealing  with  a  man  who  has  brainstorms,  and  who 
ignores  the  advice  of  his  generals,  and  is  prepared  to  take 
enormous  risks  because  he  believes  in  his  own  star,  or  the 
secret  voices  which  speak  to  him  in  his  mountain  eyrie.” 

“Well,  he’s  giving  us  a  bit  of  time,  thank  God,”  said 
Colonel  Alington.  “We  need  it.  Perhaps  we  may  get  a  few 
modern  types  of  tank  before  the  balloon  goes  up.  And 
perhaps  we  may  get  a  few  more  trained  men  instead  of  a  rabble 
of  raw  recruits  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  an  army.” 

“O  for  the  years  that  the  locusts  have  eaten  !”  exclaimed 
David  lugubriously,  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
addressing  the  House  of  Commons.  He  winked  slightly  at 
the  padre. 

“Above  all,”  said  one  of  the  officers,  “we  want  time  to 
build  up  the  Air  Force  and  train  pilots.  If  there’s  any  truth  in 

the  astronomical  numbers  of  German  aircraft - ” 
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“I  fail  to  understand  why  the  enemy  doesn’t  start  bombing 
over  England  and  France,”  exclaimed  the  padre ,  blinking 
through  his  eyeglasses.  “Perhaps  the  prayers  of  great 
multitudes  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.” 

“Now  then,  Padre,”  protested  the  colonel,  “you  can’t 
make  us  believe  that  Adolf’s  hand  has  been  restrained  by  the 
prayers  of  pious  old  ladies  !  It’s  because  he  damn’  well  knows 
that  if  he  starts  bombing  London,  Berlin  will  get  it  hot  and 
wouldn’t  like  it.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Redwood  thoughtfully.  “If  he  has 
all  that  superiority  of  numbers  one  would  think  that  he  would 
use  it  while  we  are  weak.  There  must  be  some  other  motive 
or  factor  which  at  present  we  don’t  know,  or  can  only  guess. 
It  may  be  the  need  of  economy  in  petrol.” 

“Isn’t  that  wishful  thinking  ?”  asked  the  colonel  doubt¬ 
fully.  “He  may  be  keeping  his  air  fleet  for  a  knock-out  blow 
at  England.” 

This  conversation  continued  for  some  time  until  David 
approached  Redwood  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him. 

“I  hate  taking  you  away  from  the  colonel,”  he  said,  “but 
I  want  to  introduce  you  to  the  owners  of  this  hideous  chateau . 
They’re  charming  people,  and  it’s  pleasant  to  take  tea  with 
them  in  their  salon  upstairs.  They  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
you.” 

“Oh,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  going  back,”  said  Redwood, 
glancing  at  his  wrist-watch. 

But  he  was  persuaded  by  young  David  to  stay  to  tea,  and 
followed  him  upstairs  after  shaking  hands  with  the  colonel 
and  the  officers. 

“David,”  said  the  colonel,  “is  getting  rather  thick  with  the 
family.  He  strums  on  their  piano  to  them,  and  is  quite  their 
little  pet.” 

He  dropped  his  monocle  and  winked  at  Redwood. 

“ Cherche^  la  femme”  he  remarked  drily. 

“My  dear  Colonel,”  said  David  calmly,  “I  like  to  keep  my 
hand  in  as  a  piano-tuner.  After  the  war — if  there  is  any  after — 
I  may  have  to  earn  a  bit  of  money  at  the  end  of  a  seaside  pier.” 
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“Tell  that  to  the  Marines/’  said  the  colonel,  who  knew  that 
David’s  family  had  masses  of  money  from  artificial  silk. 

Only  Marthe  was  in  the  salon  when  David  came  in  with 
Redwood  and  introduced  him. 

“Maman  is  in  Arras,”  said  Marthe.  “But  she  will  be  back 
in  time  for  tea,  I  hope.  Armand  Lacoste  is  driving  her  in  his 
dilapidated  old  Citroen.  He  took  her  in  to  lunch.” 

She  was  very  charming  to  Redwood,  though  her  eyes 
strayed  now  and  then  towards  David  and  exchanged  a  smile 
with  him.  Redwood  was  rather  taken  with  her.  She  reminded 
him  slightly  of  someone  he  had  known  in  the  past — something 
about  the  poise  of  her  head,  something  about  her  eyes.  He 
had  an  odd  idea  that  he  had  met  this  girl  before  somewhere. 

“Any  news  from  your  brother  ?”  asked  David. 

Marthe  said  that  they  had  had  a  letter  from  him  two  days 
ago.  There  had  been  a  lot  of  artillery  fire  opposite  Saar- 
briicken  and  in  the  forest  of  Warndt.  The  French  had  pushed 
out  their  line — the  outpost  line — and  were  actually  on  German 
soil  here  and  there.  They  had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners. 

“Good  work,”  said  David.  “It’s  the  real  thing  down  there. 
The  war  hasn’t  begun  as  far  as  we’re  concerned.  The  B.E.F. 
is  in  a  backwater.  Long  may  it  remain  so  !  No  bloody  battles 
for  little  David  !  He  wishes  to  die  in  his  bed  at  a  ripe  old  age 
surrounded  by  his  children  and  his  children’s  children.” 

Marthe  gave  a  little  squeal  of  laughter. 

“You’re  a  disgrace !”  she  exclaimed.  “I  believe  you’re 
a  pacifist.  But  all  you  English  officers  pretend  that  you  don’t 
want  to  fight.  It’s  a  pose.” 

“ Chere  mademoiselle ,”  answered  David,  “I  assure  you  that 
it  is  the  pure  and  simple  truth.  We  know  too  much  about  the 
last  war  in  which  our  fathers  fought  and  mostly  died,  including 
my  own,  whose  grave,  by  the  by,  I  ought  to  go  and  find  one 
day.  It’s  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Vimy 
Ridge.  Captain  Redwood  knows  all  about  that  last  war.  He 
makes  my  blood  run  cold  when  he  gets  going  on  it.” 

“Sorry  !”  said  Redwood.  “I  know  it’s  the  unmentionable 
subject — very  boring  to  the  younger  crowd.” 
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“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  that,  sir.  On  the  contrary.  I’m 
thrilled.” 

Mademoiselle  Marthe  Vallon  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
“Why  have  you  come  to  France  if  you  do  not  want  to  fight  ? 
Have  you  come  here  to  learn  a  little  French  ?  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  idea  at  all.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
German  propaganda  that  the  English  will  fight  to  the  death  of 
the  last  Frenchman.  Perhaps  you  can  explain,  mon  capitaine  ?” 

She  turned  to  Redwood  with  a  challenge  in  her  smile. 

“There  is  no  truth  in  that,”  he  answered.  “These  young  men 
will  fight  like  their  fathers,  who  left  a  million  dead  on  French 
soil.  They  have  the  same  spirit  as  those  who  were  in  the  last 
war.  But  they  have  a  very  reasonable  dislike  of  war  and  death. 
They  prefer  life  and  beauty.  Isn’t  that  also  rather  reasonable  ?” 

He  smiled  at  this  young  French  girl. 

“Death  is  nothing,”  said  Marthe  calmly.  “I’m  not  afraid 
of  it.  I  would  gladly  die  on  the  field  of  honour  in  defence  of 
civilization.” 

“You  alarm  me,”  said  David.  “You  also  abash  me.  But, 
of  course,  if  there’s  any  dying  to  do  I  shall  do  it  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  I  hope.  Little  David  will  undoubtedly  be  in  the  first 
casualty  lists.  He  has  no  confidence  at  all  in  the  armour¬ 
plating  of  his  pestilential  tank  !” 

Madame  Vallon  came  into  the  room  with  Armand  Lacoste, 
who  did  not  look  pleased  to  see  Marthe  with  the  English 
officers. 

David  rose  and  bent  over  Madame  Vallon’ s  hand  before 
introducing  Redwood. 

“ Enchante  de  faire  votre  connaissance ,  madam ,”  said  Redwood 
in  his  excellent  French. 

She  held  his  hand  and  did  not  release  it.  Her  face  went 
dead  white  under  its  touch  of  rouge.  She  was  staring  at  him  as 
though  she  saw  a  ghost.  There  was  a  kind  of  fear  in  her  eyes. 

He  looked  at  her  without  knowing  her.  Why  was  she 
staring  at  him  like  that — this  thin  lady  in  black  who  was  the 
mother  of  that  pretty  girl  ?  He  looked  into  her  eyes,  which 
were  staring  at  him  with  a  kind  of  fear  in  them.  Something 
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appeared  in  her  face.  She  was  the  ghost  of  someone  he  had 
known  ;  a  young  girl  he  had  known  years  ago  in  Amiens  during 
the  last  war.  He  had  searched  for  her  since.  He  had  searched 
for  her  in  Amiens  before  he  married  Ethel.  He  had  made 
inquiries  everywhere,  but  she  had  gone.  Now  he  had  found 
her  and  she  was  different.  It  was  after  twenty-odd  years. 
Twenty  years  make  a  difference  to  a  woman. 

“Marguerite  !”  he  said  quietly. 

She  spoke  to  him  in  a  low  voice  which  was  nearly  a 
whisper. 

“Peter  ...  Is  it  Peter  ?  .  .  .  Are  you  then  alive  ?” 

Armand  Lacoste  was  talking  to  Marthe.  He  was  telling 
her  that  he  was  going  to  the  Queen’s  as  their  liaison  officer. 

It  was  David  Chandler  who  noticed  something  odd  about 
the  behaviour  of  his  friend  Redwood  and  Madame  Vallon. 

“Have  you  met  before  ?”  he  asked  with  raised  eyebrows. 
“Or  are  you  seeing  ghosts  ?” 

It  was  Madame  Vallon  who  answered  him. 

“Yes,  we  have  met  before.  That  is  very  strange,  is  it  not  ?” 

She  laughed  at  the  strangeness  of  it,  but  her  face  was  still 
very  pale,  as  David  noticed  with  concern. 

“It  was  a  long  time  ago.  It  was  in  Amiens  during  the  last 
war.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  ghost.  One  of  those  ghosts  of 
the  last  war — of  whom  there  are  so  many — in  remembrance, 
I  mean.” 

“Maman  1”  cried  Marthe  suddenly.  “How  strange  you 
look  !  Are  you  unwell  ?” 

“Perhaps  a  little  cold  for  a  moment,”  said  Madame  Vallon. 
“It  was  cold  in  Armand’s  car.  Won’t  you  make  the  tea, 
ma  cherie  ?” 

She  took  off  her  hat — one  of  those  little  cock-eyed  hats — 
and  let  it  drop  on  to  the  brocaded  sofa. 

“Armand  has  become  an  interpreter  with  the  English,” 
she  said. 

She  did  not  talk  to  Redwood  at  tea-time,  and  never  once 
looked  at  him.  She  was  talking  with  Armand  Lacoste  and 
David,  and  then  with  Jules  de  la  Cade,  who  came  to  join  them. 
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Redwood  sat  silent.  Several  times  he  glanced  at  Madame 
Vallon  whom  once  he  had  known  as  Marguerite.  He  could 
see  her  in  her  girlhood.  She  was  still  attractive,  he  thought, 
though  much  thinner  and  a  little  worn.  He  hadn’t  known  her 
at  first.  Not  for  a  second  or  two.  He  remembered  her  voice 
best,  especially  when  she  laughed — a  low-toned  laugh.  She 
had  laughed  like  that  when  he  told  her  he  loved  her.  She  had 
said,  ‘‘All  you  English  are  flirts.  You  are  not  serious,  Peter.” 
That  was  when  he  was  twenty-three  or  so.  He  had  loved  her 
with  passion. 

She  came  over  to  him  when  tea  was  finished.  He  had  gone 
over  to  the  piano  to  look  at  the  photograph  of  a  young  French 
soldier  in  uniform. 

She  spoke  in  English. 

“Peter,  I  must  see  you.  Where  can  I  find  you  ?” 

“Arras,”  he  told  her.  “After  five  o’clock  any  day.” 

“After  all  these  years,”  she  said.  “Oh,  Peter,  I  thought 
you  were  dead !” 

She  laughed  a  little  strangely  at  finding  him  alive. 

“I  tried  to  find  you,”  he  said.  “I  lost  you.  Who  is  that. 
Marguerite  ?” 

“It  is  my  son,”  she  told  him.  “His  name  is  Pierre — after 
you,  Peter.” 

He  looked  again  at  the  photograph  of  the  young  soldier 
in  uniform. 

“He  looks  charming,”  he  said  gravely. 

“Yes.  I  will  tell  you  about  him  one  day.” 

“I  must  go  now,  Marguerite,”  he  said. 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  in  his  firm  grip. 

“This  is  very  astonishing,”  he  said.  “I  can  hardly  believe 
it  yet.” 

“Something  led  you  here,”  she  answered.  “You  were 
bound  to  come.  I  used  to  dream  that  you  had  come  back.” 

“I’ve  come  back,”  he  answered,  “after  many  years.” 

His  voice  was  rather  sad. 

“You  still  wear  the  little  castle,”  she  said,  touching  the 
lapel  of  his  tunic. 


XX 


ON  THE  WAY  BACK  TO  ARRAS  IN  THE  CAMOUFLAGED  CAR,  Red- 
wood  sat  very  silent,  without  saying  a  word  to  Jock,  his  young 
driver,  with  whom  he  generally  talked  a  little,  asking  about 
his  people  and  his  billet  and  what  he  did  in  his  spare  time, 
in  order  to  show  a  little  human  interest  in  a  lad  from  Elgin 
who  must  feel  very  strange  in  France. 

His  mind  was  entirely  possessed  by  his  meeting  with 
Marguerite  Carpentier,  who  was  now  Madame  Vallon.  It 
brought  back  poignant  memories  of  twenty-odd  years  ago  as 
they  had  all  been  brought  back  by  this  new  war  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  old  scenes  again.  She  believed  that  he 
was  dead,  she  told  him.  He  felt  like  that.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  dead,  or  sleeping,  for  all  those  years,  and  now  had 
wakened  up  again.  It  was  all  very  ghost-like.  Perhaps  ghosts 
felt  as  he  did  if  ever  they  returned  to  earth  to  find  that  the 
boys  they  had  left  were  young  men  now — young  men  in 
uniform — and  that  the  girls  they  had  loved  were  middle-aged 
women  with  changed  faces,  and  yet  recognizable,  and  not  very 
different  after  a  minute  or  two,  because  inside  themselves  they 
were  the  same,  and  the  same  spirit  looked  out  of  their  eyes, 
and  their  voices  were  unchanged. 

He  had  loved  Marguerite  who  was  now  Madame  Vallon. 
He  had  loved  her  with  a  boy’s  first  passion  and  ecstasy  and 
pain.  He  remembered  the  day  he  first  met  her  in  Amiens.  He 
had  been  billeted  in  her  parents’  house  just  before  the  battles 
of  the  Somme  when  he  was  doing  a  course  of  map-reading 
before  rejoining  his  battalion.  They  lived  in  the  rue  Amiral 
Courbet,  in  an  old  house  behind  iron  gates.  From  his  bedroom 
window  he  could  see  the  leaden  roof  and  spire  of  Amiens 
cathedral  with  its  pinnacles  and  lacework  parapet.  She  had 
come  into  his  room  to  ask  him  if  he  wanted  anything,  and  he 
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had  told  her  that  he  wanted  a  little  conversation,  feeling  very 
lonely  and  homeless.  She  had  laughed  at  that,  with  a  little  low- 
toned  laugh.  She  had  stopped  to  talk  a  little  until  her  mother 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  called  out  “Marguerite”  rather 
anxiously.  She  had  been  learning  English,  she  told  him,  and 
spoke  it  prettily  with  an  amusing  accent. 

He  had  invented  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  getting  her  into  his 
room  again,  though  her  mother  was  watchful  for  a  few  days. 
He  had  even  gone  to  the  length  of  breaking  a  tooth-glass  so 
that  she  might  bring  him  another  because  the  maid  was  busy 
with  the  cooking.  Gradually  Madame  Carpentier  had  warmed 
to  him.  He  was  invited  to  spend  the  evenings  downstairs 
instead  of  sitting  alone  in  his  bedroom,  or  walking  about  the 
dark  streets  where  little  hussies  flashed  lights  at  him  and  clung 
to  his  belt.  He  had  given  English  lessons  to  Marguerite,  who 
had  been  very  quick  to  learn.  They  made  a  great  joke  of  it, 
he  remembered.  They  used  to  laugh  like  boy  and  girl  over  the 
absurdities  of  English  pronunciation.  One  evening  they  were 
left  alone  for  an  hour  by  Madame  Carpentier  and  her  husband, 
a  distinguished-looking  man  with  a  little  white  beard  who  had 
retired  from  some  business  in  Lille.  They  had  gone  out  to 
visit  some  friends. 

For  some  reason  Redwood  and  Marguerite  had  felt  shy 
with  each  other,  being  alone  for  the  first  time.  Marguerite 
had  been  very  demure  over  her  book,  which,  he  remembered, 
was  Puck  of  Pook’s  Hill ,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Suddenly  she 
had  burst  out  laughing. 

“Why  do  you  laugh  ?”  he  asked. 

“Because  it  is  so  absurd  of  us  to  sit  here  like  two  children,” 
she  told  him.  “Bother  this  book  I  Let  us  talk  about  things 
now  that  we  have  a  chance.” 

He  remembered  every  word  of  all  that.  He  remembered 
looking  at  her  very  shyly  and  thinking  what  a  white  neck  she 
had  and  how  her  head  was  poised  on  it  like  a  flower. 

He  asked  her  what  things  she  wanted  to  talk  about. 

“Anything  in  your  mind,”  she  said.  “You  look  so  shy, 
Peter.  Why  are  you  so  shy  ?” 
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That  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  Peter. 

“Because  I  love  you,”  he  told  her.  “I  am  frightfully  in 
love  with  you.” 

“Oh,  you  can’t  be  frightfully  in  love,”  she  protested.  “Or 
am  I  very  ugly  ?” 

“You  are  beautiful,”  he  said. 

They  were  sitting  on  opposite  sides  of  a  little  card-table 
where  their  book  lay.  She  leaned  forward  towards  him  and 
he  leaned  forward  towards  her,  and  their  lips  met  for  a  first 
kiss.  And  then  something  happened  to  the  table  and  it 
collapsed  beneath  them,  spilling  the  book.  And  because  they 
were  very  young  they  laughed  at  that  little  accident  as  though 
it  were  the  greatest  joke.  They  were  both  much  embarrassed 
when  at  that  moment  Marguerite’s  father  and  mother  came 
back.  The  friends  had  excused  themselves.  Their  son  had 
been  killed  in  the  trenches  near  Rheims.  They  could  not  see 
anyone — even  their  best  friends. 

That  night  Marguerite  had  slipped  out  of  her  bedroom 
when  he  went  upstairs  for  the  night. 

“We  were  interrupted,”  she  said.  “We  did  not  kiss  each 
other  properly.  And  I  didn’t  tell  you  that  I  have  been  in  love 
with  you  since  you  broke  your  tooth-glass  because  you  wanted 
to  see  me.” 

She  was  in  her  nightdress  covered  by  a  blue  silk  dressing- 
gown  and  her  feet  were  bare.  There  was  one  light  in  the 
passage  and  it  gleamed  on  her  black  hair. 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  she  clung  to  him  for  a 
moment  until  she  fled  at  the  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep — her 
father’s — up  the  stairs. 

Yes.  He  remembered  all  that.  It  seemed  only  the  day 
before  yesterday. 

They  had  walked  now  and  then  hand  in  hand  along  the 
towing-path  of  the  river  beyond  the  city.  It  was  June  of  1916, 
just  before  the  Somme  battles.  There  were  roses  in  the  gardens 
outside  Amiens  and  wildflowers  along  the  river  bank,  down 
which  came  slow-moving  barges.  Always  the  cathedral  was 
in  the  background,  visible  because  of  its  great  height,  and  lovely 
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and  insubstantial  in  the  faint  haze  of  summer  heat.  They  had 
picked  wildflowers  like  two  children  and  he  had  made  a  daisy- 
chain  for  her  and  put  its  chaplet  round  her  hair. 

Yes,  he  remembered  that.  Was  it  the  day  before  yesterday 
or  in  the  dream  of  another  life  ? 

Then  he  had  to  go  back  to  his  battalion.  Then  he  went 
back  to  hell.  It  was  the  time  when  the  flower  of  England  was 
scythed  down  by  German  machine-gun  fire  or  smashed  by 
high  explosives  in  Contalmaison,  in  Trones  Wood,  in  Mametz 
Wood,  in  High  Wood,  and  in  the  attack  on  Thiepval.  He  was 
an  ant  in  all  that  upheaval  of  earth.  His  best  friends  were 
killed  around  him.  There  was  the  stench  of  death  about  him. 
He  saw  the  woods  slashed  into  bare  jagged  stumps  above  the 
shell-craters.  He  saw  villages  blasted  off  the  earth.  He  saw 
the  white  chalk  of  the  subsoil  turned  up  until  all  this  landscape 
of  war  was  white  except  where  poppies  grew.  He  saw  the 
endless  streams  of  wounded — the  lightly  wounded  singing  and 
shouting  because  they  were  out  of  it  for  a  bit  and  still  alive — 
the  badly  wounded  lying  quiet  on  the  stretchers.  He  was 
wounded  in  September  when  the  tanks  went  into  action  for 
the  first  time.  September  the  fifteenth.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
wound  but  enough  to  send  him  to  England  for  a  spell.  He 
used  to  write  to  Marguerite.  She  used  to  answer  his  letters. 
Before  coming  out  to  this  new  war  he  had  found  a  packet  of 
them  in  his  desk  in  a  sealed  envelope  which  he  opened.  Ethel 
had  come  in  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  with  a  laugh. 

“Old  love  letters  ?”  she  asked  lightly,  but  did  not  stop  to 
hear  his  answer  because  she  was  going  to  try  on  children’s 
gas  masks. 

When  did  he  next  see  Marguerite  ? 

In  the  Spring  of  ’17  when  he  went  through  Amiens  before 
the  battle  of  Arras. 

She  was  looking  less  of  a  child,  graver  and  more  mature. 
More  beautiful,  he  thought.  Her  brother  had  been  killed. 
Many  of  her  friends  had  been  killed.  He  had  only  half  an  hour 
with  her — a  precious  half-hour,  though  she  wept  a  little, 
because  of  the  war  and  because  she  said  he  was  changed. 
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“We  are  no  longer  boy  and  girl,”  she  told  him.  “War  has 
put  lines  on  your  face,  Peter.  It  has  taken  the  laughter  out  of 
your  eyes.  Oh,  my  poor  Peter,  why  does  God  allow  such 
suffering  ?” 

She  came  to  the  station  with  him  and  kissed  him  before 
many  officers  and  men. 

“Don’t  get  killed,”  she  whispered.  “If  you  are  killed  I 
shall  die  too.” 

He  remembered  that.  Surely  it  was  yesterday  ?  Now  that 
he  had  met  her  again  it  seemed  like  yesterday. 

He  was  wounded  again  in  the  battle  of  Arras  not  far 
from  Monchy,  badly  this  time.  He  was  in  a  hospital  down  in 
Devonshire  for  five  months.  Marguerite  wrote  sad  little 
letters  to  him. 

The  next  time  he  saw  her  was  just  before  the  March 
retreat  in  T  8.  His  battalion  had  been  out  of  the  line  at  a  village 
near  Albert.  He  lorry-hopped  to  Amiens  several  times  and 
saw  Marguerite,  who  was  serving  in  a  canteen  in  the  station. 
It  was  difficult  for  her  to  get  away,  but  he  persuaded  her  to 
steal  an  hour  or  two  now  and  then.  Sometimes  they  walked 
up  and  down  the  rue  des  Trois  Cailloux  in  order  to  be  alone — 
it  was  so  hard  to  be  alone  with  her  where  there  was  an  endless 
queue  of  muddy  men  staring  into  the  shop  windows,  going 
into  a  wine-shop,  or  standing  in  groups  at  the  street  corners 
-—Scottish  soldiers,  Australians,  and  men  of  English  battalions. 
One  afternoon  they  went  to  the  cathedral  and  sat  there  for  an 
hour,  hand  in  hand,  in  its  dim  light  between  the  tall  columns. 
They  whispered  to  each  other,  and  once  when  a  group  of 
Australian  soldiers  had  gone  out  he  held  her  in  his  arms  with 
a  long  enduring  kiss.  It  was  their  last  embrace.  He  never 
saw  her  again  until  he  met  her  this  afternoon. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  during  the  March  retreat  after  being 
wounded  in  the  head.  The  German  doctors  had  to  take  a 
bullet  out  of  his  brain,  and  for  three  months  he  lay  in  a  German 
hospital  at  Trier  without  strength  enough  to  write  or  speak. 
He  had  been  reported  as  ‘missing,  believed  killed’.  When  he 
came  home  after  the  Armistice  his  people  thought  he  was  a 
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ghost.  He  found  no  letters  from  Marguerite.  His  uncle  and 
aunt,  with  whom  he  lived  because  his  parents  had  died  when 
he  was  a  child,  had  moved  from  their  flat  in  Knightsbridge 
and  gone  down  to  Devonshire.  Perhaps  Marguerite’s  letters 
had  gone  to  an  empty  flat.  The  post-office  in  William  Street 
could  give  him  no  information. 

“Your  people  did  not  fill  up  a  form,”  said  the  postmaster. 
That  was  like  his  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  utterly  unpractical. 
It  was  no  use  being  angry  with  them.  It  was  no  use  sitting 
about  despairingly.  He  went  to  Amiens.  The  house  in  the 
rue  Amiral  Courbet  had  been  destroyed  when  the  German  guns 
came  close  enough  to  shell  the  city.  No  one  could  tell  him 
what  had  become  of  the  Carpentier  family.  The  people  in  the 
bookshop  had  an  idea  that  they  had  gone  to  live  at  Nice.  The 
old  man  in  the  antique-shop  had  heard  that  they  had  gone  to 
Brittany.  The  head  waiter — Gaston — of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin, 
who  had  known  everybody  in  Amiens,  believed  that  they  had 
gone  to  Paris.  Yes,  he  remembered  Marguerite.  Une  char- 
mante  demoiselle.  Many  people  had  disappeared,  he  said.  No 
one  would  ever  know  how  many  had  been  killed  in  their 
cellars  during  the  bombardment.  In  any  case,  many  had  not 
returned. 

Peter  Redwood  had  lost  Marguerite.  She  became  a  dream 
of  his  youth  belonging  to  the  dream  of  the  war,  which  but  for 
her  was  a  nightmare.  Five  years  later  he  married  Ethel. 


XXI 


DAVID  CHANDLER  OF  INFANTRY  TANKS  STROLLED  ONE  DAY  INTO 

the  Hotel  de  l’Univers  in  Arras  to  visit  his  friend  Julian 
Grant,  the  war  correspondent  whom  he  had  met  one  night  in 
the  darkness  slightly  illuminated  by  the  disc  of  his  flashlight. 

The  Hotel  de  1’Univers  was  approached  by  a  courtyard, 
very  muddy  underfoot,  which  led  through  an  open  door — its 
heavy  oak  was  closed  at  night — into  an  inner  courtyard  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  eighteenth- century  building  which  had  once 
been  a  convent.  In  this  inner  courtyard,  as  David  noticed, 
were  two  military  cars  in  which  the  drivers  were  sleeping  at 
six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  an  October  day  when  daylight 
was  fading. 

At  the  end  of  the  narrow  hall  of  the  hotel  an  elderly  general 
with  white  hair  and  beetling  eyebrows  was  in  amiable  con¬ 
versation  with  a  lady  in  the  cash-desk,  but  looked  up  good- 
naturedly  when  David  stood  at  his  side  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  inquiry.  David  saluted  with  the  slightly  apoplectic 
gesture  necessary  to  generals  from  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
lieutenants. 

“ Comme  je  vous  ai  dit ,”  continued  the  general  to  the  lady 
at  the  cash-desk,  “cette  guerre  n’est  pas  encore  commence 

He  glanced  sideways  with  a  fatherly  smile  at  David,  and 
said,  “Go  ahead,  young  fellow.” 

“Where  can  I  find  Mr.  Julian  Grant  ?”  inquired 
David. 

“Number  28,”  answered  the  lady.  “First  floor.  Turn 
left  past  the  w.c.” 

“ Merci ,  madam e .” 

David  followed  instructions,  but  was  somewhat  startled  at 
an  apparition  which  came  forth  from  one  of  the  bedroom  doors 
and  passed  him  rapidly  with  an  enchanting  smile.  It  was  the 
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apparition  of  a  young  woman  in  a  blue  pullover  and  scarlet 
trousers,  with  bare  feet  in  red  slippers. 

“No  doubt  a  German  spy  !”  thought  David.  “It  might  be 
worth  following  up.” 

But  he  followed  his  own  trail  and  arrived  at  Number  28, 
at  which  he  knocked  before  entering. 

“Hullo,  David  !”  cried  Julian  Grant.  “Have  a  cigarette. 
Have  a  drink.  I’m  just  finishing  a  small  piece  for  the  papers.” 

Julian  sat  at  a  dressing-room  table  tapping  furiously  at  a 
miniature  typewriter.  Obviously  he  had  been  thrusting  his 
fingers  through  his  hair,  for  it  was  considerably  disordered,  and 
the  sign  of  intensive  thought  was  upon  his  brow,  which  was 
deeply  furrowed. 

David  gazed  round  the  room  with  awe  and  admiration. 
It  was  a  spacious  place  in  which  there  were  two  beds  with 
yellow  bedspreads.  One  of  them  only  seemed  to  be  in  use, 
judging  by  the  uncrumpled  appearance  of  the  other.  A 
curtain  half  drawn  revealed  a  small  inner  room  with  a  white 
enamelled  bath  of  full  length.  On  the  table  at  which  Julian 
was  typing  was  a  large-size  wireless  set  from  which  came  in  a 
subdued  way  the  music  of  the  B.B.C.’s  theatre  orchestra.  A 
belt,  gas  mask,  steel  hat,  and  trench  coat  hung  on  pegs  above  a 
row  of  boots  among  which  was  a  pair  of  very  good-looking 
Newmarkets.  On  the  commode  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  beds 
was  the  photograph  of  a  girl  and  a  pile  of  books.  Above  the 
washstand  on  a  glass  shelf  stood  a  row  of  medicine-bottles  and 
hair-oils. 

A  silk  dressing-gown  with  scarlet  dragons  embroidered  on 
it  hung  over  one  of  the  chairs. 

“Gosh  !”  exclaimed  David  with  deep  enthusiasm.  “Is  this 
how  war  correspondents  live  in  time  of  war  ?” 

“Have  a  cigarette,  old  man,”  said  Julian.  “Have  a 
chocolate.” 

David  took  a  chocolate  from  a  big  box.  They  were  super 
chocolates  filled  with  liqueur. 

Julian  went  on  typing  and  the  furrow  on  his  brow 
deepened. 
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There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the  entry  of  a 
soldier  of  melancholy  appearance. 

“Anything  I  can  do  ?”  he  asked  gloomily. 

“Yes.  Shut  up,”  said  Julian  Grant,  tearing  a  sheet  from 
his  machine. 

“I’ll  go  and  get  the  Paris  Soir ,”  said  the  gloomy  young 
soldier,  still  more  gloomily. 

He  left  the  room  without  saluting. 

Julian  went  on  with  his  piece  for  the  papers  while  David 
smoked  a  cigarette  from  a  silver  box  and  sat  on  the  farther  bed 
glancing  through  the  pages  of  an  illustrated  magazine. 

Presently  there  was  a  strange  noise  in  the  passage.  It 
sounded  like  some  animal  breathing  hard.  It  banged  against 
the  bedroom  door,  which  burst  open,  giving  entry  to  a 
chambermaid  pushing  a  vacuum  cleaner,  and  another 
chambermaid  carrying  a  tin  of  metal  polish  and  a  wet  swab. 

Julian  Grant  regarded  them  with  fury,  and  spoke  in 
remarkably  good  French. 

“With  what  sinister  intention  do  you  two  women  always 
bring  that  infernal  machine  into  my  room  just  as  I’m  doing  a 
bit  of  writing  after  a  hard  day  ?” 

He  pleaded  with  a  dumpy  little  woman  in  black  with 
bright  black  and  merry  eyes. 

“I  implore  you,  Alfredine — go  away  like  a  good  girl. 
Here  !  I  know  you  want  to  be  bribed.  I  suppose  that’s  what 
you’ve  come  for !” 

He  grabbed  two  chocolates  from  the  big  box  and  popped 
one  into  each  smiling  mouth. 

“Now  go  away  and  plague  somebody  else.” 

“Just  as  you  like,  M’sieur  Grant,”  said  the  one  called 
Alfredine.  “But  we  have  to  take  the  rooms  in  turn.” 

“Encore  un  chocolat ,”  pleaded  the  other. 

“Comme  tu  es  gourmande ,  Simone  /”  said  Julian,  holding  out 
the  box. 

She  gave  a  squeal  of  laughter,  grabbed  another  chocolate, 
and  fled  from  the  room.  The  vacuum  cleaner  was  withdrawn. 
It  went  breathing  down  the  passage. 
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“They  work  like  slaves,  those  two  women,”  said  Julian, 
“and  always  cheerful  about  it.  Both  their  husbands  are 
mobilized  and  serving  in  the  back  areas.’ ’ 

“Any  objection  if  I  have  a  hot  bath,  old  man  ?”  asked 
David.  “We  don’t  have  such  luxuries  in  Courgy  Notre  Dame.” 

“Do,”  said  Julian.  “I’ll  finish  my  piece.  Then  I  have  to 
go  and  get  it  censored — they’ll  cut  out  all  my  best  bits — and 
then  I  must  telephone  to  London.  Make  yourself  at  home ;  I’ll 
be  back  in  thirty-five  minutes.” 

“Fine !”  said  David.  “And  I  must  say  it’s  very  nice  of 
you.  I  wish  I  were  a  war  correspondent !” 

“It  looks  good,”  agreed  Julian,  “but  it’s  a  heart-breaking 
job.” 

“I  can’t  think  what  you  find  to  write  about,”  said  David. 
“Nothing  to  report  on  the  Western  Front.” 

“The  fife  of  the  Army,”  said  Julian.  “You  can’t  have 
thousands  of  men  in  France  without  some  human  interest.” 

“Well,  why  don’t  you  come  and  give  the  tanks  a  show  ?” 
asked  David. 

Julian  didn’t  answer.  Fie  slashed  at  his  typewriter  again 
and  then  tore  the  sheets  away  from  the  roller,  separated  them 
from  sheets  of  carbon  paper,  folded  them  up,  laid  them  on 
the  marble  slab  of  the  washstand,  put  on  a  heavy  coat  with  a 
muffler,  jabbed  on  his  field  cap  which  bore  the  letter  ‘C’  in 
gold,  grabbed  at  his  papers  again,  nodded  to  David,  and 
strode  out  of  the  room  uttering  three  words  : 

“Thirty-five  minutes.” 

David  had  a  hot  bath,  having  put  some  of  Julian’s 
admirable  bath  salts  into  the  hot  water. 

He  had  not  troubled  to  lock  the  bedroom  door,  and  he  was 
startled  when  he  heard  it  open.  He  was  even  more  startled  as 
he  lay  soaking  himself  when  a  female  voice  spoke  in  the 
bedroom. 

“You  there,  Julian  ?  I  thought  I’d  take  that  bath  you  said 
I  could  have  any  old  time.” 

David  had  pulled  the  curtain  across  the  little  inner  room 
which  he  now  occupied,  but  through  an  open  space  three 
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inches  wide  he  could  see  a  girl  in  a  yellow  pullover  and 
scarlet  trousers.  It  was  not  the  girl  in  a  blue  pullover  and 
scarlet  trousers  whom  he  had  encountered  in  the  passage  not 
long  ago. 

“It’s  not  Julian,”  he  said  politely.  “It’s  David.” 

The  girl  seemed  surprised.  She  kept  silence  for  a  moment 
as  though  thinking  this  out. 

“Oh,”  she  said  presently.  “Do  I  know  David  ?” 

“I  fear  not,”  he  told  her.  “I  am  a  stranger  in  these 
parts.  But  I  should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance  later  on.” 

“You  shall,”  she  promised.  “But  may  I  take  one  of 
Julian’s  chocolates  ?  They’re  very  rich.  He’s  a  very  rich 
young  man,  isn’t  he  ?” 

“He  does  himself  well,”  admitted  David  on  Julian’s  behalf. 
“I  don’t  think  he  would  mind  you  taking  one  chocolate.  But 
don’t  take  two,  there’s  a  good  girl.” 

“I’ve  taken  three,”  she  confessed  with  a  sudden  laugh. 
“Well,  so  long,  David.  I’ll  have  my  bath  later  on.” 

“So  long,”  said  David. 

He  heard  her  go  out  and  close  the  door. 

“All  this  is  very  strange,”  said  David  to  himself  as  he  used 
the  sponge  again,  and  wallowed  in  the  beautiful  hot  water. 

“But  then,”  he  added  later  after  further  consideration, 
“this  is  a  very  strange  war — at  least,  as  far  as  the  British  Army 
is  concerned.” 


XXII 


JULIAN  GRANT  CAME  BACK  WITHIN  THIRTY-FIVE  MINUTES  AND 

suggested  that  they  should  dine  quietly  downstairs  instead  of 
going  to  the  Moderne,  which  was  apt  to  be  noisy.  David,  he 
thought,  might  like  to  meet  two  or  three  of  the  war  corres¬ 
pondents  who  also  had  rooms  there. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  pull  a  string  or  two  and  shift  me 
out  of  Tanks  into  the  war  correspondents’  crowd  ?”  asked 
David.  “I  used  to  be  rather  good  at  essay- writing  in  the  old 
Charterhouse  days.  By  the  way,  do  war  correspondents  travel 
around  with  young  women  in  scarlet  trousers  ?” 

“Not  as  a  rule,”  said  Julian.  “What  do  you  mean  by 
that  ?” 

“Well,  I’m  not  prying,”  said  David.  “I  always  try  to 
behave  like  a  little  gentleman.” 

“Let’s  go  down,”  said  Julian.  “If  we’re  late  we’re  lost.” 

“All  this  is  very  bewildering,”  remarked  David,  who  was 
billeted  in  an  old  farmhouse  where  there  was  a  simple  rhythm 
of  life. 

Julian  led  the  way  downstairs  and  into  a  big  dining-room 
with  dark  panelled  walls  and  a  blazing  fire  at  an  open  hearth 
and  many  little  tables  laid.  At  one  table  there  were  two 
brigadiers  with  white  hair  and  clipped  moustaches,  also  white. 
At  another  table  were  two  generals  and  one  colonel  with 
white  hair  and  clipped  moustaches,  also  white.  At  another 
table  sat  a  solitary  man  in  an  uncertain  uniform  without  badges, 
who  looked  very  wise  and  very  thoughtful.  David  learned 
later  that  he  was  responsible  for  British  cemeteries  in  France 
and  was  waiting  patiently  for  the  new  dead  of  a  new  war. 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  other  officers  of  different  ranks 
and  units,  including  two  young  airmen  who  looked  somewhat 

embarrassed  sitting  next  to  the  two  generals,  and  kept  up 
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conversation  in  low  tones  as  though  generals  might  be 
dangerous. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  long  table  with  places 
ready  for  guests  who  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Julian  Grant  led  David  to  a  table  laid  for  four,  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  wood  fire. 

“The  other  fellow  will  be  in  shortly,”  he  said.  “They’re 
struggling  with  the  censors  before  spouting  the  ragged  rem¬ 
nants  of  their  brilliant  prose  down  the  telephone.” 

He  snapped  his  fingers  at  a  waiter  in  a  white  jacket — the 
only  waiter  in  this  big  room — who  refused  to  notice  the  signal 
and  took  the  wine- list  to  the  brigadiers. 

“This  place  gets  worse  and  worse,”  said  Julian.  “The 
service  is  deplorable.  Of  course,  all  the  men  in  France  are 
mobilized.  Aristide  isn’t  because  he  couldn’t  pass  the  doctor, 
poor  devil.  The  only  person  who’s  any  good  in  this  room  is 
Juliette,  and  she’s  getting  spoilt  by  too  much  attention  from 
the  British  Army.  I  tremble  for  her  virtue.” 

Juliette — it  was  obviously  Juliette — was  flinging  more 
logs  on  to  the  blazing  hearth  and  turned  round  to  waggle  her 
fingers  at  Julian  Grant.  Presently  she  came  over  to  his  table 
and  gave  a  little  tug  at  one  of  his  brass  buttons.  She  was  a 
sturdy  little  thing  of  eighteen  or  so,  with  mischievous  eyes, 
a  short,  straight  little  nose,  and  bow-shaped  lips  which  showed 
a  set  of  sharp  little  teeth  when  she  smiled. 

“Juliette,”  said  Julian  severely  in  his  excellent  French, 
“you  behave  without  respect.  And  you  have  no  morality. 
Nevertheless  I  shall  continue  to  love  and  protect  you.  Will 
you  kindly  bring  us  without  delay  two  plates  of  soupe  a  Voignon  ? 
And  don’t  go  making  eyes  at  those  elderly  generals.” 

“I  make  eyes  at  nobody,”  said  Juliette.  “They  make  eyes 
at  me.  And  I  am  entirely  indifferent  to  the  whole  crowd  of 
them.  I  leave  this  servitude  on  Saturday.  I  have  been  given 
the  sack.  Je  m'en  fiche  /” 

“Good  heavens  !”  cried  Julian,  as  though  a  major  tragedy 
had  happened.  “Why  have  you  been  given  the  sack  ?  I  can’t 
allow  that.” 
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Juliette  laughed  merrily. 

“It  was  very  funny  I  Marie  Claire  in  the  kitchen  dared  me 
to  drop  a  pile  of  plates.  Needless  to  say,  I  dropped  them.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  patron  came  in  at  that  moment — 
unfortunate  for  him,  I  mean.  Because  in  giving  me  the  sack  he 
ruins  himself.  He  will  lose  his  clientele.  I  shall  laugh.” 

“You  deserve  the  sack,  my  child,”  said  Julian ;  “but  I  shall 
sign  a  petition  on  your  behalf.  We  like  your  pretty  ways,  my 
little  devil.  And  occasionally,  but  not  often,  you  bring  us 
soupe  a  Voignon  before  it  is  cold.” 

“Je  rrfen  fiche  /”  said  Juliette  with  laughing  eyes  and  a  flash 
of  her  white  teeth.  That  is  to  say,  she  didn’t  care  a  damn. 

Two  other  war  correspondents  came  to  the  table  and  were 
introduced  to  David.  They  wore  uniforms  without  badges 
and  had  taken  off  their  belts.  One  of  them  was  Hirst  Dutton, 
an  American.  The  other  was  Frank  Hackett,  an  Englishman 
whose  paper  had  a  circulation  of  five  millions  according  to  its 
chartered  accountants  and  general  plausibility. 

It  was  Frank  Hackett,  a  tall,  serious-looking  man  with  a 
high  forehead  and  hatchet  face,  who  groaned  slightly  as  he  sat 
down. 

“What  a  life  !”  he  remarked.  “What  a  war!” 

“Trouble  with  the  censors  ?”  asked  Julian. 

Hackett  nodded  and  laughed. 

“They  excelled  themselves  this  evening  !  I  had  written 
an  innocent  little  story  about  the  gap  between  the  tunic  and 
the  trousers  of  the  battle-dress  and  its  effect  on  the  kidneys  of 
the  men  engaged  in  digging — especially  on  the  health  of 
despatch  riders  who  get  wet  as  they  lean  forward  on  their 
motor-bikes.  The  censors  sat  on  it  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  They  had  to  refer  it  to  higher  authority.  They  said  it 
might  lead  to  trouble.  It  did.  I  said  some  very  unpleasant 
things.  Oh,  most  unpleasant !” 

Julian  Grant  smiled. 

“Nothing  to  my  little  trouble,”  he  said.  “I  wrote  a  story 
about  the  floods  behind  our  lines.  I  described  the  men  up  to 
their  knees  in  mud  ;  I  gave  a  rather  good  picture  of  the  men’s 
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billets  in  old  bams  through  which  the  rain  comes,  making 
their  straw  wet  and  dripping  on  their  blankets,  already  soaked. 
The  censors  said  it  was  giving  information  to  the  enemy. 
We’re  not  allowed  to  mention  floods — at  least,  if  we  indicate 
their  whereabouts  within  a  thousand  miles.  They  also  took 
the  line  that  it  might  lower  the  morale  of  the  folks  at  home.” 

The  American  war  correspondent,  Mr.  Hirst  Dutton,  a 
lean  man  with  a  Southern  accent,  twisted  his  face  into  a 
humorous  smile. 

“Well,  I’ll  say  I’ve  been  up  against  the  censorship  in  five 
countries  and  three  wars,  but  this  is  the  best-organized  censor¬ 
ship  in  my  experience.  Yes,  sir  1  It’s  so  completely  buttoned 
up,  as  our  colonel  says,  that  one  just  can’t  write  about  any 
darned  thing.  But  as  there’s  nothing  to  write  about  anyway, 
why  worry  ?  I’m  only  just  wondering  how  long  my  papers 
are  going  on  paying  my  salary  and  expenses.  It’s  costing  them 
quite  a  bit  while  I’m  improving  my  style  in  French  billiards.” 

He  gave  a  high-pitched  laugh. 

“My  friend  Webb  Miller  wrote  a  book  called  I  Found  No 
Peace.  He  thinks  of  writing  another  called  I  Found  No  War” 

David  made  his  first  remark  since  being  introduced  to  these 
war  correspondents. 

“I  expect  you’re  all  yearning  for  the  balloon  to  go  up.  It 
must  be  very  boring  for  you  without  any  bloody  battles.” 

He  spoke  with  a  certain  irony. 

It  was  Julian  Grant  who  answered  him. 

“You  can  take  it  from  me,  David,  that  we’re  not.  I  hope 
this  bloodless  war  in  France  will  continue  in  spite  of  its 
boredom.  I  prefer  boredom  to  blood — I  prefer  it  to  bombs.” 

The  American  agreed. 

“I  saw  enough  blood  in  Spain.  I  saw  more  than  enough 
in  China.  And  I  like  playing  French  billiards.  But  I  don’t  see 
how  you  English  can  win  this  war  without  fighting.  Or  those 
Germans  behind  the  Siegfried  Line.  One  day  the  balloon  will 
have  to  go  up.” 

Frank  Hackett  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  then  spoke 
quietly. 
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“The  Germans  are  massing  troops  opposite  Aachen. 
Twenty-seven  divisions.  If  they  smash  into  Belgium  and 
Holland  what  do  we  do  then  ?” 

There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence. 

“I  guess  you’ll  be  in  it  mighty  damn’  quick,”  said  the 
American  thoughtfully. 

“What’s  the  source  of  your  information  ?”  asked  Julian 
Grant  doubtfully.  “The  usual  rumours  ?  The  fellow  who 
knows  somebody  who  knows  somebody  who  knows  ?” 

“Oh,  very  witty  !”  remarked  Frank  Hackett.  “As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  saw  an  Intelligence  map  ;  but  you  needn’t  pass 
that  on.” 

David  Chandler  expressed  regret.  “I  shall  be  sorry  to 
leave  Cour$y  Notre  Dame.  Still,  I  suppose  it  will  be  quite 
interesting.  Anybody  like  a  ride  in  a  tank  on  the  way  to 
Brussels  ?” 

“The  offer  is  not  accepted,”  said  Julian  firmly.  “I  don’t 
want  to  commit  suicide.” 

Further  conversation  on  the  subject  was  interrupted  by  a 
new  party  of  guests  who  made  their  way  to  the  empty  table 
where  many  places  were  set  for  them.  David  happened  to 
recognize  two  of  the  girls.  He  had  seen  them  in  scarlet 
trousers.  Now  they  wore  short  frocks. 

“Are  those  lady  war  correspondents  ?”  he  asked  with 
slightly  raised  eyebrows. 

One  of  them  came  over  to  Julian  and  stroked  his  hair. 

“Hullo,  Julian  darling  !  We’ve  had  a  marvellous  time 
with  the  troops.  I  wanted  to  cry.  They  just  stormed  at 
us.  When  they  sang  ‘God  Save  the  King’  I  could  hardly 
bear  it.” 

“A  good  show  ?”  asked  Julian. 

“As  cold  as  death  in  the  dressing-rooms,”  said  the  young 
woman. 

She  waggled  one  finger  and  went  to  her  place  at  the  long 
table. 

“Gosh !”  said  David,  greatly  surprised.  “I  see  a  face  which 
I  never  expected  to  encounter  in  a  world  war.  That  surely  is 
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the  funniest  man  on  earth  who  has  often  made  me  laugh  until 
I’ve  dribbled  over  the  dress  circle.” 

The  ‘funniest  man  on  earth’  came  over  to  their  table  and 
spoke  to  Frank  Hackett. 

“We  had  a  great  show,  old  boy.  But  we  all  froze  to  death 
in  that  old  theatre.  Oh,  crikey  !  Still,  it’s  worse  for  the  troops. 
We  had  to  do  our  bit  without  grousing.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  Hackett’s  shoulder. 

“I  greatly  enjoyed  our  conversation  on  world  economics. 
We  must  have  another  talk.  What  I  like  is  a  good  serious 
talk.  Something  one  can  get  one’s  teeth  into.” 

He  made  a  gnashing  sound  with  his  teeth  and  departed  to 
the  other  table. 

“A  great  fellow  !”  said  Hackett.  “Quite  a  brain.” 

“All  this  is  very  odd,”  said  David.  “I  feel  that  I’m  having 
a  fantastic  dream.  Little  ladies  in  scarlet  trousers — brigadier 
generals — war  correspondents — and  the  funniest  man  on  earth 
who  likes  talking  about  world  economics.  Can  it  really  be 
true  ?” 

“As  true  as  the  mirage  in  the  Libyan  desert,”  said  Hackett, 
that  high-browed  man  with  a  serious  face  and  grey-blue  eyes 
in  which  there  lurked  a  dark  irony.  “It’s  only  an  illusion,  like 
the  rest  of  life.  One  day  it  will  also  dissolve  into  another 
pattern.” 

David  was  aware  that  the  war  correspondents  suddenly 
stood  up  in  their  places. 

“Now  what  is  happening  ?”  he  wondered.  “Are  they  going 
to  sing  a  glee  or  propose  my  health  as  an  honoured  guest  ?” 

A  cheerful,  broad-shouldered  man,  followed  by  two  officers, 
passed  down  the  room  to  a  table  in  the  corner.  David  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

It  was  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army  in 
France. 

“Well,  I  must  say  I’ve  had  an  interesting  evening,”  said 
David,  when  two  hours  later  he  decided  that  it  was  time  to  find 
his  truck  in  the  theatre  square  where  Charles  and  others  were 
waiting  for  him. 
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“Come  and  do  a  show  one  night,”  said  Julian.  “Grade 
Fields  is  coming  some  time.” 

“I  shall  be  in  another  kind  of  show  if  the  balloon  goes  up,” 
said  David.  “Well,  so  long,  Julian.  A  thousand  thanks. 
You  war  correspondents  see  a  lot  of  life,  don’t  you  ?” 

He  drove  back  to  his  farmhouse  in  the  mud  at  Courgy 
Notre  Dame. 


XXIII 


LUCILE  LACOSTE  TAPPED  AT  CAPTAIN  REDWOOD’S  DOOR  AT  FIVE 
o’clock  one  evening  when  he  had  come  back  to  his  billet  in 
her  mother’s  house  from  the  headquarters  where  he  worked 
all  day.  She  heard  him  call  out  “ Entre %  /”  and  opened  his 
door.  He  had  taken  off  his  belt  and  was  sitting  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  reading  the  Paris  Soir.  He  rose  when  she  entered  and 
smiled  at  her  in  his  charming  way — she  and  her  mother  agreed 
that  he  was  charming. 

“Madame  Vallon  is  downstairs,”  she  told  him.  “She 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  alone.  There  is  the  little  room  at  the 
end  of  the  passage.” 

Redwood’s  face  flushed  slightly,  she  noticed. 

“I  will  come  down,”  he  said,  “in  one  second.” 

“Madame  Vallon  says  she  knew  you  a  little  in  the  last 
war,”  said  Lucile.  “How  interesting  for  both  of  you  !” 

Redwood  nodded. 

“Yes,  we  knew  each  other  a  little.” 

“I’ll  tell  her,”  said  Lucile,  leaving  the  room. 

Redwood  stood  very  still  in  his  room  for  one  second  or 
perhaps  two.  He  had  expected  this  visit.  For  some  reason 
he  rather  dreaded  it,  and  yet  had  hoped  for  it.  The  meeting 
with  Marguerite  after  all  these  years  had  hardly  left  his  mind 
since  he  had  been  to  Cour^y  Notre  Dame.  It  had  reopened  an 
old  wound,  the  agony  of  which  had  been  very  painful.  He 
had  put  the  memory  of  Marguerite  away  into  his  dream  of  life. 
It  was  disturbing  to  find  her  again,  twenty  years  after. 

He  went  downstairs  to  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the 
passage  and  saw  her  standing  there  and  waiting  for  him. 

“I  have  come,  Peter,”  she  said,  in  English.  “Do  you 
mind  ?” 

“Why  should  I  mind  ?”  he  asked,  raising  her  hand  and 
touching  it  with  his  lips. 
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“You  were  in  the  house  here/’  she  said,  “when  I  came  to 
lunch  with  Alice,  and  I  didn’t  know  it.  They  talked  of  you 
but  did  not  say  your  name.” 

“Won’t  you  sit  down  ?”  he  asked  rather  formally,  drawing 
forward  a  straight-backed  chair  for  her. 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled. 

“No,  I  won’t  sit  down  yet.  I  want  to  look  into  your  eyes. 
I  want  to  find  the  old  Peter.” 

She  was  wearing  a  little  openwork  veil  which  reached  the 
tip  of  her  nose  and  tucked  it  up  in  order  to  look  into  his  eyes. 

Redwood  laughed  with  slight  embarrassment. 

“You  won’t  find  the  old  Peter,”  he  answered.  “He  was  a 
boy.  You  will  find  a  middle-aged  man  of  forty-five.” 

“At  first  it  was  unbelievable,”  she  said.  “After  all  those 
years,  when  I  thought  you  were  dead.  I  hardly  knew  you. 
But  now  I  see  you  are  not  much  changed.  You  have  the  same 
look  in  your  eyes.  Do  you  remember  how  shy  you  were  ?” 

“I  am  still  a  little  shy,”  he  told  her  with  a  smile. 

“Tell  me,”  she  said,  “do  I  look  to  you  very  old  and  very 
ugly  ?” 

“You  are  still  beautiful,”  he  assured  her.  “The  years  have 
thinned  you  down  and  left  their  mark.  That  is  natural.  But 
you  are  still  Marguerite.” 

“It  is  curious,”  she  said,  “but  I  still  feel  young  sometimes. 
It  seems  impossible,  sometimes,  that  I  am  the  mother  of  Pierre 
and  Marthe.  I  am  forty- two.” 

“That  is  not  much,”  he  told  her.  “A  woman  of  forty-two 
is  still  young.” 

“No,  I’m  afraid  not,”  she  answered  with  another  smile. 
“It  sounds  most  unpleasant — forty-two  !  I  cannot  deceive 
myself.  I  do  not  want  to  deceive  myself.” 

“This  new  war,”  said  Redwood,  “has  a  strange  effect  on 
me — coming  back  like  this,  I  feel  that  twenty  years  and  more 
have  been  wiped  out.  I  feel  that  I  have  come  back  after  seven 
days’  leave.” 

“If  that  were  really  true  !”  said  Madame  Vallon. 

“Yes,”  said  Redwood — “yes  indeed.” 
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She  gave  suddenly  a  little  whimpering  cry. 

“Oh,  Peter  !  What  happened  to  you  ?  Why  didn’t  you 
find  me  ?” 

“I  tried  to  find  you,”  he  said.  “I  searched  everywhere.” 

“You  didn't  answer  my  letters,”  she  said.  “I  thought 
you  were  dead.  My  letters  came  back  marked  ‘Gone  Away’.” 

“My  people  left  their  flat,”  he  told  her.  “They  were  very 
careless.  I  shall  never  forgive  them.” 

Madame  Vallon  looked  at  him  sadly. 

“During  the  March  retreat,”  she  said,  “I  met  some  officers 
of  your  battalion.  They  told  me  you  had  been  killed.  They 
were  certain  of  it.  They  left  you  dead  on  the  field,  they  said. 
A  German  had  shot  you  through  the  head,  they  said.” 

Redwood  laughed  slightly. 

“So  he  did,  but  it  didn’t  kill  me.  I  owe  my  life  to  my 
sergeant,  who  told  the  Germans  that  I  was  still  alive.  Why  did 
you  leave  Amiens,  Marguerite,  without  any  trace  ?  Where 
did  you  go  ?” 

Madame  Vallon  raised  her  hands  with  a  tragic  gesture. 

“My  father  and  mother  took  me  to  Provence.  It  was  after 
the  bombardment  of  Amiens — that  dreadful  night.  When  I 
knew  that  you  were  dead — I  thought  you  were  dead — I  did 
not  mind  very  much.  I  did  not  care  about  anything  more.  I 
wept  my  heart  out  until  I  could  weep  no  more.  It  is  like  that 
when  those  one  loves  are  dead.  One  cannot  go  on  weeping. 
And  then  one  is  ashamed  because  one’s  heart  seems  to 
heal.  .  .  .” 

“What  happened  that  night  ?”  asked  Redwood.  “Tell  me.” 

“I  came  home  from  the  canteen,”  said  Madame  Vallon. 
“We  knew  that  the  British  Army  was  in  retreat.  I  knew  you 
were  there  somewhere  and  prayed  for  your  safety  ;  I  had  to 
cook  the  dinner  that  evening.  The  maid  had  fled  from  us  and 
gone  to  Abbeville,  where  she  thought  it  was  safer.  I  served 
up  the  meal  in  our  little  dining-room — you  remember  it  ?” 

“Every  bit  of  furniture  in  it,”  he  answered. 

“My  father  and  mother  were  frightened,  I  could  see  that. 
They  were  frightened  about  me.  T  think  we  had  better  leave 
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Amiens,’  said  my  father.  ‘If  the  Germans  break  through  the 
English  lines  it  may  come  into  the  danger  zone.’ 

“It  was,  I  think,  only  a  second  or  two  later — the  clock  had 
just  struck  half  past  seven — that  we  heard  two  frightful 
crashes,  followed  by  a  noise  as  though  a  house  were  falling 
down.  It  was  a  house  falling  down  in  the  street  next  to  ours. 

“My  father  rose  from  the  table  looking  very  pale  and 
Maman  gave  a  cry  of  fear. 

“There  was  another  crash  nearer  to  us,  and  a  great  splinter¬ 
ing  noise. 

“  ‘We  had  better  go  into  the  cellars,’  said  my  father  quietly. 

“He  took  my  mother’s  hand  and  we  all  went  down  into  the 
cave.  It  was  not  pleasant  down  there.  It  was  quite  dark  until 
I  went  upstairs  again  and  brought  down  some  candles  which 
my  father  put  into  empty  wine-bottles.  He  was  very  calm  now. 
Maman  was  saying  her  rosary.  She  sat  on  a  wooden  box 
fingering  its  beads.  At  first  I  felt  frightened.  I  stood  up 
listening  to  the  noise  of  Amiens  being  bombed.  And  I  could 
hear  through  the  grating  overhead  the  sound  of  the  German 
aeroplanes.  They  had  two  engines  and  I  could  hear  their 
throb.  Presently  a  red  glow  lighted  up  the  grating  and  came 
into  the  cellar.  It  came  from  houses  on  fire.  Sometimes  there 
was  a  silence  for  five  minutes — ten  minutes.  ‘They  have  gone,’ 
I  said.  But  afterwards  they  came  and  dropped  more  bombs. 
The  whole  cave  quivered  at  each  crash,  and  every  time  I  thought 
it  was  the  end  and  that  we  should  be  buried  alive.  My  father 
spoke  to  me  quietly  now  and  then.  ‘Do  not  be  afraid,’  he 
said.  ‘It  is  very  safe  down  here  and  God  is  with  us.’  But  I 
was  afraid,  until  after  five  hours — it  is  a  long  time — I  became 
less  afraid  and  possessed  by  a  desire  to  leave  the  cave.  It  was 
what  in  French  we  call  claustrophobic.  I  felt  that  I  should  go 
mad  if  I  stayed  down  there.  To  my  father  I  said,  ‘I  am  going 
upstairs  for  a  little  while.’  ‘No,’  he  said,  ‘stay  here,  Marguerite. 
It  is  safer.’  ‘I  must  go  upstairs,  Father,’  I  said.  ‘I  shall  go  mad 
down  here.’  Maman  had  fallen  asleep.  At  first  I  thought  she 
was  dead,  but  she  was  asleep ;  with  her  head  drooping  on  her 
chest  as  she  sat  on  the  wooden  box.  It  is  strange  that  she 
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should  have  fallen  asleep  during  the  noise  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  It  was,  I  think,  exhaustion. 

“  ‘Do  not  wake  your  poor  mother,’  said  my  father.  ‘She 
is  asleep.’ 

“There  was  a  pause  in  the  explosions  and  the  noise  of 
falling  houses.  I  crept  out  of  the  cave  and  went  upstairs  to  my 
bedroom.  I  trod  upon  broken  glass.  The  windows  looking 
out  to  the  courtyard  had  been  broken  and  many  fragments  of 
glass  lay  on  the  stairs.  The  bedroom  windows  had  been 
broken  also  and  the  curtains  were  moving  a  little  but 
not  very  much.  I  pulled  them  aside  and  looked  out.  It 
was  a  moonlight  night  with  no  clouds  across  the  moon. 
The  roof  of  the  cathedral  gleamed  like  quicksilver.  But  there 
was  a  red  glow  in  the  sky  and  it  was  very  red  on  the  wall  of 
our  courtyard.  Many  houses  in  Amiens  were  on  fire.  It  was 
then — before  the  German  aeroplanes  came  again — that  I  had 
a  strange  idea.  It  is  possible  that  I  was  a  little  mad.  The  idea 
came  to  me  that  you  were  perhaps  in  Amiens.  It  took  hold  of 
me,  that  idea.  ‘Peter  is  in  Amiens,’  I  said  several  times.  ‘He 
wants  to  come  to  me.  He  is  calling  to  me - ’  ” 

For  the  first  time  Redwood  interrupted  this  narrative. 

“I  was  wounded  that  night,”  he  said.  “They  told  me 
afterwards — my  fellow  prisoners — that  I  kept  calling  out  your 
name.” 

Madame  Vallon  thought  over  this  for  a  moment. 

“I  must  have  heard  you  call,  Peter,”  she  said. 

“Go  on,”  said  Redwood.  “What  happened  then  ?” 

Madame  Vallon  smiled  for  a  moment. 

“It  sounds  silly  now,”  she  said,  “but  I  had  a  fixed  idea  that 
you  were  in  the  Hotel  du  Rhin.” 

Redwood  shook  his  head. 

“I  was  forty  miles  away.” 

“It  was  absurd,”  agreed  Madame  Vallon.  “But  I  thought 
you  might  have  escaped  somehow  from  the  retreat  with  some 
of  your  men,  or  perhaps  because  you  wanted  to  come  to  me. 
I  suppose  I  thought  of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin  because  so  many 
English  officers  went  there  when  they  came  to  Amiens.” 
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“I  should  have  come  to  your  house,  Marguerite/  ’  said 
Redwood,  “if  I  had  had  the  luck  to  get  as  far  as  Amiens. ” 

Madame  Vallon  explained  her  idea. 

“I  was  in  a  kind  of  nightmare.  One’s  thoughts  are  silly  in 
a  nightmare.  They  are  not  logical.  I  had  a  kind  of  certainty 
that  I  should  find  you  in  the  Hotel  du  Rhin.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  thinking  back  to  that 
night. 

Then  she  spoke  again. 

“I  crept  downstairs  into  the  hall.  The  only  light  came 
from  the  moon  through  the  broken  windows  ;  it  glistened  on 
the  fragments  of  glass  which  littered  the  stairs.  I  undid  the 
chain  on  the  front  door  very  quietly,  and  then  opened  the  door 
and  crossed  the  courtyard  and  went  out  into  the  rue  Amiral 
Courbet.  I  could  hear  things  more  clearly  now.  I  could  hear 
the  crackling  of  the  flames  in  houses  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  the  bombs.  And  I  could  hear  the  crashing  of  timber  as  their 
roofs  fell  in.  It  was  over  by  the  Arcade.  You  remember  the 
Arcade  ?” 

“I  remember  everything  in  Amiens,”  said  Redwood. 

“There  was  no  one  in  the  streets,”  said  Madame  Vallon. 
“No  one  alive  I  mean.  But  when  I  went  into  the  rue  des  Trois 
Cailloux,  which  was  all  flooded  with  the  bright  moonlight, 
there  were  some  dead  men  and  horses  lying  in  the  roadway. 
The  moon  shone  down  on  pools  of  blood,  making  them  look 
very  red.” 

Redwood  raised  his  hands. 

“Terrible  !”  he  said.  “Terrible  for  you.  Marguerite.  You 
were  so  young  then.  I  can’t  bear  to  think - ” 

“I  ran,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “It  is  not  far,  as  you  know, 
from  the  rue  Amiral  Courbet  to  the  Hotel  du  Rhin.  But  I  had 
to  stop.  I  heard  the  drone  of  German  aeroplanes  again.  I 
looked  up  into  the  sky  and  saw  them.  There  were  three  flying 
like  black  bats.  They  dropped  their  bombs  and  I  think  I  was 
blown  into  a  doorway  by  the  concussion  of  one  of  them,  unless 
I  just  fell  there.  I  fell  on  to  something  which  was  not  the 
stones.  It  was  an  English  soldier  who  was  dead.  I  knew  he 
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was  dead  because  the  moonlight  was  shining  on  his  face, 
which  was  quite  white.  He  had  his  eyes  open/’ 

“All  this  is  very  terrible,  Marguerite,’ ’  said  Redwood.  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as  though  he  were  faint. 

“It  is  like  a  nightmare  now,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “At 
the  time  it  did  not  seem  terrible.  I  had  only  one  thought. 
Nothing  else  mattered.  I  thought  I  had  heard  you  calling  me, 
and  I  was  intent  on  getting  to  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  where  I 
believed  I  should  find  you.” 

“You  reached  it  ?”  asked  Redwood. 

“The  doors  were  shut,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “I  beat 
my  hands  against  one  of  them  and  cried,  ‘Open !  Open  V 
Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  Gaston,  the  head 
waiter.  Do  you  remember  him  ?” 

“I  saw  him  after  the  war,”  said  Redwood.  “He  was  a 
thickset  fellow.  He  used  to  talk  a  lot.  He  served  us  with  tea 
a  number  of  times.” 

Madame  Vallon  smiled. 

“Yes,  that  was  Gaston.  He  was  astounded  to  see  me  and 
I  think  he  was  very  frightened.” 

“  ‘What  do  you  want  ?’  he  asked.  ‘It  is  hell  in  Amiens 
tonight.  Why  are  you  out  of  doors  ?  Are  you  mad, 
mademoiselle  ?’ 

“I  told  him  I  was  looking  for  an  English  officer  named 
Redwood — Captain  Redwood.  I  told  him  the  officer  wore  a 
little  castle  as  his  badge. 

“He  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and  pulled  me  in  and  shut 
the  door.  Another  bomb  fell  and  another  house  was  struck, 
I  think,  because  we  heard  the  noise  of  falling  bricks  like  a 
landslide.  Gaston  crossed  himself  several  times,  though  he  had 
been  a  Freemason.  Presently  he  told  me  that  there  were 
many  English  officers  down  in  the  caves.  They  were  artillery 
officers  who  had  lost  their  guns  and  town  majors  who 
had  lost  their  towns  and  some  war  correspondents  and  staff 
officers. 

“  ‘They  were  all  nearly  blown  to  bits,’  said  Gaston.  ‘It  was 
when  the  first  bombs  fell  at  half  past  seven  this  evening.  They 
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were  having  dinner  and  I  was  serving  them,  and  suddenly  we 
were  all  on  the  floor  together.  The  hotel  has  been  hit 
several  times.  We  shall  all  be  dead  before  the  morning  comes, 
mademoiselle.’ 

“I  found  my  way  down  to  the  caves.  The  stone  steps  leading 
down  to  them  were  smothered  with  broken  glass,  like  our  own 
stairs.  I  saw  little  lights  burning  between  the  stone  pillars 
down  there.  They  were  from  candles  stuck  into  beer-bottles, 
like  my  father  had  done.  I  stood  on  the  stone  steps  looking 
into  the  cave.  On  the  stone  floor  men  were  lying  as  though 
dead.  But  they  were  sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep.  Two 
officers  were  awake.  They  were  sitting  on  wooden  cases  and 
playing  cards  on  a  wine  cask.  They  looked  up  and  saw  me 
standing  there. 

“  ‘Peter  !’  I  cried  out.  ‘Peter  !’ 

“Several  of  the  men  raised  themselves  and  stared  at  me. 

“A  tall  man — he  was  an  officer — sprang  up  from  the  floor 
where  he  had  been  lying  with  his  head  on  his  overcoat  which 
he  had  rolled  up  for  a  pillow.  He  put  a  monocle  in  his  eye  and 
looked  at  me  with  surprise.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man  with 
a  brown  moustache  and  an  eagle  nose  like  a  Norman  knight. 

“  ‘Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  mademoiselle  ?’  he 
asked,  in  good  French,  spoken  doucement. 

“I  said,  ‘I  am  looking  for  an  officer  named  Peter/ 

“  ‘Peter  what  ?’  he  asked  very  gently. 

“  ‘Peter  Redwood/  I  told  him.  ‘He  is  a  captain  now.  I 
heard  him  calling  to  me.’ 

“  ‘Down  here  ?’  he  asked. 

“  ‘I  heard  him  a  long  way  off,’  I  said. 

“I  think  he  wondered  if  I  were  mad,  but  he  turned  round 
and  called  out  sharply  : 

“  ‘Is  there  any  officer  here  named  Captain  Redwood  ?’ 

“They  all  stirred.  The  two  officers  who  had  been  playing 
cards  were  staring  at  me.  A  young  private  soldier — he  was  a 
gunner  I  could  see — sat  up  with  straw  in  his  hair — he  had  been 
lying  on  straw — and  said,  ‘Not  me.’ 

“The  tall  officer  with  the  monocle  called  out  again  and 
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asked  the  same  question.  No  one  answered.  You  were  not 
there,  Peter !” 

“No,”  said  Redwood.  “I  wish  to  God  I  had  been,  my 
poor  Marguerite !” 

He  spoke  in  a  broken  voice. 

“I  burst  into  tears,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “I  had  been  so 
sure  you  were  there.” 

“And  then  ?”  asked  Redwood. 

“Then  I  forgot  a  little.  I  think  I  must  have  fainted. 
The  next  thing  I  remember  is  being  taken  home  in  the  light 
of  dawn  by  the  tall  officer  with  the  monocle.  My  father  and 
Maman  were  still  in  the  cellar.  It  was  a  few  days  later  that  we 
left  Amiens.  Our  house  was  destroyed  after  we  had  left  when  the 
German  long-range  guns  shelled  the  city  and  all  the  people  fled.” 

“I  lost  you,”  said  Redwood  in  a  broken  voice. 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him. 

“Now  you  have  found  me,  Peter.” 

“After  many  years,”  he  said.  “All  that  is  a  dream  now. 
It  belongs  to  our  ghost  world,  Marguerite.” 

“Dear  ghosts  !”  she  said  softly.  “Dear  ghosts  of  our 
youth,  Peter.” 

Redwood  was  holding  her  hands. 

“Pm  glad  you  told  me  all  that,”  he  said.  “I’m  glad  you 
told  me.” 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  Madame  Lacoste  looked  in. 

“Will  you  not  come  to  tea  ?”  she  asked  with  a  charming 
smile.  “It  is  waiting  for  you.” 

“How  nice  l”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “I  am  longing  for  a 
cup  of  tea.” 

She  made  a  little  explanation  to  Madame  Lacoste. 

“Captain  Redwood  and  I  knew  each  other  a  little  in  the 
last  war.” 

“Yes,”  said  Madame  Lacoste.  “Armand  told  me.  I  am 
so  glad  you  meet  again  in  my  house.  But  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  another  war  .  .  .” 

She  led  the  way  to  the  room  in  which  tea  was  served. 


XXIV 


ARMAND  LACOSTE,  WHO  HAD  ONLY  ONE  LUNG  AND  A  HALF, 

but  was  otherwise  quite  fit,  had  been  appointed  interpreter 
and  liaison  officer  to  a  battalion  of  the  Queen’s  who  were 
holding  a  sector  of  the  British  line  on  the  Belgian  frontier  when 
he  joined  them.  The  battalion  headquarters  was  an  estaminet 
outside  the  yard  of  a  small  railway  station  to  which  no  trains 
came.  The  men  were  billeted  in  the  barns  and  cottages  of  a 
dreary  little  village  straggling  along  the  railway  line.  A  road 
led  off  from  it  to  the  frontier  where  the  only  barrier  into 
Belgium  was  a  pole  across  the  roadway  on  wooden  supports 
bearing  the  notice  ‘ FRONTIERE  BELGE*. 

The  previous  interpreter  whom  Armand  had  succeeded 
had  not  been  a  success  owing  to  a  certain  lack  of  humour 
which  made  him  resent  the  ‘leg-pulling’  of  young  English 
officers.  Armand,  who  had  a  very  whimsical  humour  of  his 
own,  found  no  difficulties  of  this  kind,  and  established  friendly 
relations  very  quickly  with  officers  and  men,  from  the  colonel 
downwards. 

The  colonel,  whose  name  was  Fairfield,  was  a  quiet  type 
of  man  who  seemed  too  gentle  to  command  a  battalion  in  time 
of  war  but  who  occasionally  showed  signs  of  the  iron  hand  in 
the  velvet  glove.  He  was  a  Regular  soldier  who  had  been  out 
on  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India  and  knew  the  geography 
and  tribes  of  that  part  of  the  earth  with  very  intimate  know¬ 
ledge,  which  he  did  not  often  inflict  upon  his  mess,  though  once 
or  twice  he  kept  them  spellbound  by  stories  of  fighting  and 
intrigue  out  there. 

Armand’s  first  impressions  were  favourable. 

“You  will  find  the  officers  of  this  battalion  easy  to  get  on 
with,”  said  Colonel  Fairfield.  “Most  of  them  are  very  young, 

of  course — I  feel  like  their  father — but  others,  like  Codrington, 
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my  adjutant,  have  been  earning  their  livings  in  civil  life  and 
are  fairly  thoughtful  and  experienced.  You  will  find  Codring- 
ton  a  bit  of  an  idealist  and  a  very  good  type.  I  don’t  know  what 
I  should  do  without  him.” 

Armand  Lacoste  was  happy  to  know  Codrington,  with 
whom  in  time  he  became  a  close  friend.  He  was,  as  his  colonel 
said,  a  good  type,  with  the  athletic  build  of  a  rowing  man,  and 
a  rather  fine  face  with  a  hint  of  melancholy  in  his  eyes,  although 
he  had  no  lack  of  humour  and  exchanged  jokes  with  the 
younger  officers.  He  had  a  special  way  of  his  own  with  the 
men,  which  Lacoste  as  a  Frenchman  noticed  with  interest.  He 
never  bullied  them  or  swore  at  them,  and  treated  them  with  a 
certain  respect  as  well  as  comradeship,  though  quite  stern  it 
they  went  beyond  an  indefinable  line. 

“The  truth  is,”  he  told  Lacoste  one  evening  when  they 
were  alone  together  in  the  mess,  “this  modern  army  wouldn’t 
stand  for  the  old  kind  of  discipline,  and  doesn’t  need  it. 
They’re  all  fairly  well  educated.  A  few  of  them  are  quite  well- 
read  and  can  discuss  Galsworthy  and  H.  G.  Wells  and  other 
modern  authors  with  real  judgment.  Most  of  them,  of  course, 
are  simple-minded  fellows  without  much  in  the  way  of 
education,  but  full  of  character  and  quality.  They’re  a  first- 
class  crowd.” 

Lacoste  agreed,  having  made  their  acquaintance  in  billets 
and  estaminets. 

“They’re  fine  fellows,”  he  said  to  Codrington.  “I  find 
myself  surprised  every  day  by  their  good-nature  and  excellent 
manners.  Not  once  has  one  of  them  laughed  when  I  make  a 
mistake  in  English.  And  they  make  a  joke  of  their  little 
discomforts.” 

“How  do  they  compare  with  the  French  soldiers  ?”  asked 
Codrington. 

Lacoste  found  it  difficult  to  make  a  comparison. 

“The  French  soldier,”  he  said,  “is  perhaps  a  little  more 
grim  in  spite  of  his  wit — and  the  Parisian,  anyhow,  is  always 
witty !  .  .  .  It  is  the  difference,  perhaps,  between  amateurs 
and  professionals.” 
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“Isn’t  that  a  severe  criticism  ?”  asked  Codrington  with  a 
smile. 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  Lacoste.  “I  admire  your  amateur 
spirit.  It  is  a  matter  of  history.  Your  tradition  is  different. 
Your  wars  have  been  fought  mostly  in  other  people’s  countries, 
by  men  who  volunteered  and  went  into  the  army  for  adventure 
or  a  good  life.  But  in  France,  so  often  invaded,  our  men 
know  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  own  soil  and  their  own 
homes.” 

“True,”  said  Codrington,  “it  makes  a  difference.  Even 
now  the  English  people  have  a  false  sense  of  security  because 
they  live  in  an  island  and  are  protected  by  the  Navy.  Nothing, 
they  think,  can  ever  touch  England,  except  from  the  air.  And 
that  was  a  great  shock  to  them — the  idea  that  they  might  have 
their  houses  and  homes  destroyed.  But  it  was  a  shock  which 
is  beginning  to  fade  out  now  that  so  many  weeks  have  passed 
without  bombing  raids.” 

He  turned  to  Lacoste  and  the  smile  faded  out  of  his  eyes. 

“I’m  rather  afraid  we’re  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise,”  he 
said.  “This  is  only  a  respite  before  the  bloody  business  begins. 
Before  the  end  comes,  I’m  afraid  England  will  have  to  go 
through  many  tribulations  and  take  many  hard  knocks.” 

“England  and  France  stand  together,”  said  Armand. 
“That  is  our  best  hope.” 

Captain  Codrington  nodded  and  spoke  like  a  man  revealing 
his  secret  convictions. 

“I  don’t  think  the  English  people — or  their  leaders — 
realize  that  we  are  up  against  something  more  powerful  and 
more  ruthless  than  anything  we  have  faced  in  history,  including 
the  last  war.  Hitler  is  out  to  smash  England  and  the  British 
Empire,  and  to  that  end  he  will  trample  underfoot  any  neutral 
countries  who  stand  in  his  way  or  will  provide  him  with  the 
essential  material  for  his  ambition.  Because  he  wants  oil,  he 
will  seize  Rumania.  Because  he  wants  iron  ore,  he  will  invade 
Sweden.  Or  he  will  so  frighten  the  neutrals  by  the  horror  of 
his  threats — we  can  see  what  he  has  done  in  Poland — that  they 
will  surrender  everything  without  a  fight.  Sooner  or  later 
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he  will  invade  Belgium  and  Holland  to  get  ports  and  air  bases 
for  an  attack  on  England.” 

Lacoste  laughed  uneasily. 

“You  alarm  me,  mon  capitaine  !  Those  are  very  gloomy 
predictions.” 

“What  alarms  me,”  said  Codrington  gravely,  “is  the  doubt 
that  our  statesmen  have  not  thought  out  all  this.  Sometimes 
I  have  a  fear  that  they  have  not  thought  out  anything.  All 
this  wishful  thinking  terrifies  me.  The  English  Press  talks 
about  Hitler  as  though  he  were  a  madman,  and  seems  to  think 
that  Germany  is  going  to  crack  before  there’s  any  fighting  on 
the  big  scale.” 

“Certainly  Hitler  is  an  imbecile,”  said  Lacoste  lightly. 
“That  is  my  profound  conviction.” 

“He’s  possessed  by  seven  devils,”  said  Codrington.  “He 
is  the  spirit  of  evil  who  was  foretold  as  the  Antichrist.” 

Lacoste  shifted  in  his  chair  and  raised  both  hands. 

“You  give  me  a  frisson  down  the  spine  !”  he  said. 

Codrington  laughed  for  a  moment,  though  his  eyes  were 
still  sombre. 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  like  an  Old  Testament  prophet,”  he 
said,  “but  I  honestly  believe  that  this  war  is  for  the  defence  of 
Christendom  and  all  its  code  against  a  group  of  men  who  have 
debauched  the  minds  of  their  own  youth  and  are  trying  to 
overthrow  the  whole  Christian  tradition  of  Europe,  just  as 
the  Russian  Bolsheviks  attempted  to  do  by  different  methods. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  newspapers  talk  of  a  quick  victory 
and  a  stalemate  in  the  West ;  while  our  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  declares  that  we  are  winning  this  war  comfortably — when 
it  has  not  yet  begun  !” 

“It  is  all  very  unpleasant  that  which  you  say,  mon  capitaine ,” 
said  Armand.  “I  confess  that  it  ‘puts  the  wind  up’,  as  you  say. 
I  am  not  a  hero  who  wishes  to  fight  against  devils  and  super¬ 
natural  powers.  I  was  hoping  that  we  were  merely  fighting 
against  an  imbecile  and  a  group  of  ruffians  who  would  one  day 
be  overthrown  by  their  own  people.” 

Captain  Codrington  rose  to  reach  for  a  box  of  matches  on 
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the  mantelpiece,  perhaps  also  to  end  a  conversation  which 
was  about  to  be  interrupted  by  two  of  the  younger  officers  who 
had  just  come  back  from  Lille.  Their  voices  could  be  heard  in 
the  station  yard  where  they  had  parked  their  car. 

“I  don’t  talk  like  this  to  the  others,”  he  said.  “It’s  between 
you  and  me,  Lacoste.” 

“Entirely,”  said  Lacoste.  “I  am  honoured  by  your  con¬ 
fidence,  though  I  regret  your  dark  prehensions.” 

The  other  officers  came  in  rather  noisily. 

“Had  a  good  dinner?”  asked  Codrington.  “Somewhat 
the  worse  for  drink,  I  suppose  ?” 

“One  bottle  of  Mercurey — and  pretty  good  too,”  said  the 
younger  of  the  two  officers  whom  Armand  knew  as  Michael 
Martindale,  and  for  whose  gaiety  and  charm  of  manner  he  had 
a  great  liking. 

The  other  was  a  subaltern  named  Jeffries,  who  had  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  sixpenny  thrillers  and  was  already  so 
bored  with  the  war — which  Codrington  said  had  not  begun — 
that  sometimes  he  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  its 
futility  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  tunic  and  his  long 
legs  outstretched  as  he  sat  in  front  of  the  stove  after  a  day’s 
work  in  the  line,  where  the  men  were  busy  digging  tank  traps 
and  erecting  blockhouses  of  reinforced  concrete. 


XXV 


AS  LIAISON  OFFICER,  ARMAND  LACOSTE  WAS  BUSY  WITH  SMALL 
claims  and  small  troubles  inevitable  in  a  French  village 
occupied  by  British  troops,  and  being  a  novelist  and  a  student 
of  human  nature,  it  interested  him  to  get  these  personal 
contacts.  On  the  whole  the  relations  between  the  French 
civilians  and  the  men  of  his  battalion  were  extremely  good. 

“They  behave  like  gentlemen/’  he  was  told  by  several  of 
the  women. 

“They  are  fond  of  the  children,”  said  others. 

“They  are  brave  garpons  !”  was  the  general  verdict. 

Sometimes  in  the  evenings,  when  the  men  were  off  duty, 
Armand  Lacoste  joined  some  of  them  in  an  estaminet  where 
they  played  darts  and  petted  the  two  children  and  exchanged 
humorous  remarks  in  Anglo-French  with  the  woman  behind 
the  counter.  Sometimes  he  sat  down  at  one  of  the  small  tables 
with  two  or  three  of  the  men  who  were  smoking  and  drinking 
— often  nothing  stronger  than  hot  coffee.  They  were  always 
friendly  and  glad  to  have  a  chat  with  him,  especially  if  he  could 
tell  them  a  bit  of  news  or  lead  a  discussion  on  the  international 
situation. 

They  had  their  own  ideas,  he  found.  They  thought  Russia 
had  betrayed  democracy  by  the  pact  with  Germany.  They 
thought  Mussolini  would  play  ‘the  dirty’.  They  believed  that 
great  numbers  of  the  German  people  were  hostile  to  Hitler  and 
would  start  a  revolution.  They  regarded  Hitler  humorously 
as  a  kind  of  comic  character  who  made  them  laugh.  They 
thought  the  Pope  might  do  a  bit  more  by  denouncing  German 
aggressions  and  cruelties.  They  were  against  war,  they  said, 
but  could  not  see  any  kind  of  decent  peace  unless  the  Nazi 
regime  were  brought  to  an  end  somehow. 

They  were  for  the  most  part  curiously  free  from  hatred 
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and  passion,  and  did  not  seem  to  have  any  grudge  against  the 
German  people  as  a  whole. 

“We  have  nothing  against  them  as  a  people,’ ’  said  Corporal 
Brown  one  evening  in  this  estaminet,  where  he  had  been 
playing  darts.  “They’ve  been  duped  by  their  leaders.  How 
can  they  think  things  out  for  themselves  when  they’re  not 
allowed  to  know  anything  ?  That  fellow  Goebbels  keeps 
stuffing  them  up  with  false  news  and  faked  propaganda.” 

“After  this  war,”  said  one  of  his  friends,  “there’ll  be 
Socialism  all  round.  I’m  not  a  Communist,  mind  you,  having 
no  love  for  murder — but  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  about 
Europe  unless  the  people  get  together  for  their  own  peace  and 
quiet.  See  what  I  mean  ?” 

“We  see  what  you  mean,  pal,”  said  one  of  the  other  men, 
“but  there’s  no  sense  in  it  when  we  do  see.  Men  weren’t 
born  equal  in  brain  power.  Some  will  rise,  and  some  won’t ! 
Some  deserve  better  rewards  for  better  work — I’m  one 
of ’em!” 

Corporal  Brown  allowed  a  laugh  to  pass  before  he  took  up 
the  argument. 

“Hitler’s  led  us  up  the  garden  path  all  right.  We  ought  to 
have  stopped  him  when  he  put  his  troops  into  the  Rhineland 
again.  Old  Chamberlain  went  all  wrong  when  he  adopted  his 
policy  of  appeasement.  You  can’t  appease  a  man-eating 
tiger !” 

The  man  who  believed  in  Socialism  disagreed. 

“We  had  to  try  for  peace  first.  It  was  only  after  Munich 
that  Hitler  showed  himself  as  the  prince  of  liars.  Chamberlain 
did  the  right  thing.  No  one  can  say  we  wanted  the  war.  And 
he  gave  us  time.  We  want  more  of  it,  don’t  we  ?” 

“We  do,”  said  the  corporal ;  “lots  more  !  I’m  hoping 
for  a  quiet  winter  so  that  we  can  get  home  for  Christmas 
leave.” 

There  was  another  laugh  at  this  remark. 

“You’re  an  optimist,  Corporal,”  said  one  of  the  men. 
“You’ll  have  to  hang  up  your  stocking  on  the  Siegfried  Line  !” 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  the  young  soldier  who  had  a  leaning 
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towards  Socialism,  “there’ll  be  no  hope  for  humanity  until  the 
Democracies  of  the  world  get  together  to  defend  themselves 
against  exploitation  and  mass  murder.  The  'United  States  of 
the  World’ — that  is  the  only  solution.” 

He  stared  hard  at  the  corporal  as  though  challenging  him 
to  an  intellectual  conflict.  But  the  corporal  avoided  the  issue 
by  a  jovial  remark. 

“Well — I’ll  stand  as  your  first  President.  Put  my  name 
down,  Alf !” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  the  table  at  this  claimant  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  World  United  States.  “That’d  tear  it !”  said 
the  Socialist. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  corporal  calmly.  “Cor¬ 
porals  seem  to  be  favoured  by  destiny  for  the  world’s  high 
places.  There  was  one  called  Napoleon.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  Socialist,  “and  there’s  one  called  Hitler, 
and  he’s  going  to  be  hanged  unless  he  cuts  his  own  throat 
first  !” 

Armand  Lacoste  joined  in  the  laughter.  He  was  learning 
a  lot  about  the  British  Army  and  its  men.  Somehow  they 
seemed  to  him  very  much  like  the  characters  of  Shakespeare 
in  spite  of  their  modern  dress  and  ways  of  speech.  They  were 
very  traditional,  he  thought,  in  their  simplicity  and  humour. 
Some  of  them  were  critical  of  the  younger  officers,  whom  they 
called  'quirks’,  a  new  word  to  him — but  in  the  mass  they 
were  very  cheerful  and  good-humoured  in  spite  of  a  life 
of  toil  and  discomforts  which  became  more  severe  as  winter 
came  on. 

“Will  they  become  gun-fodder  ?”  thought  Armand  when 
he  left  the  estaminet  that  night  and  went  back  to  his  own  small 
bedroom  above  the  officers’  mess,  which  had  no  furniture  but 
a  camp  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  table.  That  idea  made  him  groan  to 
himself.  He  was  a  hater  of  war  and  a  lover  of  life.  But  life 
would  be  intolerable  without  liberty. 
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“My  dear  Lacoste,”  said  Colonel  Fairfield  one  evening  as 
winter  crept  on  without  any  attack  on  the  Western  Front, 
“there  is  one  enemy  of  whom  I  am  more  afraid  than  I  am  of 
the  Germans.’ ’ 

“ Monsieur  le  Diable  ?”  inquired  Armand. 

“Well,  the  devil  has  something  to  do  with  it,”  answered 
the  colonel.  “I  mean  Boredom.” 

“Yes,”  said  Armand.  “In  French  we  call  it  Te  cafard\  I 
hear  from  my  friend  Pierre  Vallon,  who  is  in  the  Maginot 
Line,  that  his  men  are  beginning  to  suffer  from  it.” 

“That’s  why  I  work  the  men  so  hard,”  said  Colonel 
Fairfield.  “I  keep  them  digging  and  making  blockhouses 
until  they  think  I’m  a  slave-driver  !  But  if  this  bloodless  war 
goes  on — the  Navy  is  doing  all  the  fighting — I  don’t  see  how  I 
can  keep  them  from  getting  restive.  Many  of  them  have  wives 
and  children.  They’re  beginning  to  find  it  all  very  futile  and 
intolerable.” 

“The  same  thing  is  happening  in  France,”  agreed  Lacoste. 
“The  men  have  been  away  from  home  too  long,  and  if  there’s 
no  fighting  it  seems  useless.  Not  that  they  want  the  battles 
to  begin !  Far  from  it,  mon  Colonel.  Nevertheless,  the 
cafard  is  the  cafard ,  and  it’s  a  deadly  disease.” 

“Perhaps  it’s  part  of  Hitler’s  game,”  said  the  colonel.  “We 
must  do  something  to  counteract  it.” 

He  did  something  to  counteract  it  that  evening  when 
young  Jeffries  stretched  out  his  legs  opposite  the  stove  and 
sighed  very  deeply. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  young  fellow  ?”  asked 
Captain  Codrington,  who  was  reading  Thais  by  Anatole 
France,  lent  to  him  by  Armand. 

“Slightly  bored,”  said  young  Jeffries.  “Slightly  tired  of 
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mud,  tank-traps,  blockhouses,  barbed  wire,  and  this  unseemly 
village  where  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  feminine  beauty  and 
social  intercourse.  Sorry,  Colonel !” 

The  colonel  put  down  his  copy  of  the  day  before 
yesterday’s  Times. 

“You  young  fellows  get  so  easily  bored,”  he  said,  with 
his  placid  smile.  “Why  don’t  you  study  French  literature,  or 
take  up  Italian  ?” 

“No  concentration  of  mind,  sir,”  said  young  Jeffries. 
“No  flair  for  languages.” 

“Well,  then,”  said  the  colonel,  “why  don’t  you  get  up 
something  to  amuse  the  men  ?  A  concert  party — a  variety 
show.” 

“Great  idea !”  said  Codrington.  “Have  a  slap  at  it, 
Jeffries.  What  about  the  ‘Queen’s  Follies’  ?” 

Jeffries  unstretched  his  legs  and  sat  up. 

“I  must  confess  that  idea  rather  appeals  to  me,”  he  said. 
“I  wonder - ” 

“If  you  could  give  the  men  a  good  laugh,”  said  the  colonel, 
who  was  always  thinking  of  his  men. 

“Lacoste  would  give  you  a  hand,  I’m  sure,”  said  Codring¬ 
ton,  looking  at  Armand  with  a  smile.  “He  has  the  artistic 
temperament  to  the  nth  degree.” 

Armand  flushed  slightly.  He  had  been  keeping  that 
artistic  temperament  a  secret  from  these  British  officers.  He 
had  not  dared  to  tell  even  Codrington  about  his  unfinished 
novel. 

“Do  you  happen  to  play  the  piano  ?”  asked  Jeffries,  with 
sudden  interest. 

“No,  no  !”  said  Armand.  “Not  really  play.” 

“Discovered  !”  said  Codrington.  “He  probably  plays  like 
Paderewski.” 

“The  men  wouldn’t  like  what  I  play,”  protested  Armand. 
“A  little  bit  of  Chopin.” 

He  played  a  ‘little  bit  of  Chopin’  one  afternoon  in  a  billiard- 
room  in  Lille,  where  they  had  found  a  piano  not  too  grievously 
out  of  tune. 
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He  was  nervous,  but  aroused  considerable  enthusiasm  from 
young  Jeffries  and  Codrington. 

“Exquisite,  Lacoste !”  exclaimed  Codrington  in  his  grave 
way.  “You  played  that  charmingly.’ ’ 

“Like  a  master,  by  God  !”  said  young  Jeffries.  “We’ll 
hire  a  piano  and  put  it  in  one  of  the  barns.  I’m  getting  fired 
with  the  idea  of  putting  up  a  show.  It’ll  please  the  battalion 
no  end.” 

“But  they  won’t  like  Chopin,”  protested  Armand. 

“They’ll  lap  it  up,”  Jeffries  assured  him. 

“Yes,”  said  Codrington,  “it’s  astonishing  how  they 
appreciate  good  music.  The  B.B.C.  has  done  some  good  in 
that  way.” 

“Besides,”  said  Jeffries,  “a  fellow  who  can  play  Chopin 
can  play  anything.  Lacoste  can  accompany  Private  Smith  on 
the  accordion  and  help  out  young  Marjoram,  who  plays  the 
mouth-organ  like  an  angel.” 

“Angels  play  harps,  old  boy  !”  said  Codrington. 

Armand  Lacoste  found  himself  involved  in  a  theatrical 
enterprise,  as  pianist,  scene-painter,  and  callboy.  Jeffries 
had  discovered  considerable  talent,  both  musical  and  dramatic. 
He  and  Armand  once  sat  up  all  night  writing  lyrics  full  of 
allusions  to  trench- digging  and  tank-traps,  as  well  as  one-act 
sketches  of  a  topical  and  technical  character. 

“For  the  sake  of  the  colonel,”  said  Jeffries,  “we  mustn’t 
be  too  bawdy.” 

It  was  Jeffries  who  wanted  to  put  in  the  bawdiness,  but 
acted  now  and  again  as  his  own  censor. 

There  were  three  lads  in  “C”  Company  who  had  fine 
voices,  and  Corporal  Biddle  of  “A”  Company  was  a  born 
comedian  in  the  old  tradition.  Jeffries  himself  had  a  senti¬ 
mental  tenor. 

It  was  a  great  cure  for  boredom,  and  excitement  grew  apace 
when  the  date  for  the  first  performance  of  the  ‘Queen’s  Follies’ 
drew  near.  It  was  unfortunate  that  on  the  eve  of  the  first 
performance  something  happened  which  prevented  the  show 
from  being  given. 
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It  was  Colonel  Fairfield  who  gave  this  news  after  the  dress 
rehearsal. 

“Sorry  we  shall  have  to  call  off  the  show,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
been  on  the  telephone  to  the  Divisional  General.  We  have  to 
stand  to  tonight.  All  leave  is  cancelled.  It  looks  as  though 
the  war  is  going  to  begin  on  the  Western  Front.” 

“Good  God  !”  said  Jeffries  in  a  troubled  voice. 

“There’s  a  bit  of  a  Flap  on,”  said  Codrington.  “The 
Germans  have  massed  a  lot  of  divisions  opposite  Aachen.  If 
they  do  a  smash  into  Belgium  and  Holland  we’re  likely  to  be 
involved.” 

“Good  God !”  said  young  Jeffries  again. 

He  went  over  to  the  cupboard  and  poured  himself  out  a 
whiskey. 

“The  light  tanks  and  armoured  cars  are  moving  up  this 
way,”  said  the  colonel.  “Fortunately,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
readiness.  If  we  go  into  Belgium  we  shall  have  to  leave  a  lot 
of  impedimenta,  but  that’s  easy.” 

He  was  perfectly  calm,  perfectly  unruffled ;  but  Armand 
Lacoste  noticed  that  he  went  over  to  young  Jeffries  and  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“It’s  rather  disappointing  about  the  show,  sir,”  said 
Jeffries. 

“Yes,”  said  the  colonel,  “yes.  .  .  .  We’ll  give  it  later  on, 
perhaps.” 

Codrington  was  putting  on  his  trench-coat. 

“I’ll  have  to  see  the  sergeant-major,”  he  said.  “And,  by 
the  way,  sir  ...” 

He  talked  over  some  technical  details  and  movement  orders 
with  the  colonel. 

“A  born  soldier,”  thought  Armand  Lacoste.  “He  is  very 
brave  and  very  cool.  He  will  go  forward  with  a  spiritual 
faith  to  fight  the  Antichrist.  He  will  be  chivalrous  even  to 
the  enemy.  He  will  lead  his  men  nobly.” 

Jeffries  and  he  were  left  alone  presently. 

“It’s  a  pity  we  can’t  give  our  show,”  said  Jeffries. 

“Perhaps  later,”  answered  Armand. 
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“If  there's  anything  in  this  Flap,"  said  Jeffries,  “there  will 
be  no  later  for  many  of  us." 

A  sense  of  pity  for  this  English  boy  took  hold  of  Armand 
Lacoste.  He  was  so  very  young.  He  had  had  such  a  short 
innings  with  life.  It  would  be  the  massacre  of  the  innocents  if 
it  happened. 

He  wondered  if  the  men  knew  yet.  They  would  have  to 
know  in  an  hour  or  two.  Those  nice  fellows  with  whom  he 
had  been  talking  in  the  estaminet — all  so  very  young  too,  all 
so  boyish  and  simple  and  humorous.  Gun-fodder  as  in  the 
last  war  !  It  would  be  murderous  if  it  began.  The  Germans 
would  be  ruthless.  They  would  bomb  and  burn  everything 
to  blast  their  way  through. 

Jeffries  spoke  again. 

“I  suppose  it’s  bad  form  to  show  any  funk  ?  One  has  to 
pretend  that  it’s  all  very  jolly  and  that  we’ve  all  been  longing 
for  the  balloon  to  go  up  !" 

“You  need  not  pretend  anything  with  me,  mon  Lieutenant” 
said  Armand  gently.  “We  are  comrades,  are  we  not  ?  We 
shall  share  the  same  dangers." 

“I  don’t  care  a  curse  about  myself,"  said  Jeffries.  “I’m 
thinking  really  about  my  people  at  home.  I  am  their  white- 
headed  boy.  It  will  hurt  them  horribly  if  anything  happens  to 
me.  But  I  know  I’m  talking  sentimental  muck.  Don’t  pass 
it  on,  will  you  ?’’ 

Armand  Lacoste  gave  a  reassuring  laugh. 

“I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  I  hope  I  am  also  a  gentleman.  This 
is  a  private  conversation,  my  friend." 

“In  any  case,"  said  Jeffries,  “it’s  all  bloody  nonsense,  of 
course.  G.H.Q.  has  got  the  wind  up.  This  Flap  is  all  bunk  !’’ 

“Quite  likely,"  agreed  Lacoste  insincerely.  “That  is 
highly  probable,  mon  ami” 

“I  think  I’ll  slope  off  to  my  room,"  said  Jeffries.  “This 
stand-to  business  will  be  very  trying  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning." 

Armand  Lacoste  was  left  alone.  Though  not  a  very  pious 
Catholic,  he  crossed  himself  and  said  “Jesus  Christ." 
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PIERRE  VALLON,  NOW  SERGEANT  OF  ARTILLERY  IN  THE 

Maginot  Line,  was  not  without  news  of  life  in  Cour$y  Notre 
Dame  and  other  places,  like  Arras,  now  geographically  remote 
from  him  but  very  close  in  spirit.  He  knew  the  names  and 
something  of  the  character  of  the  English  officers  billeted  in 
his  parents’  house  and  in  the  farmhouse  of  Bertrand  Alisse. 
From  his  friend  Armand  Lacoste,  now  interpreter  and  liaison 
officer  with  an  English  battalion  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  he 
had  interesting  studies  of  Colonel  Fairfield,  Captain  Cod- 
rington,  Lieutenant  Jeffries,  and  the  men  whom  they 
commanded.  Armand  had  a  fine  literary  gift,  and  his  letters 
were  full  of  humour  and  minute  description  of  detail,  though 
now  and  then  he  revealed  his  underlying  melancholy  and 
spiritual  despair  because  war  had  spoilt  his  dreams. 

The  arrival  of  the  post  was  always  the  best  moment  of  the 
day  to  Pierre  Vallon  and  his  comrades  in  a  casemate  of  the 
Maginot  Line  to  the  west  of  the  Vosges,  beyond  the  forest  of 
Warndt.  There  were  always  curses  from  men  who  were 
unlucky  in  not  finding  anything  for  them. 

“Name  of  a  dog  !  It  is  ten  days  since  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  my  wife.  It  is  probable  that  she  has  gone  off  with  another 
man.” 

“ Sacre  Now  !  Nothing  for  me,  you  say  ?  That  girl  of 
mine  in  Paris  has  forgotten  all  the  kisses  I  gave  her,  to  say 
nothing  of  silk  stockings  and  other  gifts.  Women,  my  dear 
Vallon,  are  essentially  corrupt.  They  have  no  loyalty  !” 

“Opened  by  the  Censor  !  That  is  the  third  time.  If  ever 
I  meet  a  censor  I  will  strangle  him.” 

Those  who  received  a  good  batch  of  letters  or  the  one  they 
most  desired  pocketed  them  silently — they  came  up  with  the 
rations — and  went  away  to  read  them  in  some  corner  where 
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they  could  read  them  quietly  if  that  were  possible,  as  mostly  it 
was  not,  or  went  with  them  into  the  canteen,  where  the  buzz  of 
genera  conversation,  laughter,  or  heated  argument  was 
almost  as  good  as  solitude  to  a  man  who  could  shut  his  ears  to 
all  that. 

Pierre  reserved  one  letter  always  until  an  hour  when  he 
could  get  into  his  bunk  and  read  it  leaning  on  his  elbow  and 
with  the  aid  of  an  electric  torch. .  Habit  had  made  him  ignore 
the  sounds  around  him  and  below  him  in  the  other  bunks 
where  men  lay  sleeping  or  restless.  There  was  a  fellow  below 
him — he  had  been  a  taxi-driver  in  Paris — who  snored 
abominably  with  an  unceasing  rhythm,  unless  he  had  a  boot 
hurled  at  him  and  kept  quiet  for  ten  minutes  or  so.  There  was 
another  fellow  in  a  nearby  bunk — a  lad  from  Arras — who  had 
bad  dreams  and  cried  out  in  his  sleep  cMaman  !  Maman  !”  like 
a  small  boy  afraid  of  the  dark. 

The  most  objectionable  was  a  damned  fellow  who  had  nuits 
blanches ,  and  beguiled  the  waking  hours  by  whistling  songs 
from  the  operas. 

Pierre  shut  his  ears  to  all  that  and  lay  on  his  elbow 
deciphering  a  finely-pointed  handwriting.  It  was  from 
Ginette.  She  wrote  long  letters  to  him,  very  simple  in  style, 
yet  giving  him  a  picture  extraordinarily  vivid  of  all  the  little 
happenings  in  her  neighbourhood  ;  sometimes  touched  with 
a  humour  which  made  him  laugh  aloud  in  his  bunk  and 
always  ending  with  words  which  let  him  know  that  he  was 
never  out  of  her  thoughts  or  heart,  and  that  she  prayed  for 
his  safety  and  walked  with  him  in  spirit. 

The  other  night  [she  wrote  in  one  of  those  letters]  I  dreamt 
that  I  was  with  you  in  the  Maginot  Tine.  It  was  very  vivid.  I  could 
feel  the  warmth  of  your  hand ,  because  we  were  walking  hand  in  hand. 
We  seemed  to  be  walking  down  a  long  corridor  with  cement  walls  from 
which  a  little  water  was  oozing — is  it  like  that  in  the  Maginot  Tine  ? 
— and  then  we  came  up  in  a  kind  of  lift ,  and  came  out  into  the  open 
where  it  was  very  quiet.  It  was  at  night ,  and  there  were  stars  shining. 
You  said  something  about  the  stars  being  less  eternal  than  our  love. 
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I  think  it  was  that ,  hut  then  l  woke  up  and  knew  that  the  dream  was 
as  nal  as  the  noise  of  the  pigs  and  poultry  outside  in  the  yard  ;  and  as 
real  as  the  laughter  of  the  Lieutenant  David — I’ve  told  you  about  him 
— who  had  just  driven  his  tank  into  the  barn,  after  being  out  all  night 
for  special  exercises. 

To  the  soul  of  Pierre  Vallon,  sergeant  of  machine-guns, 
those  letters  from  Ginette  were  the  food  of  his  soul.  He 
hungered  for  them,  and  was  desolate  if  a  week  passed  without 
one.  It  was  curious  that  she  should  say  she  walked  with  him  in 
spirit,  because  often  he  had  the  sense  of  her  presence,  not  only 
in  his  dreams,  but  in  his  waking  hours. 

Several  times  he  seemed  to  feel  the  touch  of  her  hand  in 
his  when  he  walked  along  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Maginot 
Line  deep  underground  on  his  way  with  his  company  to  the 
casemate  commanded  by  that  little  Gascon — Commandant 
Mercier — who  was  the  very  devil  when  he  was  angry,  but 
otherwise  like  the  father  of  a  big  family  who  were  his  officers 
and  men.  Ginette  was  quite  right  about  that  water  dripping 
down  the  walls.  In  spite  of  elaborate  air-conditioning,  and  the 
electrical  heating  system,  the  atmosphere  was  always  a  bit 
humid,  and  the  walls  sweated. 

One  day  Pierre  nearly  gave  himself  away  by  speaking  aloud 
as  he  marched  down  the  long  tunnel  where  the  electric  lights 
shone  on  the  walls — except  when  something  went  wrong  with 
the  dynamos  and  there  were  moments  of  absolute  darkness — 
like  a  tube  station  in  Paris.  .  .  .  He  had  this  feeling  of 
walking  hand  in  hand  with  Ginette  and  spoke  to  her. 

“Your  spirit  walks  with  me/’  he  said. 

“What’s  that  ?”  asked  Lieutenant  Andre,  who  was  a 
particular  friend  of  his,  and  a  charming  fellow. 

“Pardon !”  said  Pierre,  feeling  confused.  “I  was  distrait 
for  a  moment !” 

Lieutenant  Andre  laughed. 

“Not  going  gaga,  I  hope,  old  fellow  ?  But  this  life  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  a  bit  touche  !  We  live  like  troglodytes. 
The  lack  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  is  beginning  to  tell  on  us. 
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and  I  am  beginning  to  have  the  sense  of  claustrophobia. 
Probably  I  shall  go  mad  one  day  and  murder  you,  my  little 
one  !” 

Pierre  laughed  at  him. 

“As  bad  as  that,  mon  Lieutenant'?  Well,  I  confess  that  I 
am  getting  fed  up  to  the  throat  with  this  underground  life 
from  which  we  only  emerge  for  one  hour  a  day,  and  one  day 
a  month.  I  feel  myself  becoming  pale  after  the  beautiful  bronze 
I  acquired  in  the  harvest  fields  last  September.” 

The  lieutenant  fell  into  step  with  him,  and  behind  them  was 
the  steady  tramp  of  the  men  on  the  cemented  floor  of  a  tunnel 
which  went  for  twelve  kilometres  between  two  of  the  forts. 
They  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  foothills  of  the 
Vosges. 

“Seriously  speaking,”  said  the  young  lieutenant,  “this  is 
getting  no  joke  ;  this  lack  of  hostilities  on  the  Western  Front. 
If  the  Germans  don’t  attack  I  fear  we  shall  all  give  way  to  the 
last  stage  of  that  deadly  disease,  cafard.  The  men  are  getting 
it  already,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“The  first  stage,  but  not  the  last  stage,”  said  Pierre,  who 
talked  a  good  deal  with  the  men,  for  whom  he  had  affection 
and  admiration  in  spite  of  their  foul  language  and  dirty  jokes 
and  all  the  defects  of  a  crowd  of  human  beings  leading  an 
unnatural  life  below  ground.  “Certainly  they’re  beginning 
to  feel  the  exile  from  their  homes.  It  seems  in  a  way  more 
abominable  when  there  is  no  fighting  to  do.  But  they  know 
that  they  must  hold  the  Maginot  Line  at  all  costs — even  the 
cafard.  They  won’t  budge,  in  spite  of  all  their  grumbling. 
They’re  noble  fellows,  and  there’s  no  defeatism  among  them.” 

The  young  lieutenant  marched  in  step  with  Pierre  for 
another  half  kilometre  before  he  spoke  again. 

“In  my  opinion  we  made  a  mistake  in  not  smashing  our 
way  through  the  Siegfried  Line  when  the  Germans  were  busy 
in  Poland.  Why  did  we  withdraw  from  the  ground  we  gained 
on  German  soil  in  the  first  days  of  September  ?” 

Pierre  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  secret  plans  of  the 
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High  Command — I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  General 
Gamelin.  But  it  looks,  mon  Lieutenant ,  as  though  he  wished  to 
economize  in  French  blood,  of  which  we  have  not  too  much. 
I  have  considerable  sympathy  with  that  point  of  view.” 

Lieutenant  Andre  disagreed. 

“One  may  carry  that  idea  too  far.  I  don’t  like  these 
gentlemanly  agreements  not  to  shell  German  villages  lest  they 
should  shell  ours  ;  or  not  to  fire  on  German  working  parties, 
lest  they  should  get  angry  and  fire  at  ours.  That  is  not  war  !” 

“It  is  perhaps  common  sense,”  said  Pierre  lightly.  “Why 
make  things  unpleasant  until  the  big  attack  comes  ?  Why 
kill  fifty  Germans  if  perhaps  in  their  reply  they  kill  seventy-five 
French  ?  It  takes  us  nowhere.” 

“I  am  itching  to  use  our  guns,”  answered  Lieutenant 
Andre.  “I  envy  those  fellows  in  the  outposts  and  the  night 
patrols.  They  are  doing  a  bit  of  real  fighting.  They  meet  the 
Germans.  They  kill  some  of  them.  It  is  more  exciting  than 
living  like  a  toad  in  a  hole,  del  /” 

“Beware  of  the  cafard  1”  laughed  Pierre. 

Fie  was  afraid  of  the  cafard  taking  possession  of  himself. 
Lately  he  had  become  aware  of  it.  He  was  getting  moody  and 
silent  now  and  then.  He  found  no  spiritual  refreshment  in 
listening  to  sing-songs  got  up  by  fellows  of  musical  talent. 
The  endless  repetition  of  ‘Madelon’  and  other  war  songs 
bored  him.  The  food,  which  always  tasted  of  damp  cement, 
was  becoming  nauseating.  He,  too,  had  a  touch  of  claustro¬ 
phobia,  and  felt  suffocated  at  times,  but  fought  this  sensation 
down  and  found  relief  in  the  hour  ‘on  top’  when  he  walked 
hard  through  the  villages  behind  the  line — they  had  German- 
sounding  names,  being  in  Alsace — and  breathing  in  the  fresh 
air  which  was  cold  and  pure.  Most  of  the  villages  within 
reach  had  been  abandoned  by  civilians,  though  in  some  of 
them  were  a  few  peasants  and  farmers  and  old  women. 
Through  them  came  the  transport  waggons  drawn  by  sturdy 
horses.  Guns  went  by  with  their  old  ‘hairies’.  Ginette  told 
him  there  were  no  horses  in  the  British  Army,  where  all  was 
mechanized.  French  soldiers  lounged  about  the  barns  and 
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billets.  He  was  reminded  of  woodcuts  in  old  copies  of 
l’ Illustration  depicting  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  ’70.  The 
types  had  not  changed  much  in  spite  of  mechanization.  The 
pictures  had  not  changed  in  these  old  villages. 

But  the  modern  world  was  brought  to  them  by  the  wireless 
sets  in  some  of  the  billets. 

“This  is  Radio  Paris  !” 

A  group  of  soldiers  crowded  round  to  listen  to  the  news, 
or  a  song  by  Maurice  Chevalier,  which  they  liked  better  than 
the  news. 


XXVIII 


THERE  WERE  SEVENTY-FIVE  MEN  IN  THE  CASEMATE  COM- 

manded  by  Commandant  Mercier,  who  exacted  the  severest 
discipline,  but  was  very  human  and  even  paternal  in  his 
flamboyant  Gascon  style,  which  occasionally  was  punctuated 
by  outbursts  of  anger  if  one  of  his  beautiful  guns  was  not 
properly  oiled,  or  if  there  was  any  clumsiness  in  handling  them. 
Everything  was  worked  by  electrical  power,  which  lifted  the 
turret  of  the  steel  cupola  silently  and  smoothly,  and  swung  it 
round  to  obtain  any  field  of  fire.  The  machine-gun  belts 
travelled  on  an  ever-moving  band,  and  in  this  fort  of  steel  and 
cement  strong  enough  to  resist  the  heaviest  shells  there  was  the 
order  and  efficiency  and  delicate  mechanism  of  a  modern 
battleship.  This  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  constellation  of 
smaller  forts,  all  protecting  each  other  by  close  fire  and  linked 
up  by  underground  ways,  like  the  passages  in  a  tube  railway, 
with  one  of  the  main  sections  of  the  Maginot  Line.  From 
above,  nothing  of  this  great  fortress  system  could  be  seen, 
except  here  and  there  the  cupolas  of  the  casemates  and  the 
barbed  wire  defences  crossing  the  fields  and  the  anti-tank  traps 
with  their  growth  of  ‘asparagus’,  as  the  soldiers  called  those 
steel  stakes  fastened  into  concrete  beds  which  would  impede 
the  progress  of  any  enemy  tank  whose  crew  might  wish  to 
commit  suicide  by  advancing  into  the  carefully  chosen  gaps 
between  the  forts.  Above  them  was  the  natural  contour  of  the 
foothills,  grass-covered  and  wooded  here  and  there.  No 
enemy  aeroplane  flying  above  could  see  the  entrances  to  the 
Maginot  Line  with  their  doorways  of  enormously  thick  steel 
leading  to  other  doors  of  equal  strength  which  could  be  closed 
automatically,  shutting  off  the  subterranean  world. 

Pierre  Vallon — one  ant  in  that  human  ant-heap — knew  all 
its  passages  and  chambers,  so  that  he  could  have  found  his 
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way  blindfold.  Having  many  friends  among  the  officers  and 
men,  he  was  initiated  into  all  the  secrets  of  gun-power  and 
anti-gas  protection.  One  of  his  comrades  took  him  into  the 
chamber  where  enormous  dynamos  were  at  work,  and  he  knew 
that  if  he  touched  a  wrong  switch  he  would  be  dead  before  he 
could  cry  out.  Another  comrade  who  had  been  with  him  in  the 
Lycee  at  Arras  took  him  into  the  room  where  signals  arrived 
in  case  of  enemy  attack.  They  were  linked  up  with  other 
forts.  The  position  of  the  attackers  would  be  notified  instantly 
by  numbers  which  gave  map  references.  The  whole  terrain 
of  defence  was  divided  up  into  small  squares.  In  three  seconds 
a  barrage  fire  could  be  laid  down  on  one  of  those  squares  with 
an  intensity  which  would  kill  anything  within  that  frame.  It 
was  all  curiously  mathematical  and  inhuman.  No  gunner 
would  ever  see  the  enemy.  He  would  kill  them  by  a  light 
signal  on  a  square  board. 

“Nothing  could  ever  get  through,”  said  the  young  tech¬ 
nician.  He  explained  all  this  in  great  detail  and  with  intellectual 
enthusiasm.  He  added  some  amusing  words. 

“It  is  a  pity,  in  a  way,  that  the  Maginot  Line  is  impreg¬ 
nable  1” 

Pierre  laughed  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“That  is  a  new  point  of  view,  my  friend  !  Why  do  you 
say  that  ?” 

“Because  the  Germans,  who  know  all  about  it,  will  never 
attack  us  here.  They  will  search  for  a  weak  hole  in  the  line 
further  north  where,  alas,  there  is  no  real  line  like  this.” 

“Let’s  go  on  top  and  look  into  Germany,”  said  Pierre. 
“That  always  gives  me  a  thrill.  And  anyhow,  one  breathes 
fresh  air  and  sees  a  little  beauty  of  nature.  I  have  my  hour  off 
duty.” 

“You  are  lucky,”  said  his  friend.  “I  cannot  leave  this  room 
for  another  three  hours.  We  are  practising  signalling  between 
the  forts.” 

Pierre  looked  round  at  his  friend’s  comrades.  Some  of 
them  were  bearded,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  shaving. 
Most  of  them  wore  glasses.  They  were  bending  over  a  table 
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studying  a  big  diagram  and  they  looked  like  professors  and 
students  studying  some  abstruse  problem  of  physics,  or  the 
mysteries  of  the  Einstein  theory  of  relativity. 

Pierre  departed  from  them  and  walked  hard  towards  one 
of  the  outposts  in  No  Man’s  Land  where  a  friend  of  his — a 
sergeant  like  himself — was  in  command.  At  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  it  was  already  getting  dark,  but  Pierre  knew  the 
ground  well  enough  to  be  sure  of  getting  back  unless  he 
bumped  into  a  German  patrol  doing  Red  Indian  stuff.  Dimly 
beyond  him  he  could  see  the  darkening  woods,  and  here  and 
there  the  black  outline  of  village  roofs  and  a  church  spire. 
That  was  an  abandoned  village  into  which  French  patrols  went 
at  night.  Not  far  away — only  three  kilometres — there  was 
another  village  on  higher  ground  which  he  could  see  faintly 
against  the  darkening  sky.  That  was  German.  Beyond  it  was 
Germany — that  formidable  nation  under  the  leadership  of  a 
group  of  men  who  had  no  morality,  no  sense  of  human  com¬ 
radeship  with  other  peoples,  no  pity  for  the  weak,  no  allegiance 
to  any  decent  code.  By  some  means  they  had  duped  and 
debauched  the  minds  of  their  youth,  naturally  decent  young 
fellows  as  he  had  found  those  who  fraternized  with  his  own 
men  when  they  were  building  the  Siegfried  Line.  They  had 
been  stuffed  up  by  false  ideas  in  which  they  did  not  see  the 
devilish  and  sinister  motives. 

“Halte  !  Qui  va  la?” 

Pierre  gave  the  password  and  spoke  to  the  sentry  who 
challenged  him  at  the  beginning  of  a  track  which  led  to  the 
outpost. 

“I  wish  to  see  Sergeant  Desmoulins.” 

“Tres  bien ,  mon  sergent .” 

He  confessed  that  he  had  been  under  the  idea  for  a  moment 
that  it  was  a  German  approaching. 

“One  never  knows,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  mistake  to  walk 
here  alone  in  the  wood,  and  in  any  case,  mon  sergent ,  it  is  against 
orders.” 

Pierre  laughed. 

“Well,  I  will  take  the  risk,  my  friend.” 
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He  went  along  the  track  through  a  small  copse  of  birch 
trees  and  found  the  outpost  on  the  alert  because  they  had  heard 
the  breaking  of  a  twig  and  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the 
dead  leaves. 

“Qui  va  la  ?”  rang  out  a  voice. 

“It’s  all  right,  Desmoulins,”  said  Pierre.  “It’s  Vallon. 
How  goes  it  ?” 

Sergeant  Desmoulins  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  outpost, 
which  was  an  affair  of  sandbags  covered  with  brushwood. 

“Gel  l"  he  exclaimed.  “What  the  devil  do  you  come  here 
for  when  darkness  is  creeping  up  ?  It  is  very  unwise  of  you, 
my  friend.  It  is  also  against  orders.” 

Pierre  grasped  his  left  hand. 

“Shut  up  !  You  won’t  give  me  away,  will  you  ?  I  just 
came  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  a  little  comradeship.  In  the 
Maginot  Line  we  talk  always  about  the  same  things  and  get 
tired  of  the  same  faces  in  our  own  popote .” 

“Oh,  if  you  wanted  to  see  my  particular  type  of  beauty,” 
agreed  Sergeant  Desmoulins,  “I’ve  no  personal  objection  ! 
Come  in  and  have  a  cigarette.  It’s  beginning  to  get  very  chilly 
at  night.  You  know  most  of  my  comrades.  There  are  two 
from  Courgy  Notre  Dame.” 

Vallon  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  those  two  who,  in 
September,  had  been  with  him  harvesting  the  fields  of  Bertrand 
Allsse,  with  whom  they  worked.  Desmoulins  himself  came 
from  Arras,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  there. 

“How  is  Marthe  ?”  he  asked  with  a  smile.  He  was  one  of 
those  who,  like  Armand  Lacoste,  had  fallen  for  the  vivacious 
charms  of  Marthe. 

“Surrounded  by  English  officers,”  said  Pierre.  “Doubtless 
they  are  all  flirting  with  her,  and  doubtless  she  likes  it.” 

“Distressing  thought !”  said  Desmoulins  with  a  laugh 
which  was  not  entirely  without  chagrin.  “Those  English  are  a 
conceited  lot.  It’s  a  pity  we  can’t  fight  our  own  wars  without 
their  help  !” 

There  was  a  little  conversation  about  friends — Armand 
Lacoste  and  Jules  de  la  Cade,  and  others. 
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“You  look  like  a  bunch  of  apaches  1”  remarked  Pierre, 
presently. 

This  young  sergeant  and  his  men  were  all  heavily  wrapped 
up.  The  men  had  tied  sacks  round  their  feet  and  mufflers 
round  their  throats  or  over  their  field-caps. 

“In  the  night  it’s  hard  to  keep  warm,”  said  Desmoulins. 
“No  fire  is  allowed,  of  course.  Attention  !” 

He  held  up  his  hand  and  stuck  his  elbow  into  the  ribs  of 
a  man  who  was  coughing.  There  was  a  sudden  silence.  All 
the  men  were  listening  intently.  Presently  the  tension  passed. 

“I  thought  I  heard  some  movement  in  the  undergrowth,” 
said  Desmoulins.  “We  have  to  pay  attention  to  little  sounds 
like  that.  This  is  Red  Indian  warfare.  The  Germans  are  not 
too  bad  at  it.  The  other  night  they  crept  quite  close  to  our 
outposts,  five  hundred  metres  from  here.  Fortunately  one  of 
them  sneezed.  That  gave  the  show  away  and  cost  them  the 
lives  of  three  Germans.  One  has  to  be  careful,  you  see.” 

“A  great  life !”  said  Pierre.  “I’m  getting  a  little  tired  of 
my  subterranean  activities.  I  am  beginning  to  suffer  from 
claustrophobia. 5  ’ 

“You  will  be  a  fool  if  you  get  out  of  your  nice  safe  casemate, 
my  friend,”  said  Desmoulins.  “But  if  you  want  to  get  some 
fresh  air  and  exercise  why  don’t  you  join  one  of  the  Groupes 
Francs  ?” 

“New  to  me,”  said  Pierre.  “Who  are  they  ?” 

“They’re  a  special  body  trained  for  patrol  work  in  No 
Man’s  Land.  They  know  every  twig  and  tree-trunk.  They 
have  no  ordinary  discipline  or  duties,  and  it’s  their  job  to  move 
about  between  the  outposts  and  kill  Germans  very  silently  if 
they  come  up  against  them.  If  an  outpost  is  attacked,  they 
come  to  the  rescue.  They  are,  of  course,  all  volunteers,  these 
scalp-hunters.” 

“One  day  I  may  volunteer,”  said  Pierre  with  a  laugh. 
“Meanwhile,  I  must  get  back  to  my  mouse-trap  or  I  shall  lose 
my  way  and  get  told  off  by  my  Commandant,  who  has  the 
temper  of  seven  devils  when  he  is  not  laughing  and 
joking.” 
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“Don’t  run  into  any  Germans,”  Desmoulins  said  warningly. 
“I  can’t  come  and  rescue  you.  We  have  to  stick  to  this 
outpost.” 

“I  have  the  eyes  of  an  owl  and  the  ears  of  a  bat,”  said 
Pierre.  “And  now,  an  revoir ,  and  good  luck.” 

He  had  no  encounter  with  Germans  and  followed  the 
track  safely  until  he  arrived  back  at  his  casemate  which  he 
called  his  mouse-trap.  It  was  very  warm  inside  and  there  was 
that  mousy  smell  which  he  hated.  The  men  were  getting 
ready  for  their  dinner.  Lieutenant  Andre  was  filing  his 
finger-nails. 

“Any  news  ?”  asked  Pierre. 

Andre  reported  an  item  of  news  which  he  had  heard  on 
the  radio  from  Paris. 

“There  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  Germans  are 
going  to  attack  through  Belgium.  They  have  many  divisions 
at  Aachen.  They  are  moving  masses  of  men.  It  may  be  a 
bluff.” 

“The  English  will  go  in  if  that  happens,”  said  Pierre.  “If 
that  happens  there  will  be  air  raids  over  Arras  and  my 
district.” 

He  had  a  sudden  anxiety  about  his  mother  and  Marthe,  and 
about  Ginette,  from  whom  he  had  had  a  letter  that  day,  which 
now  was  in  his  breast  pocket. 

“If  they  come  into  the  open  we  shall  get  them,”  said 
Andre.  “I  hope  they  will  come  into  the  open.  It  will  shorten 
this  war,  it  will  cure  us  of  the  cajard ,  which  will  get  us  down  if 
things  last  too  long.” 

“I’m  anxious  about  the  civil  population,”  said  Pierre. 
“It  is  safer  here.  The  women  will  be  in  the  danger 
zone.” 

“There  goes  the  bugle  !”  said  the  lieutenant.  “It  announces 
the  usual  soup,  which  is  becoming  rather  nauseating,  I  find. 
I  yearn  for  a  little  dinner  in  Paris.  There  is  an  excellent 
restaurant  called - ” 

Pierre  Vallon  nodded.  But  he  was  anxious  about  that 
news  over  the  radio.  That  night  he  had  a  dream  that  Ginette 
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was  in  an  air  raid  over  Cour$y  Notre  Dame.  He  gave  a  cry 
in  his  sleep  and  woke  up  in  a  cold  sweat. 

“Shut  up  there  !”  shouted  an  angry  voice.  “How  can 
one  sleep  if  all  you  fellows  have  nightmares,  like  a  pack  of 
children  who  have  filed  their  little  bellies  too  much  ?  Name 
of  a  dog  1” 


XXIX 


THE  ENEMY  DID  SOMETHING  TO  ALLEVIATE  THE  BOREDOM  OF 

the  B.E.F.,  which  their  French  comrades  called  the  cafard , 
by  staging  an  attack  on  the  Low  Countries  and  causing  a 
considerable  movement  of  British  troops  known  in  soldiers’ 
slang  as  ‘the  Flap’.  The  light  tanks,  driven  by  ex-lancers,  and 
the  armoured  cars,  handled  by  ex-hussars,  were  rushed  up  to 
the  Belgian  frontier.  Here  there  were  still  barriers  across  the 
frontier  roads  as  emblems  of  that  strict  neutrality  upon  which 
the  young  King  of  the  Belgians  insisted  as  the  best  safeguard 
of  his  people  until  the  devil  was  at  the  door,  with  one  foot 
inside. 

Later  in  the  winter — that  grim  sinister  winter  of  1939-40 
which  made  a  cold  hell  in  Flanders — there  was  a  second  ‘Flap’ 
of  the  same  kind  due  to  more  elaborate  and  cunning  subter¬ 
fuges  by  the  German  Staff,  who  put  up  all  signs  of  an 
impending  attack,  with  the  object,  perhaps,  of  testing  the 
strength  and  mobility  of  the  B.E.F.,  by  reports  from  an 
espionage  service  on  the  French  side  of  the  Belgian  frontier. 
That  was  an  easy  game  for  them,  as  there  was  a  constant  traffic 
across  the  border,  and  Security  police  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  honest  Belgians  and  German  agents. 

These  periodical  excitements  were  a  relief  to  troops  getting 
stale  by  inactivity,  even  though  it  was  more  mental  than 
physical,  as  they  were  kept  hard  at  the  job  of  fortifying  their 
positions  along  the  Belgian  frontier  to  which  the  Maginot  Line 
had  not  reached — by  some  lack  of  effort  or  money  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Government.  But  it  was  not  a  pleasant  form  of 
excitement  to  young  men  who  had  no  wish  to  exchange 
monotony  for  massacre.  Also  it  caused  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  leave  which  was  now  being  allowed  to  the  troops 
so  long  exiled  from  their  families. 
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In  certain  cases  it  had  compensating  results.  In  the  case 
of  David  Chandler  of  Tanks  it  had  the  very  agreeable  advantage 
of  earning  him  a  kiss  from  Mademoiselle  Marthe  Vallon,  who, 
as  a  rule,  was  inclined  to  be  ironical  and  teasing.  But  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  ‘Flap’,  when  he  went  to  say  good-bye  to  her,  she 
was  charming  when  he  held  her  hand  for  a  moment  and  in 
his  humorous  way  thanked  her  for  listening  to  his  ‘vamp¬ 
ing’  on  the  piano  and  being  patient  with  his  other  parlour 
tricks. 

“If  I  don’t  come  back,”  he  said  lightly,  “think  of  little 
David  sometimes — a  well-meaning  young  fellow,  though  not 
born  to  be  a  hero.” 

She  laughed  at  him,  but  suddenly  her  eyes  were  swept  by 
tears. 

“If  you  don’t  come  back  I  shall  weep,”  she  told  him. 

He  thought  that  very  kind  of  her  and  held  her  hand  a 
little  tighter. 

“Will  you  give  me  a  souvenir  to  take  away  with  me  ?”  he 
asked.  “Something  which  will  make  me  very  brave  when  I 
see  nasty  fierce-looking  Germans  !” 

“What  do  you  want  me  to  give  you  ?”  she  asked,  blushing 
a  little  because  she  knew  by  something  in  his  eyes  exactly  what 
he  wanted. 

“This,”  he  said,  drawing  her  a  little  towards  him  so  that 
her  face  was  close  to  his. 

He  was  taller  than  Marthe — six  inches  taller — but  he 
stooped  when  she  raised  her  face  and  kissed  him. 

“I  kiss  an  English  soldier  who  goes  to  fight  for  France,” 
she  said. 

“That  sounds  good,”  said  David.  “But  now  I  want  to 
be  kissed  just  as  David,  without  any  soldier  stuff !  For  my  own 
sake,  I  mean.  A  kiss  between  a  young  man  and  a  young 
woman  who  happen  to  like  each  other  in  this  cruel  and  naughty 
world  which  makes  everything  so  difficult.  See  what  I 
mean  ?” 

“David !”  exclaimed  Marthe,  “you  are  very  funny  some¬ 
times  !  You  make  me  laugh  even  when  I  want  to  weep.” 
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She  laughed  then  and  kissed  him  again  as  David,  and  not 
as  an  English  soldier  who  was  going  to  fight  for  France. 

That  second  kiss  was  seen  by  someone  else.  It  was  her 
mother,  who  came  in  and  spoke  quietly. 

“I  am  sorry,  my  dears  !  I  thought  you  were  alone, 
Marthe.” 

“Oh,  Maman  !”  cried  Marthe,  looking  very  shy.  “It  is 
David  who  has  come  to  say  good-bye.” 

“Yes,”  said  Madame  Vallon,  smiling  at  David,  “I  see  him, 
and  if  he  does  not  mind  very  much  I  also  shall  kiss  him.” 

She  remembered  a  young  English  officer  named  Peter 
Redwood  to  whom  she  had  kissed  good-bye  in  the  last 
war. 

She  kissed  him  on  the  forehead  as  though  she  were  his 
mother,  and  he  went  away  very  touched  by  these  favours  from 
a  mother  and  daughter  who  had  been  kind  to  him  in  France. 

“Marthe  is  enchanting,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  into 
the  mud  of  the  old  farmyard.  “She  is  one  of  the  flowers  of 
France.” 

These  words  were  not  spoken  aloud.  His  footsteps  were 
not  heard  by  two  people  who  were  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen 
when  he  passed  its  open  door  to  go  to  his  room  upstairs.  He 
heard  the  voice  of  Babe  Blandyke  speaking  French. 

“I  shall  always  remember  this  old  farmhouse.  It  has 
been  delightful  here,  Mademoiselle  !” 

A  girl’s  voice  answered  him.  David  knew  it  as  the  voice 
of  Yvonne  Alisse,  the  merry-eyed  sister  of  Ginette. 

“You  always  speak  so  formally,”  she  protested  with  a 
laugh.  “You  are  always  so  polite  and  so  very  shy.  Shall  we 
not  talk  a  little  tonight  without  so  much  formality  ?  I 
am  Yvonne,  a  farmer’s  daughter.  You  need  not  call  me 
Mademoiselle  any  more.  Say  Yvonne,  will  you  not  ?” 

“Yvonne !”  said  young  Blandyke  with  sentiment  and 
shyness. 

David  crept  upstairs  to  his  own  room  smiling  in  the 
darkness  illumined  only  by  a  little  circle  of  light  from  a  flash- 
lamp  whose  battery  was  running  down. 
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It  was  rather  an  anti-climax  when  they  all  came  back  again 
without  any  battles  having  been  fought.  But  the  people  of 
Cour^y  Notre  Dame  seemed  glad  to  see  them  back  again,  not 
only  that  time  but  the  next,  while  the  winter  became  more 
Arctic  in  the  intensity  of  its  prolonged  frost. 


XXX 


IN  ARRAS,  WHERE  G.H.Q.  HAD  ESTABLISHED  ITSELF  IN  THE 

Bishop’s  Palace  next  to  the  Cathedral,  that  long  hard  winter 
seemed  to  go  on  for  ever  in  the  minds  of  staff  officers,  war 
correspondents,  King’s  messengers,  orderlies,  G.H.Q.  troops, 
and  other  people  to  whom  this  city  was  the  centre  of  life. 
Snow  fell  heavily  day  after  day,  spreading  a  white  carpet  over 
the  wide  spaciousness  of  the  Grand’  Place  and  the  Petite  Place, 
and  putting  an  ermine  mantle  on  the  walls  and  roofs,  giving 
it  a  touch  of  magic  by  moonlight  when  all  was  very  quiet  in 
Arras  after  the  soldiers  had  gone  back  to  their  billets,  and 
laughing  officers,  tramping  through  the  snow  in  big  boots,  had 
left  the  Moderne  and  other  restaurants  for  their  own  quarters 
in  or  beyond  the  city.  The  winter  moon  touched  with  its 
silver  light  the  tall  belfry,  and  the  high  thin  spire  of  a  church 
called  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  which  was  a  gem  of  Gothic  art  rebuilt 
exquisitely  after  the  ruin  of  the  last  war.  Not  many  footsteps 
smudged  the  newly  fallen  snow  after  midnight,  but  there  was 
one  man  who  walked  about  Arras  at  this  hour  several  times, 
because  he  was  a  bad  sleeper  and  a  lover  of  beauty. 

It  was  Captain  Redwood  of  the  Intelligence,  billeted  with 
the  family  of  Lacoste  in  an  old  house  which  had  a  Roman  pillar 
in  its  crypt  and  a  little  tower  in  its  garden  where  Joan  of  Arc 
had  been  imprisoned. 

One  night  he  went  for  a  walk  in  the  snow  with  a  friend  of 
his  whom  he  had  met  many  times  in  the  Hotel  de  1’ Uni  vers.  It 
was  Julian  Grant,  the  war  correspondent,  who  invited  him  up 
to  his  room  sometimes  to  hear  the  wireless  news  from  England. 
They  had  both  been  to  a  show  in  the  old  theatre,  and  it  had  been 
a  great  show  which  had  left  them  emotional,  because  a  woman 
there  by  name  of  Grade  Fields  had  put  her  spell  of  genius — 
there  was  something  spiritual  in  it — upon  a  crowded  audience 
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of  soldiers.  She  had  been  comical  and  vulgar  in  the  style  of 
a  Lancashire  mill  girl,  and  then  between  whiles  had  sung  with 
a  simplicity  and  grace  in  which  there  was  something  of 
divinity — something  inexplicable  which  belonged  to  the  heroic 
spirit  of  man  and  woman.  The  packed  audience  of  soldiers 
had  stormed  at  her.  There  was  a  kind  of  passion  in  their  cheers 
— a  real  fire  which  she  had  lighted  in  them.  This  tall  woman, 
not  without  beauty,  could  play  upon  the  whole  gamut  of  their 
emotion  by  her  range  of  comedy  and  sentiment. 

Redwood,  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  stalls,  had  been  startled 
by  the  storm  of  applause  from  all  those  brown-clad  men 
around  him. 

“Grade  holds  them  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand/’  he  thought. 
“She  could  lead  them  anywhere.  She  could  be  a  kind  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  There  is  no  General  of  ours  who  could  put  any  spell 
like  that  upon  these  men.” 

It  was  curious  that  this  thought  was  expressed  by  Julian 
Grant,  who  came  round  to  him  between  the  scenes. 

“There’s  something  rather  wonderful  about  this,”  he  said. 
“Grade  could  lead  the  British  Army  anywhere.  They  would 
follow  her  into  hell  fire  singing  ‘Good-bye,  Sally’.” 

After  the  show  Redwood  and  Julian  Grant  went  out 
together  into  the  Place  du  Theatre  and  watched  the  men  coming 
out  and  getting  into  their  lorries  and  trucks.  They  were  still 
singing  cGood-bye,  Sally’  and  other  songs  by  Grade  Fields. 
Their  voices  and  laughter  rang  out  across  the  snow  in  the 
still  air. 

For  two  hours  they  had  been  in  Paradise. 

“Now  they  go  back  to  their  cold  hells,”  said  Julian. 
“Poor  devils  !  I  daren’t  write  much  about  this  kind  of  thing 
because  it  gives  the  folks  at  home  the  idea  that  the  B.E.F. 
spends  all  its  time  going  to  the  theatre.  They  don’t  seem  to 
understand  that  the  men  are  lucky  if  they  see  a  show  once  in 
two  months,  and  that  they  are  living  in  billets  without  warmth, 
and  having  no  fun  at  all  in  this  white  wilderness  called 
Flanders.” 

A  young  officer  came  up  and  greeted  them. 
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“Hullo,  Julian  !  Hullo,  sir  !  Great  show,  wasn’t  it  ? 
Marvellous  !  Gracie  has  something  about  her  which  makes 
me  feel  better  than  I  really  am.  She  has  a  pure  soul.  She’s  a 
darling  !” 

It  was  David  Chandler,  who  had  come  in  with  his  truck  and 
a  group  of  friends,  among  whom  was  Jules  de  la  Cade  whom  he 
called  d’Artagnan. 

He  drove  away  after  a  minute  or  two  with  a  ‘Cheerio  !’ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Place  du  Theatre  was  empty. 

“Let’s  walk  a  little  way,”  suggested  Redwood.  “It’s 
rather  enchanting  and  magical,  don’t  you  think  ?  I  mean  the 
silence  and  the  snow.” 

Julian  Grant  fell  into  stride  with  him  and  they  walked  down 
the  narrow  street  and  passed  the  house  where  Robespierre  had 
lived. 

“What  do  you  think  of  things  ?”  asked  Redwood.  “You 
fellows  see  more  than  I  do.” 

Julian  Grant  laughed  quietly. 

“We’re  completely  frustrated  !  What  we  see  we  can’t 
write  about  because  of  the  censorship.  Lately  we’re  rather 
stuck  up  in  Arras  because  of  the  state  of  the  roads.” 

They  walked  on  silently  and  turned  towards  the  Cathedral, 
immense  and  white  beyond  the  Bishop’s  Palace. 

“As  a  war  correspondent,”  said  Julian  presently,  “I  can’t 
write  a  damn’  thing  which  has  any  truth  or  sense  in  it.  The 
censors  see  to  that !  But  it  doesn’t  prevent  my  thinking 
dangerously,  and  at  the  moment  I  have  dark  thoughts.  I 
think  we’re  heading  for  disaster  !” 

He  spoke  with  an  intensity  which  startled  Redwood,  who 
glanced  at  him  sideways. 

“Tell  me,”  said  Redwood,  “what  is  worrying  you  ?” 

“Everybody’s  taking  this  war  too  lightly,”  said  Julian 
Grant.  “Nobody  thinks  much  about  the  B.E.F.  They  all 
think  we’ve  got  the  Germans  beat — without  fighting  them  ! 
They  think  Hitler  is  a  joke.  London  is  stuffed  with  all  the 
crowds  in  all  the  Ministries  who  think  they’re  winning  the  war 
if  they  organize  a  new  department  or  increase  their  staff  by 
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several  hundreds.  What  are  they  all  doing  ?  What  do  they 
think  they’re  doing  ?  The  levity  of  all  this  appals  me.  When 
I  think  of  those  thugs  on  the  other  side  driving  their  nation 
like  a  machine,  working  at  every  detail  with  intense  fanaticism 
and  ruthless  minds,  I  tremble  for  England,  which  is  still 
unaware  of  any  frightful  menace.” 

“It  is  not  good,”  said  Redwood.  “One  of  these  days  .  . 

“Exactly  !”  said  Julian  Grant.  “One  of  these  days  the 
balloon  will  go  up  and  the  Germans  will  fall  upon  the  neutrals 
with  overwhelming  odds  in  aeroplanes  and  tanks  and  guns 
and  man-power.  Meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
comes  out  and  tells  us  that  we  are  winning  the  war  comfort¬ 
ably  !” 

“An  unfortunate  phrase,”  agreed  Redwood. 

Julian  Grant  was  silent  again  as  they  paced  past  the  high 
flight  of  steps  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  snowing  again  slightly. 
The  little  feathers  fell  softly  about  them,  hanging  on  to 
their  eyelids  and  putting  a  white  covering  to  their  forage¬ 
caps. 

“I  may  be  mad,”  said  Grant  again,  “but  I  have  a  horrid 
idea  that  there’s  no  brain  working  behind  all  this — even  out 
here.  It  all  seems  to  me  like  Boy  Scout  stuff — Amateurs  v. 
Professionals — I  can’t  see  the  faintest  sign  of  any  high 
intelligence.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  asked  Redwood,  with  a  touch  of 
apprehension.  Lately  he  had  had  his  own  doubts.  He  was 
getting  information  about  the  enemy’s  strength  which  had 
appalled  him. 

“That  line  of  ours  !”  said  Grant  with  a  harsh  laugh.  “It’s 
the  worst  line  that  any  brain  could  have  chosen  to  defend. 
It’s  in  the  flat  country,  and  before  the  frost  our  men  couldn’t 
dig  a  foot  without  coming  to  water.  That  means  breast¬ 
works  of  sandbags  and  Boy  Scout  stuff  again  !” 

“They’re  building  a  lot  of  pill-boxes,”  said  Redwood. 

Julian  Grant  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  beat  his  chest, 
not  in  anguish  but  to  knock  off  a  breastplate  of  snow. 

“Will  they  stand  up  against  the  German  heavies  ?  I  doubt 
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it.  But  in  any  case,  there’s  a  great  hole  on  the  left  entirely 
without  defences  from  Armenti&res  to  the  coast.  I  went  up 
there  a  few  days  ago.  One  battalion  of  Cheshires  is  holding 
fifteen  miles  of  front !  All  they  have  in  the  way  of  defence  are 
a  few  old  German  pill-boxes  facing  the  wrong  way.  What 
would  happen  if  the  Germans  smashed  through  Belgium  and 
reached  that  line  ?” 

“The  idea,”  Redwood  answered  cautiously,  “is  that  we 
go  into  Belgium  as  soon  as  she’s  invaded  and  fight  on  the 
Albert  Canal.” 

He  was  disturbed  by  Julian  Grant’s  answer. 

“A  damn’  silly  idea  !  The  Belgians  are  sure  to  break. 
How  can  we  expect  them  to  resist  the  whole  weight  of  the 
German  Army  ?  Then  the  B.E.F.  will  be  caught  like  rats  in 
a  trap,  and  have  to  fight  their  way  back  to  this  line  of  ours  with 
that  open  hole  on  the  left.  Why  don’t  we  build  a  new  line 
along  the  old  hills — Vimy  and  Messines  and  the  Mont  des  Cats, 
and  the  rising  ground  which  the  Germans  held  against  us  in 
the  last  war  for  four  years  and  more  ?  We  want  a  safety-belt 
behind  us.  I’m  all  for  a  lifebelt  in  time  of  storm.” 

He  had  other  dark  thoughts. 

“That’s  not  the  end  of  the  tale.  Where  are  our  heavy 
tanks  ?  How  are  we  going  to  face  the  enemy  with  light 
tanks  without  any  guns,  and  old  types  of  infantry  tanks 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  scrap-heap  ?  And  when  are  we  going 
to  reach  parity  with  the  Germans  in  the  air  ?  I  talk  with  every 
kind  of  unit.  I  pick  up  a  lot  of  information.  Some  of  the 
battalion  officers  have  thought  things  out.  But  the  Higher 
Command  is  so  full  of  jolly  optimism  and  over-confidence  ! 
That’s  how  it  seems  to  me.” 

That’s  how  it  seemed  to  Redwood,  though  he  did  not 
care  to  say  so  to  this  war  correspondent. 

“There  is  the  French  Army,”  he  said  reassuringly.  “It’s 
the  most  professional  army  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  the 
B.E.F.  takes  its  command  from  Gamelin.” 

“Is  he  any  good  ?”  asked  Julian  Grant  with  the  bitter 
scepticism  of  his  mind  and  temperament.  “Doesn’t  he  wear 
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too  much  gold  lace  ?  His  face  doesn’t  inspire  me  with  any 
confidence.  It’s  not  a  thinker’s  face.” 

Redwood  laughed,  and  then  lowered  his  voice,  because  in 
this  stillness  of  Arras  under  snow  that  laugh  had  rung  out  too 
loudly. 

“One  must  put  a  little  faith  in  somebody,”  he  said.  “I 
put  mine  in  France  and  the  French  Army  as  well  as  in  the  grit 
and  cheerfulness  of  our  own  men.  All  the  same,  I  agree  with 
some  of  your  apprehensions  about  our  line,  and  especially 
about  the  light-hearted  confidence  of  our  leaders.  I  don’t 
think  they  realize  the  immense  power  which  Germany  is 
building  up  against  us,  and  one  day,  assuredly,  will  use.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Julian.  “And  then  what  ?” 

They  were  silent  again  on  their  way  back  to  the  Hotel  de 
l’Univers,  where  Julian  had  his  room.  Redwood  halted  for  a 
moment  outside  the  hoarding  which  concealed  the  entrance 
to  its  courtyard. 

“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “I  have  a  nightmare  that  we  may 
have  to  fight  over  the  old  battlegrounds  and  that  this  city, 
now  restored,  may  be  blasted  into  ruin  again.  I  know  such 
nice  people  here,  and  it’s  crowded  with  French  children  whom 
I  adore.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Julian,  with  unaccustomed  optimism, 
“perhaps  the  worst  won’t  happen.  Come  in  and  have  a  drink 
tomorrow  evening.” 

“Thanks,”  said  Redwood. 

He  went  on  his  way  to  his  own  billet  at  the  top  of  the 
rue  Gambetta.  He  thought  over  Julian  Grant’s  words.  That 
young  fellow  had  spoken  aloud  some  of  the  things  which  had 
been  worrying  Redwood’s  own  mind  and  kept  him  wakeful 
at  nights.  He  had  another  reason  for  wakefulness.  He  could 
not  banish  the  thought  of  Marguerite.  She  had  called  on  him 
several  times,  and  her  conversation  about  the  old  days  when 
they  had  loved  each  other  as  boy  and  girl  in  Amiens  disturbed 
him  abominably.  It  was  the  odd  feeling  he  had  about  the 
years  having  been  wiped  out,  and  the  sense  of  being  back 
again  after  seven  days’  leave.  That  was  dangerous.  He  smelt 
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its  danger.  As  a  man  of  honour  he  owed  his  loyalty  to  his 
wife.  He  had  been  home  on  leave  lately,  like  Julian  Grant, 
and  his  wife  had  been  absorbed  in  her  duties  of  war  work. 
She  had  not  much  time  for  him.  His  house  sheltered  seven 
small  boys — refugees  from  Bermondsey.  They  had  behaved 
according  to  their  kind — a  little  rowdily,  taking  everything 
for  granted.  They  had  broken  some  of  his  precious  porcelain 
and  a  little  statuette  which  he  had  kept  on  his  desk. 

Ethel  was  fulfilling  her  craving  for  motherhood  by  looking 
after  these  urchins.  That  was  all  right.  It  was  splendid  of 
her  !  He  had  no  quarrel  on  that  score  and  she  had  been  very 
sweet  at  odd  moments  when  she  had  time  to  spare  for  him. 
It  was  queer  that  he  had  not  told  her  a  word  about  Marguerite. 
Did  that  silence  mean  that  he  had  a  guilty  conscience  about 
having  met  her  again  with  an  emotion  which  he  found  painful 
at  times  ?  No,  surely  not !  He  was  utterly  loyal  to  Ethel, 
and  Marguerite  was  the  mother  of  that  young  soldier  of 
France,  Pierre  Vallon.  It  was  too  late  for  foolish  sentiment. 

There  was  a  note  slipped  under  his  bedroom  door.  It  was 
from  Marguerite.  She  was  coming  to  see  him  again  next  day, 
and  hoped  she  would  find  him  in. 
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FOR  SOME  TIME  PAST  DETACHMENTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN 

Flanders  had  been  sent  down  in  turn  to  hold  the  outpost 
positions  of  the  Maginot  Line. 

It  was  the  ‘real  thing*  down  there,  or  almost  the  ‘real 
thing*,  though  there  was  no  active  fighting  except  by  the 
patrols  of  No  Man’s  Land,  and  the  guns  were  very  quiet  on 
both  sides  apart  from  occasional  ‘strafes*.  Many  battalions 
had  taken  their  turn,  glad  of  the  prospect  of  facing  the  enemy 
instead  of  guarding  a  frontier  with  Belgium  on  the  other  side. 
Yet  they  were  glad  enough  to  get  back  again  after  fifteen  days 
of  this  outpost  work,  which  was  a  severe  ordeal  with  no  fun 
to  it  during  the  great  frost  of  that  winter. 

The  battalion  to  which  Armand  Lacoste  was  liaison  officer 
was  cheerfully  excited  at  the  idea  of  relieving  the  Guards — • 
Grenadiers  and  Coldstream — in  these  outpost  positions  of 
the  French  fortified  line,  and  Armand  Lacoste  himself  shared 
this  excitement  for  a  personal  reason  of  his  own. 

“My  greatest  friend  is  there,**  he  told  Captain  Codrington, 
that  man  of  high  ideals  and  human  sympathy  to  whom  he  was 
now  devoted.  “His  name  is  Pierre  Vallon,  a  sergeant  in  the 
French  artillery  until  quite  recently.  He’s  joined  the  Free 
Groups  who  wander  about  No  Man’s  Land  hunting  German 
patrols.” 

“The  men  are  very  keen  about  going,”  said  Codrington ; 
“but  it  won’t  be  a  picnic  in  this  weather.” 

It  was  not  a  picnic.  The  weather  was  glacial — forty 
degrees  below  zero.  After  a  short  thaw  the  snow  had  turned 
to  ice,  which  covered  all  the  roads  and  fields  and  encased 
every  twig  on  every  tree  and  bush.  The  men  had  been 
entrained  at  Metz,  whence  they  went  up  in  lorries  to  a 
village  in  which  battalion  headquarters  were  established.  Most 
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of  the  villages  hereabouts  had  German  names  as  they  were  in 
Alsace.  They  were  typical  of  most  such  villages  but  more 
dilapidated,  owing  to  their  abandonment  by  civilians  and 
their  occupation  by  the  French  army.  Some  of  them  had  been 
shelled  now  and  again  by  the  enemy,  but  not  seriously  enough 
to  ruin  them.  There  was  an  unwritten  understanding  on  both 
sides  not  to  shell  each  other’s  villages  unnecessarily.  If  either 
side  departed  from  this  rule  there  was  a  brief  ‘hate’  from  the 
other  side.  There  were  other  unwritten  laws,  as  the  battalion 
found  under  instruction  from  the  Guards  who  were  handing 
over  their  outposts.  The  road  from  the  village  of  HalstrofF 
which  led  up  to  the  outposts  was  under  full  observation  from 
the  enemy,  but  no  gun  was  fired  if  men  walked  in  single  file 
at  fifty  paces  apart.  If  they  ignored  that  rule  a  few  shells 
warned  them  of  this  trespass.  So  in  single  file,  led  by  Captain 
Codrington  and  Armand  Lacoste,  the  battalion  moved  up  to 
No  Man’s  Land. 

“It  is  like  the  Surrey  hills,”  said  Codrington,  regarding  the 
landscape  ahead  from  below  his  steel  hat,  which  was  strapped 
under  his  chin. 

“Under  this  snow  and  ice  it  looks  like  an  English  Christmas 
card,”  said  Lacoste. 

Codrington  revealed  his  anxieties. 

“My  chief  problem  will  be  to  keep  the  men  from  freezing 
to  death.  It’s  going  to  be  serious  !” 

It  was  very  serious  indeed.  The  men  in  the  outposts, 
which  were  just  sandbag  shelters  concealed  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  wrapped  themselves  in  everything  they  could  find 
above  and  below  their  leather  jerkins,  but  they  became  numb 
and  stiff  in  those  Arctic  nights.  Some  of  them  had  no  cover 
at  all,  but  had  to  lie  on  dead  ground  exposed  to  the  icy  wind. 
Like  the  Guards  and  other  predecessors,  they  put  their  legs 
into  sandbags  stuffed  with  straw,  having  first  coated  their 
feet  with  lard  to  prevent  frostbite.  But  in  the  morning  they 
were  as  stiff  as  mutton,  and  could  hardly  walk.  Codrington 
and  the  battalion  officers — young  Jeffries  among  them — 
devised  means  of  sending  up  hot  rations  and  rum  to  the 
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farthest  outposts.  The  Guards  had  left  behind  some  useful 
‘prams’,  which  they  had  found  in  a  deserted  village,  and  these 
came  in  handy  for  wheeling  up  at  dusk,  laden  with  rations  for 
the  night,  including  hot  coffee  in  thermos  flasks. 

Armand  Lacoste  as  liaison  officer  spent  every  one  of  fifteen 
nights  in  these  outposts,  though  Colonel  Fairfield  and  Cod- 
rington  tried  to  persuade  him  to  get  some  warmth  and  sleep  at 
battalion  headquarters. 

“I  think  I  help  to  cheer  up  the  men  a  little,”  said  Armand, 
modestly.  “They  seem  to  like  me  to  be  with  them,  for  some 
reason.” 

They  liked  him  to  be  with  them  because  he  gave  them 
confidence,  and  in  any  case  he  was  one  more  human  being  in 
this  white  loneliness  where  an  enemy  might  be  lurking,  or 
creeping  up  with  murderous  intent,  on  every  side  of  them. 

“It’s  the  quietude  that  makes  my  lads  a  bit  shaky,”  said 
Sergeant  Trumper  one  night. 

And  Corporal  Brown,  who  had  once  voted  himself  first 
President  of  the  ‘United  States  of  the  World’,  expressed  the 
same  idea. 

“It’s  the  solitude  which  makes  one  uneasy.  I’d  like  to  hear 
the  buses  down  Piccadilly.  It  makes  one  jump  out  of  one’s 
skin  if  one  hears  a  twig  crack  or  a  footstep  breaking  thin  ice  in 
the  woods.  One  never  knows  whether  the  Germans  ain’t 
going  to  leap  out  on  one  !” 

It  was  Corporal  Brown  who  sprang  up  and  shouted,  “Halt ! 
Who  goes  there  ?”  just  before  dusk  one  afternoon,  when  he 
heard  the  cracking  of  a  twig. 

“ A.mi ,”  answered  a  voice.  “ Franfais  /” 

Then  he  spoke  a  few  wTords  of  English.  “It  is  a  friend.  Do 
not  fire !” 

A  young  French  soldier  with  a  woollen  scarf  tied  over  his 
cap  appeared  between  the  trees. 

Corporal  Brown  was  surprised  to  see  Armand  Lacoste  jump 
up  excitedly  with  a  look  of  joy  in  his  eyes.  He  shouted  out 
a  name. 

“ Pierre  !  .  .  .  Mon  ami  .  .  .  Grace  a  Dieu  /” 
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Some  Cockney  soldiers  holding  an  outpost  in  the  Maginot 
Line  were  amused  to  see  two  Frenchmen  run  towards  each 
other  and  kiss  each  other  on  both  cheeks. 

‘ £  A  rmand  !  Mon  cher  ami  !  ’  ’ 

“Pierre  !  Mon  copain  /” 

They  were  glad  to  meet  each  other  again  in  this  outpost  of 
an  icy  world  on  the  edge  of  a  wood  with  snow  laden  branches. 
Beyond  them  was  No  Man’s  Land  stretching  for  five  miles  of 
undulating  ground.  A  railway  crossed  it  and  an  abandoned 
train  deep  in  the  snow  was  derailed  there.  To  the  right  in  the 
valley  was  a  small  village  into  which  French  or  British  patrols 
went  at  night,  man-hunting.  A  little  church  spire  rose  above 
the  cluster  of  white  roofs.  Beyond  this  No  Man’s  Land  was 
Germany. 
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ARMAND  AND  PIERRE  HAD  A  LONG  TALK  TOGETHER  SITTING 

on  empty  ration  boxes  inside  the  breastwork.  Their  rapid 
French  meant  nothing  to  the  English  sergeant  and  his  fifteen 
men  who  were  holding  the  post,  huddled  together  behind  the 
breastwork  of  sandbags  with  nothing  but  their  eyes  and  noses 
showing  through  the  wrappings  round  their  heads  and  chins. 
Their  breath  was  visible  as  they  talked  quietly  now  and  then. 
Bluish  wisps  of  smoke  rose  from  their  cigarettes.  Corporal 
Brown’s  nose  was  as  red  as  Bardolph’s. 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  Pierre,  “how  do  you  remain  alive 
in  this  winter,  with  only  one  lung  and  a  half?  You  are,  of 
course,  quite  mad  to  be  here  !” 

“My  health  is  extraordinarily  good,”  answered  Armand. 
“I  believe  this  war  is  a  cure.” 

“For  God’s  sake  tell  me  a  thousand  things,”  said  Pierre. 
“I  want  to  know  about  your  mother,  and  Lucile,  and  all  our 
friends.  I  want  to  know  your  opinion  of  this  fantastic  war. 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  the  British  Army  in  that  mud- 
hole  behind  the  Belgian  frontier.  Are  they  any  good  ?  How 
will  they  fight  when  the  war  begins  in  earnest  ?  Is  there  any 
sign  of  intelligence  among  their  Generals  ?” 

Armand  Lacoste  answered  some  of  his  questions.  He 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  British  Army,  as  far  as  he  had  seen 
it,  though  he  was  unaware  of  any  high  intelligence  directing 
its  operations.  He  was  equally  unaware  of  any  higher  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  French  Army.  Doubtless  it  was  there,  but 
far  removed  from  lowly  creatures  like  himself. 

“This  Maginot  Line,”  he  said,  “is  it  one  of  our  great 
illusions,  my  little  one  ?” 

“It  is  impregnable,”  said  Pierre.  “What  nonsense  have 
you  in  your  mind,  my  imbecile  ?” 
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“It  stops  short,”  said  Armand.  “Monsieur  Maginot  seems 
to  have  got  tired  of  his  beautiful  tunnels  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montmedy.  Supposing  the  Germans 
attack  where  there  are  no  beautiful  tunnels,  opposite  Sedan, 
for  example  ?  Beyond  that  there  are  a  few  blockhouses,  and 
beyond  that  from  Armentieres  to  the  coast,  an  open  hole  ! 
Sometimes  I  have  unpleasant  apprehensions  about  all  that.” 

Pierre  laughed  quietly.  It  was  necessary  to  laugh  quietly 
on  the  fringe  of  this  wood  where  Germans  might  be  on  the 
prowl  in  white  clothes  as  camouflage  in  the  snow. 

“You  are  talking  the  greatest  absurdity,  my  old  one.  I 
remember  previous  occasions  when  you  have  done  the  same  ! 
If  the  enemy  attacks  in  Belgium  we  shall  meet  him  on  the 
Albert  Canal.  These  English  boys  who  look  like  scarecrows 
will  advance  with  us.” 

“Supposing  we  have  to  fall  back  ?”  asked  Armand.  “I 
should  like  to  see  a  safety-belt  behind  us.  I  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  Braves  Beiges.  They  will  be  heroic  but  inadequate.” 

“The  Boches  will  come  up  against  a  bee  de  ga ^  on  the 
Albert  Canal,”  said  Pierre  with  great  confidence.  “And  if 
they  attack  the  Maginot  Line,  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to 
serve  until  I  joined  the  Free  Groups,  they  will  be  massacred. 
But  let  us  stop  talking  about  unimportant  things.  When  are 
you  going  to  marry  my  sister  Marthe,  and  how  did  you  find 
Ginette  when  you  went  home  on  leave  ?” 

Armand  Lacoste  groaned. 

“Marthe  was  very  beautiful  but  very  aloof.  When  I 
accused  her  of  being  in  love  with  a  young  English  officer 
named  David,  she  only  laughed  at  me  and  accused  me  of 
absurd  jealousy.” 

“Yes,”  said  Pierre.  “Ginette  writes  to  me  about  that 
officer.  He  is  extremely  charming,  she  says,  but  a  great  flirt. 
He  made  eyes  at  Yvonne,  but  abandoned  that  habit  in  favour 
of  another  officer  whom  they  call  ‘the  Babe’,  because  he  and 
Yvonne  have  a  little  understanding  together.  Tell  me  about 
Ginette.  Is  she  still  so  thin  ?  I  fear  she  works  too  hard.  She 
is  a  little  vexed  with  me  because  I  have  left  the  safety  of  the 
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Maginot  Line  for  this  more  adventurous  life  of  the  Free 
Groups/’ 

“Very  foolish  of  you !”  said  Armand.  “Why  are  you  so 
abominably  heroic  ?” 

“It’s  not  heroism,”  said  Pierre.  “Only  the  cafard.  Two 
more  months  down  those  tunnels  would  have  killed  me.  Now 
I  have  a  free  life  in  the  open  air.” 

“It  is  very  dangerous,”  said  Armand.  “And  this  open  air 
is  forty  below  zero  !  You  are  a  fool,  my  dear  Pierre ;  I  always 
thought  so.” 

“Speak  for  yourself,  imbecile  !  With  only  half  a  lung  on 
the  left  side.  You  ought  to  be  put  in  an  asylum.  Tell  me  more 
about  Ginette.” 

“We  talk  too  much  together,”  said  Armand.  “It  is  boring 
for  the  English  boys.  Let  us  talk  to  them  for  a  bit.” 

Pierre  was  not  very  good  with  the  English  language,  but 
Armand  talked  to  the  sergeant  and  his  men, 

“In  my  opinion,”  said  Sergeant  Trumper,  “this  war  is  ‘all 
my  eye  and  Betty  Martin’,  as  my  old  mother  used  to  say. 
Nobody  wants  to  fight.” 

Somebody  wanted  to  fight  two  nights  later.  This  sergeant 
and  his  men  were  ordered  to  make  a  search  in  the  deserted 
village  down  below  for  any  Germans  who  might  be  lurking 
there.  There  was  no  sign  of  any  German  when,  very 
cautiously,  the  sergeant  led  five  of  his  men  into  the  village 
street  where  there  were  some  dilapidated  cottages  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church.  Armand  Lacoste  went  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  adventure,  and,  perhaps  secretly,  as  a  test  of 
courage.  “What  Pierre  can  do  every  night,”  he  thought,  “I 
ought  to  do  for  once  without  a  foolish  sense  of  fear.  These 
young  Englishmen  have  nerves  like  steel.  Sergeant  Trumper 
regards  this  affair  as  a  good  joke.  I  confess  to  feeling  damnably 
apprehensive,  but,  then,  I’m  no  hero  !” 

Sergeant  Trumper  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

“There’s  not  the  smell  of  a  German.  There’s  not  a  living 
soul  in  this  muck-heap.” 

One  of  the  men  gave  a  sudden  exclamation. 
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“Crikey  !  What  was  that  ?” 

“Only  a  rat,  my  son,”  said  the  sergeant  in  his  hoarse 
whisper.  “Now  keep  steady,  and  don’t  show  any  blinking 
flashlight.” 

There  was  a  crescent  moon  above  them  and  it  gave  a  faint 
glimmer  of  light  by  which  they  could  find  their  way. 

Armand  Lacoste  grabbed  the  sergeant’s  arm. 

“Look  !  In  that  broken  window.  Eyes  are  staring  at  me.” 

Sergeant  Trumper  laughed  behind  the  muffler  over  his 
mouth. 

“The  green  eyes  of  a  pussy-cat,”  he  whispered.  “Did  you 
think  it  was  a  German  ? 

“We  may  as  well  poke  around  in  some  of  these  cottages,” 
he  said  later. 

They  went  into  half  a  dozen  cottages  and  Sergeant  Trumper 
flashed  his  bull’s-eye  lantern  round  the  rooms.  The  furniture 
had  been  left  in  them,  the  simple  furniture  of  French  peasants. 
On  the  tiled  floor  of  one  cottage  lay  a  broken  doll,  and  one  of 
the  men  picked  it  up  with  a  chuckle  and  tucked  it  through 
his  belt. 

“A  good  souvenir,”  he  said. 

“We’re  not  here  to  collect  souvenirs,”  said  the  sergeant 
sternly.  “This  is  a  reconnaissance,  my  lads.  It  ain’t  a  picnic  !” 

In  one  of  the  cottages  Armand  stooped  to  pick  up  some¬ 
thing  from  the  litter  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  little  crucifix  which 
some  peasant  woman  perhaps  had  worn  at  her  breast.  He 
put  it  into  the  deep  pocket  of  his  trench  coat.  He  would  send 
it  to  Marthe  one  day. 

They  were  an  hour  in  the  deserted  village.  No  German 
was  there,  it  seemed. 

“There’s  no  point  in  staying  longer,  sir,”  said  Sergeant 
Trumper.  “I  never  thought  Jerry  would  poke  his  nose  into 
this  place.  And  why  should  he  ?  It  don’t  smell  too  sweet !” 

A  second  later,  as  he  led  his  men  out  of  the  cottage,  shots 
rang  out  from  a  barn  immediately  opposite,  and  Sergeant 
Trumper  staggered  against  Armand  Lacoste  and  then  fell 
heavily. 
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“Gord  Almighty  l”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

Bullets  were  tearing  through  the  darkness  and  the  men 
hurled  themselves  flat  on  the  ground. 

Only  Armand  remained  standing.  He  was  very  frightened 
but  enviously  cool.  His  brain  was  working  like  a  dynamo, 
and  a  thousand  thoughts  raced  through  his  mind  in  one  second 
of  time.  “I  shall  certainly  be  killed,”  he  thought.  “I  am  now 
in  charge  of  these  men.  The  sergeant  is  badly  wounded.  We 
have  fallen  into  an  ambush.  What  does  one  do  now  ?” 

Those  were  only  a  few  out  of  his  thousand  thoughts.  A 
second  later  he  shouted  to  the  men. 

“Creep  back  into  the  cottage,  my  friends.  One  of  you 
lend  me  a  hand  with  the  sergeant.  Corporal  Brown,  you  and 
I  will  drag  him  in.  The  bullets  are  passing  high.  They  do  not 
shoot  well,  those  Germans  !” 

Sergeant  Trumper  was  extraordinarily  heavy.  His  body 
seemed  made  of  lead.  Corporal  Brown  gasped  and  panted  as 
he  dragged  him  by  the  legs  while  Armand  put  his  hands  under 
the  sergeant’s  shoulders  and  lifted  him  slightly. 

“We  must  get  out  of  the  back  door  and  fall  into  a  ditch,” 
said  Armand.  “The  Germans  do  not  know  our  number.  They 
are  perhaps  afraid  to  attack  except  by  firing  at  us.” 

Bullets  were  ripping  through  the  thin  walls  of  the  cottage, 
but  higher  than  any  man’s  head. 

Sergeant  Trumper  groaned  heavily  and  blood  oozed  from 
him. 

“Don’t  worry  about  me,”  he  said,  after  spitting  out  some 
blood.  “Get  the  others  away,  sir.” 

Armand’ s  hands  were  wet  and  he  wiped  them  on  his  trench 
coat  as  he  stooped  low  over  the  wounded  man. 

He  felt  sick  and  faint.  There  was  a  cold  sweat  in  the  palms 
of  his  hands.  “That  is  the  sign  of  fear,”  he  thought.  “I  am 
no  hero  !  I  am  a  dreadful  coward.  Certainly  we  shall  all  be 
killed.  It  is  very  unpleasant.  I  dislike  the  idea  of  death.” 

But  he  spoke  in  a  calm  clear  voice. 

“What  the  sergeant  says  is  right.  You  men  must  make 
your  escape;  I  will  stay  with  the  sergeant.” 
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“No  bloody  fear,”  said  Corporal  Brown.  “A  nice  lot 
we’d  look  if  we  got  back  without  you  and  the  sergeant !” 

“I  order  you,”  said  Armand  sternly.  “I  am  in  command.” 

“We’ll  argue  about  that  afterwards,”  said  Corporal  Brown. 
“I’m  staying  with  the  sergeant,  and  I’m  staying  with  you  !” 

“Men,”  said  Armand,  “I  am  a  French  liaison  officer,  but 
you  are  under  my  orders.  I  ask  you  to  get  back  to  your  outpost 
as  best  you  can.  I  beg  of  you.” 

Three  of  the  men  obeyed  him  and  crawled  across  the  red 
tiles  of  the  cottage  floor  to  the  back  door.  Another  burst  of 
rifle-fire  tore  through  the  walls. 

“My  wife  !”  said  the  sergeant  after  spitting  blood  again. 
“Kitty  !  Thirty-six  Blossom  Street - ” 

There  was  another  burst  of  fire,  but  it  came  from  a  different 
direction.  Armand  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  feet  and  the  shriek 
of  a  wounded  boy.  A  dozen  men  flung  themselves  into  the 
cottage. 

“It  is  now  that  I  die,”  thought  Armand.  “Marthe  will 
never  know  how  I  died.” 

A  light  shone  on  his  face  and  dazzled  his  eyes. 

“Armand  !”  shouted  a  voice  speaking  in  French.  “You 
imbecile  !  Why  are  you  here  ?” 

It  was  the  voice  of  Pierre  Vallon,  who  had  arrived  with  his 
Free  Group  in  a  timely  way. 

Armand  fainted  across  the  body  of  the  sergeant.  He  had 
been  very  frightened  indeed.  But  four  weeks  later  he  was 
decorated  by  an  English  General  for  brave  and  cool  leadership, 
taking  command  of  a  British  patrol  ambushed  by  the  enemy, 
and  rescuing  a  sergeant  who  was  badly  wounded  under  heavy 
fire. 

He  was  the  first  French  liaison  officer  to  receive  the 
Military  Cross. 
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THE  TOUCH  OF  SPRING  CAME  AT  LAST  TO  FLANDERS.  THE  ICE 
melted  and  the  last  trace  of  snow  disappeared  from  the  fields 
and  farmyards.  The  sun  shone  again  with  some  warmth  in 
Arras  and  County  Notre  Dame,  and  a  hundred  villages  where 
the  British  Army  was  billeted.  But  it  brought  no  promise  of 
joy  to  the  world — except  in  moments  of  forgetfulness  of  the 
grim  menace  behind  the  sunshine,  and  except  to  the  very 
young  who  did  not  guess  the  cruelties  that  were  coming  closer 
to  them. 

The  news  that  came  over  the  wireless  was  not  comforting 
as  a  sign  of  human  progress.  Finland  had  been  taken  by  the 
Russians  after  heroic  fighting  by  the  Finns  against  overwhelm¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  only  consolation  to  certain  anxious  minds 
was  the  ending  of  that  tragic  chapter  before  a  British  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  there. 

“We’ve  been  saved  from  that  madness,”  said  Julian  Grant, 
to  whose  wireless  instrument  Redwood  often  listened  at  nine 
o’clock  when  he  came  round  for  a  cup  of  coffee  in  Julian’s 
room  at  the  old  ‘Univers’. 

“It  would  have  put  a  hard  job  on  the  Navy,”  agreed 
Redwood  ;  “and  they  have  enough  on  hand  without  having 
to  keep  that  line  of  communication  free  for  transports  and 
supplies.” 

“Two  or  three  of  the  American  war  correspondents 
volunteered  for  that  campaign,”  said  Julian.  “I  doubt  whether 
they  have  got  farther  than  Paris.” 

He  switched  on  his  wireless  again.  There  was  the  usual 
list  of  sinkings. 

Another  destroyer  had  gone  down.  The  Admiralty 
admitted  the  loss  of  one  of  our  aircraft-carriers.  British, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  and  Belgian  merchant- 
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ships  had  been  torpedoed.  Nevertheless,  the  Admiralty  was 
satisfied  that  this  loss  in  tonnage  was  insignificant,  and  by 
no  means  dangerous  to  British  supplies  from  overseas. 

“Their  arithmetic  is  wonderful !”  said  Julian  Grant  with 
his  usual  scepticism.  “It  seems  to  me  that  the  Germans  are 
putting  up  a  pretty  stiff  counter-blockade.” 

It  was  in  Julian’s  room  that  Redwood  heard  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Norway  and  Denmark  after  the  mining  of  the 
Norwegian  coast  by  British  ships,  but  with  complete  evidence 
of  long  preparation  before  that  excuse  was  given. 

“They’ve  caught  us  napping,”  said  Julian.  “Why  did  the 
Navy  let  them  slip  through  like  that  ?  The  Danes  seem  to 
have  been  stunned,  and  betrayed  by  traitors  from  within.” 

“They  are  pretty  crafty,”  said  Redwood.  “The  worst 
of  it  is  that  the  enemy  has  seized  the  chief  harbours  in 
Norway.” 

The  Norwegian  campaign  weakened  the  B.E.F.  A  new 
corps  had  been  established  and  its  divisions  were  coming 
out.  Julian  and  his  fellow  correspondents  had  gone  to  see 
some  of  them.  Now  the  Third  Corps  vanished,  and  some  of 
its  troops  melted  away.  It  was  all  very  ‘hush-hush’.  Not  a 
word  was  allowed  to  be  written  about  it,  but  rumour  travelled 
on  fast  wings.  It  was  quickly  followed  by  official  news  of 
landings  in  Norway  at  Bergen,  Namsos,  Andalsness,  and 
Narvik,  in  rocky  coves  where  it  was  difficult  to  carry  stores  and 
guns  ashore.  Then  came  the  news  of  the  Navy’s  attack  on  the 
German  Fleet  in  Narvik,  and  the  destruction  of  many  German 
cruisers  and  transports  by  the  British  destroyers  Hunter , 
Havoc,  Hotspur,  Hardy,  and  Hostile. 

“Great  stuff!”  said  Julian  with  enthusiasm.  “The  real 
Nelson  touch.  Thank  God  for  something  like  a  victory  !” 

Redwood  agreed  devoutly,  but  afterwards  sighed  deeply. 

“I  find  it  frightful  to  think  of  Norway  and  Denmark  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  being  invaded  and  ravaged  as  part  of 
Hitler’s  game  of  world  power  !  I  was  there  with  my  wife  a 
few  years  ago.  Their  people  had  no  quarrel  with  anyone,  and 
only  wanted  to  pursue  their  way  of  life  in  peace.  I  used  to 
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have  many  German  friends,  but  I  shall  never  be  able  to  forgive 
them  for  all  these  outrages  ;  utterly  callous,  utterly  ruthless, 
and  without  any  moral  excuse  whatever.” 

Julian  Grant  laughed  harshly. 

"It’s  only  we  English  who  specialize  in  moral  excuses. 
The  Nazis  don’t  believe  in  that  kind  of  thing.  They  are 
frankly  non-moral.  They  believe  in  ruthlessness,  which  they 
call  logic  !  They  have  no  pity,  no  honour,  no  bowels  of 
compassion.  They  despise  the  Christian  code  as  a  miserable 
survival  of  Judaism.  The  Vandals  and  the  Goths  have  come 
out  of  their  dark  forests.  They  do  not  admire  civilization — 
they  hate  it !  They  are  out  to  destroy  it.  They  have  dragged 
Christ  from  His  Cross.  Their  God  is  Adolf  Hitler,  who  is 
Atilla,  reincarnate.” 

This  war  correspondent  always  kept  Redwood  interested. 
He  was  an  uncommon  type  of  character,  with  a  kind  of 
intellectual  passion  in  him,  and  an  idealism  which  had  been 
hurt  by  the  revolting  cruelties  of  modern  history  of  which  he 
was  a  chronicler.  Because  he  loved  beauty,  he  hated  those 
who  spoilt  it  with  a  real  flame  of  hatred.  Because  he  believed 
in  truth,  he  was  angry  with  censors  and  newspaper  proprietors 
who  would  not  give  him  free  expression  of  that  dangerous 
knowledge.  Because  he  was  gentle  with  women  of  all  classes 
and  ages — Redwood  had  noticed  that — he  was  apt  to  be 
brutal  in  his  speech  about  mankind,  in  whom  he  was  constantly 
disappointed. 

He  broke  off  now  from  his  monologue  to  ring  his  bell. 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  “but  I  have  to  give  a  reward  to 
virtue  in  this  wicked  world.” 

A  laughing  face  came  to  his  door. 

“Qu'est-ce-que  vous  desire Monsieur  Julian  ?” 

Julian  answered  in  French. 

“You  know  perfectly  well  why  I  rang  the  bell,  Simone. 
Where  is  that  little  devil  Alfredine  ?” 

“She  waits  outside,”  said  Simone.  “The  day’s  work  is 
finished.  Now  we  go  home  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  until  it 
begins  all  over  again.  That  is  life,  is  it  not  ?” 
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“That  is  slavery/’  said  Julian.  “You  ought  to  revolt 
against  it.” 

“Oh,  la  la!”  cried  Simone,  laughing ;  “who  would  listen 
to  that  ?  The  patron  would  pay  us  off  and  get  other  women 
who  would  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  as  we  do,  for  the  sake  of 
our  husbands  who  are  mobilized  and  earn  nothing  but  their 
soldier  pay,  which  is,  of  course,  nothing  !” 

Alfredine’s  black  hair  and  little  round  face  appeared  in  his 
room. 

“You  wish  for  something,  Monsieur  Julian?”  she  asked 
innocently. 

Every  evening  they  pretended  to  be  surprised  when  he 
rang  for  them.  Every  evening  he  fed  them  from  his  box 
of  chocolates.  It  was  a  ritual  which  he  never  missed,  however 
interesting  the  conversation  might  be,  or  however  busy  he  was 
at  his  typewriter. 

When  they  had  gone,  Julian  made  a  few  remarks  about 
them. 

“Those  two  women  are  angels  !  They  wait  on  me  hand 
and  foot  because  I  give  them  a  few  chocolates  and  talk  to' 
them  now  and  then.  They’re  very  revealing.  The  pretty  one 
is  going  to  have  a  baby — nothing  to  do  with  me,  of  course  ! 
The  other  one  says  she  ought  to  strangle  it  at  birth,  and  that 
no  Frenchwoman  ought  to  have  a  baby  because  of  this  war. 
They  are  both  certain  that  one  day  Arras  will  be  destroyed 
again.  This  quiet  time,  they  say,  is  only  a  respite  before  the 
horrors  begin.  But  they  go  on  working  and  laughing — they’re 
always  laughing  !” 

“Poor  women  of  France  1”  exclaimed  Redwood.  “I  know 
others  who  are  afraid,  and  yet  laugh  with  great  courage.” 

One  of  them  was  Marguerite  Vallon,  the  mother  of  Pierre. 


XXXIV 


“SHALL  WE  GO  FOR  A  LITTLE  WALK,  PETER?”  ASKED  MADAME 

Vallon  one  afternoon  when  she  had  come  to  lunch  with  Alice 
Lacoste,  who  was  the  mother  of  Armand. 

It  was  early  in  May,  and  they  were  sitting  out  in  the 
garden  behind  the  house  in  the  rue  Gambetta  where  there  was 
a  little  tower  in  which  poor  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  imprisoned, 
according  to  local  legend,  on  her  way  down  to  Rouen  and  the 
fire  which  burnt  her. 

Lucile,  who  was  Armand’s  sister,  had  brought  out  coffee, 
and  it  was  very  tranquil  in  this  garden  as  though  all  the  world 
were  at  peace.  There  was  a  lovely  scent  of  lilac,  and  every 
leaf  on  a  young  poplar  was  like  a  little  green  flame. 

“Captain  Redwood  is  a  little  sad,  I  think,”  said  Madame 
Lacoste  ;  “he  has  not  said  a  word  for  ten  minutes.” 

Redwood  smiled  as  he  put  his  coffee-cup  down  on  a  rustic 
table. 

“I  have  been  listening  to  charming  conversation.” 

He  had  been  listening  without  attention,  though  with  a 
sense  of  pleasure,  to  the  chit-chat  of  these  three  friends  in  this 
French  garden.  They  had  been  talking  about  Armand,  who 
had  been  decorated  with  the  Military  Cross  by  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief.  They  were  very  proud  of  him.  Then 
they  had  talked  about  Pierre  and  his  exploits  in  No  Man’s 
Land,  as  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Groups.  He  was  still 
faithful  to  Ginette,  said  his  mother.  One  day  they  would  have 
to  marry,  but  she  hoped  it  would  not  be  until  after  the  war. 

Redwood  had  heard  all  that,  but  as  a  vague  background  to 
his  own  thoughts  which  had  been  gloomy.  Things  had  gone 
badly  in  Norway  ;  yesterday  the  Prime  Minister  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  evacuation  after  the  failure  of  the  attack  on 

Trondhjem.  The  British  Expeditionary  Force  had  fought 
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with  courage  against  continual  bombing,  and  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  themselves  had  put  up  a  great  fight  against  heavy  odds 
and  treachery  from  within.  The  boys  of  the  Air  Force  had 
done  marvellously  in  their  raids  on  Stavanger  aerodrome  and 
other  places.  But  it  had  all  been  unsuccessful  owing  to  small 
numbers  and  German  penetration  up  the  valleys.  There 
were  certain  compensations.  Part  of  the  German  fleet  had 
been  crippled.  On  balance,  perhaps,  the  gains  were  in  our 
favour,  although  the  enemy  had  forced  us  to  take  to  the  boats. 

Now  some  of  Redwood’s  colleagues  in  T  Branch  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  Hitler  intended  to  attack  Belgium  and  Holland, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days.  Evidence  was  coming  in  from  our 
Secret  Service.  It  all  pointed  to  that.  The  Germans  were 
preparing  an  immense  number  of  hospitals  for  the  wounded. 
Their  troop  movements  revealed  an  enormous  concentration 
along  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  frontiers  and  Luxemburg.  It 
looked  as  though  ‘the  balloon’  would  go  up  at  last  after  what 
young  David  Chandler  called  the  ‘Sitzkrieg’,  and  what  the 
Americans  insisted  was  a  ‘phoney’  war.  What  then  ?  In 
spite  of  the  spring  sunshine,  Redwood  had  felt  a  cold  touch 
down  his  spine,  or  perhaps  in  his  soul  ?  As  an  ex-school¬ 
master  of  Charterhouse  he  knew  so  many  of  these  young  men 
who  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  that  attack.  There  would 
be  a  rush  forward  into  Belgium.  David  would  go  with  his 
tanks — not  very  good  tanks,  and  carrying  no  armour  or  gun- 
power  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy’s.  The  Germans  seemed  to 
have  innumerable  tanks  of  heavy  size.  They  had  kept  that  a 
dead  secret.  It  was  only  quite  recently  that  our  Intelligence 
had  become  aware  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  those  super 
tanks  and  armoured  cars.  The  leaders  had  duped  their 
people  by  getting  subscriptions  from  all  over  the  country  for 
a  ‘People’s  Car’.  Not  one  had  been  delivered.  The  motor 
manufacturers  of  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
making  heavily  armoured  tanks  under  that  subterfuge. 

Redwood  had  become  uneasy  about  the  French  Army  after 
private  conversations  with  some  of  his  friends  in  Arras.  The 
French  Air  Force  was  magnificent  in  dash  and  verve,  but  very 
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weak  in  numbers.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  pro¬ 
duction.  There  had  been  grave  inefficiency.  There  were 
other  defects  of  equipment.  Only  a  few  French  divisions 
were  mechanized.  They  were  still  working  on  the  old  horse 
transport,  very  slow  against  the  intense  mechanization  of  the 
German  Army.  And  there  were  whispers  about  Gamelin. 
There  were  grave  doubts  about  his  intelligence  and  efficiency. 

“I  suggested  that  we  should  take  a  little  walk,  Peter,”  said 
Madame  Vallon  ;  “but  your  thoughts  are  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  I  cannot  walk  as  far  as  that !” 

“It  would  be  charming  to  have  a  little  stroll,”  said  Red¬ 
wood,  rising  from  his  garden  chair. 

They  walked  down  the  rue  Gambetta  and  presently  through 
a  public  garden,  rather  neglected  and  unkept,  to  the  ramparts 
of  the  old  Vauban  Fort  which  still  remained  intact  though 
scarred  after  centuries  of  history  and  great  battles. 

“I  remember  this  place  during  the  last  war,”  said  Red¬ 
wood.  “The  tower  at  the  gate  was  used  as  a  casualty  clearing 
station.  Thousands  of  walking  wounded  came  there  during 
the  Battle  of  Arras  in  1917.  They  lined  up  in  queues,  with 
their  heads  and  arms  bandaged.  The  blinded  boys  made 
one’s  blood  run  cold.  I  was  always  afraid  of  being  blinded 
.  .  .  I  hope  to  God  it  won’t  happen  all  over  again.  Mar¬ 
guerite  ! 

“It  just  goes  on  happening,”  said  Marguerite.  “It  was 
only  a  short  Armistice  after  all — a  pause  between  two  battles, 
and  never  a  peace.  Was  it  twenty  years,  Peter,  or  only 
twenty  days  ?” 

“The  day  before  yesterday  in  my  mind  and  memory,”  said 
Redwood.  “Shall  we  sit  somewhere  ?” 

They  sat  on  the  sloping  grass  leading  down  to  the  ditch  of 
Vauban’s  fort,  with  its  red-brick  walls  scarred  by  the  wounds 
of  shellfire  in  that  last  war  which  seemed  to  have  been  the 
day  before  yesterday. 

Madame  Vallon  took  off  her  hat  with  a  little  laugh,  and 
flung  it  on  to  the  grass. 

“Peter,  this  is  like  the  time  when  you  and  I  used  to  go 
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outside  Amiens  and  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  Somme.  Do  you 
remember  that  day  when  you  made  a  daisy-chain  and  put  it  on 
my  hair  ?”  1 

“Yes/’  said  Redwood.  “I  pretended  you  were  Marguerite 
de  Valois  and  that  I  was  your  troubadour.  What  children  we 
were  !” 

“Make  a  daisy-chain  now,  Peter,”  said  Madame  Vallon, 
“and  put  it  on  my  hair.  Let’s  be  young  again  and  pretend 
that  the  lost  years  never  happened.  You  are  Peter  and  I  am 
Marguerite  as  then  we  were — so  young,  so  full  of  spirit,  so 
very  loving,  before  we  lost  each  other  !” 

Redwood  smiled  at  the  daisies  growing  on  the  slope 
around  them. 

“The  flowers  are  still  here,”  he  said.  “They  go  on  bloom¬ 
ing.  But  you  and  I,  Marguerite,  have  grown  a  little  older, 
haven’t  we  ?” 

“No  !”  she  told  him.  “Not  in  our  hearts,  Peter.  Not  in 
our  minds.” 

“You  have  Pierre,  a  grown-up  son,”  he  reminded  her 
gently.  “I  have  Ethel,  who  is  my  wife.” 

“That  means  nothing,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “In  this 
dream  of  life  I  remember  only  the  time  when  you  loved  me, 
Peter,  and  when  we  held  each  other’s  hands,  very  shyly,  with 
the  beautiful  passion  and  innocence  of  youth.  We  were  like 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  We  were  parted  by  life’s  cruelties.  We 
had  another  life  for  a  time  and  another  dream,  but  the  other 
one  belongs  to  us  in  Eternity  !” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Redwood  gravely.  “When  death 
comes  to  us  perhaps  we  shall  resume  the  dream  of  youth.  I 
shall  be  waiting  for  you  on  the  other  side,  Marguerite,  as 
Romeo  waited  for  Juliet.” 

“Peter,”  said  Madame  Vallon,  “you  have  not  kissed  me 
since  we  met  again.” 

“I  have  kissed  your  hands,”  said  Redwood. 

“It  is  quiet  here,”  she  whispered.  “There  are  no 
people  about.  Only  the  little  birds  will  see  us  if  you  kiss 
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“I’m  rather  afraid,’ ’  said  Redwood.  “I  believe  in  the 
loyalties,  and  I  am  afraid  of  passion,  which  would  be  very 
foolish  at  my  age,  which,  I  believe,  is  forty-nine — though  I’m 
not  quite  sure.” 

He  smiled  at  her  shyly,  like  the  old  shy  Peter  she  had 
known. 

For  a  moment  she  was  a  little  angry  with  him. 

“You  make  me  feel  like  a  bad  woman  !”  she  protested. 
“You  insult  me  a  little,  Peter  !  Let  us  continue  our  walk  on 
the  way  back.  We  will  be  careful  not  to  offend  the  pro¬ 
prieties  !” 

She  sprang  up  and  put  on  her  little  hat ;  that  cock-eyed 
little  hat  with  a  veil  to  the  tip  of  her  nose. 

Redwood  walked  with  her. 

“I’m  afraid  of  making  myself  ridiculous,”  he  said  with 
penitence.  “It  was  always  a  dread  of  mine.” 

She  laughed  away  her  anger. 

“You  English  are  so  absurd  !”  she  told  him.  “You  are 
always  afraid  of  making  yourselves  ridiculous,  and  sometimes 
you  do  not  succeed.  You  are  afraid  of  sentiment.  You  are 
afraid  of  emotion.  You  are  afraid  of  Love  itself,  as  though  it 
were  something  wicked — or  something  silly  !” 

“It  is  something  dangerous,”  said  Redwood,  “especially 
for  a  man  of  my  age — the  dangerous  age — and  especially  for 
a  man  like  me  who  is  haunted  by  a  dream.” 

“The  French  mind,”  said  Madame  Vallon,  “is  more  logical. 
It  is  more  free,  more  spiritual.  Because  I  am  logical,  and  free, 
and  spiritual,  I  am  not  afraid  of  telling  you,  Peter,  that  you 
and  I  are  still  lovers.  Because  there  are  dark  lines  under  my 
eyes,  and  grey  hairs  on  each  side  of  your  forehead,  that  does 
not  make  me  afraid  of  a  love  which  is  the  beautiful  remem¬ 
brance  of  our  life.  If  we  were  eighty,  or  ninety,  without 
teeth  and  without  hair,  we  should  have  a  right  to  hold  each 
other’s  hand  and  say  :  ‘My  dear,  I  love  you  not  for  Today,  but 
for  Eternity.’  Does  that  make  me  less  loyal  to  my  greybeard 
husband,  or  to  my  son  Pierre  ?” 

Redwood  was  a  little  distressed.  She  was  putting  into 
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words  the  thoughts  that  had  been  haunting  him  and  keeping 
him  awake  at  night. 

They  were  still  walking  along  the  ramparts  of  the  Vauban 
Fort.  Only  one  woman  passed  them,  and  she  did  not  even 
glance  at  them,  having  her  own  thoughts,  which  seemed  to  be 
unhappy. 

“Marguerite,”  said  Redwood,  “it  is  perhaps  possible  that 
this  is  the  last  walk  we  shall  take  together  in  life.  I  believe 
that  the  Germans  will  attack  in  a  day  or  two.  After  that,  one 
does  not  know  what  will  happen  to  any  of  us.” 

Madame  Vallon  looked  at  him  curiously,  and  her  face 
paled. 

“It  is  coming,  then?”  she  asked. 

“It  looks  like  it,”  said  Redwood. 

“Pierre  will  be  killed,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “I  know 
that.  There  will  be  many  others — the  sons  of  France.  We 
shall  be  bled  white  ;  and  this  time  we  shall  lose  the  war !” 

“No  !”  said  Redwood.  “For  God’s  sake  don’t  say  that, 
Marguerite  !” 

“I  feel  it,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “We  are  not  strong 
enough  to  beat  the  Germans  this  time.  We  have  been  too 
civilized.  We  did  not  believe  in  their  devilish  purpose.  We 
have  not  made  ourselves  ready  for  those  demons.” 

“France  will  be  heroic,”  said  Redwood.  “I  have  faith  in 
the  French  Army  and  our  own  strength.” 

“It  is  death  which  comes,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “You 
and  I  will  be  parted  again  for  a  little  while.  That  is  sad.  But 
when  we  next  meet  I  shall  be  the  young  Marguerite  as  I  was  in 
Amiens,  and  you  will  be  the  young  Peter — so  shy — who  loved 
me  and  put  his  arms  round  me  with  the  charming  passion  of 
boyhood.  On  the  other  side  we  shall  be  young  again — in  the 
next  dream.” 

“Marguerite  !”  exclaimed  Redwood,  with  deep  emotion. 

She  held  out  her  hands  to  him,  and  he  took  them  and  drew 
her  close  to  his  breast. 

“We  will  meet  again  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice. 
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“I  shall  be  there,  Peter  !”  she  answered. 

It  was  evening  in  Arras  in  the  month  of  May.  A  thrush 
was  singing  in  a  bush  which  had  grown  against  the  wall  of 
Vauban’s  fort.  The  glassy  slope  of  the  escarpment  was 
spangled  with  silver  and  gold.  Over  the  city  of  Arras  which 
had  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  last  war  there  was  a  blue  sky 
in  which  little  fleecy  clouds  were  sailing.  It  was  May  the 
ninth. 


XXXV 


DAVID  CHANDLER  WAS  SLEEPING  WITH  THE  RHYTHMIC  BREATH- 
ing  of  youth  when  there  was  a  bang  on  his  door  and  someone 
came  into  his  bedroom  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder 
roughly. 

“Wake  up  !” 

It  was,  he  thought,  most  unkind.  He  had  sat  up  rather 
late  playing  cards  in  the  farmhouse  kitchen  with  Ginette  and 
Yvonne  and  ‘Babe’  Blandyke.  He  had  made  them  laugh 
and  amused  himself  quite  well  by  playing  some  of  his  parlour 
tricks.  Then  they  had  settled  down  to  a  game  of  Bridge, 
spoilt  as  a  serious  affair  by  the  absurd  behaviour  of  ‘Babe’ 
Blandyke,  who  cheated  most  flagrantly  with  his  partner, 
Yvonne.  Also  beyond  doubt,  at  one  stage  of  the  game,  ‘the 
Babe’  was  holding  Yvonne’s  hand  under  the  tablecloth. 
Ginette  had  concocted  a  horrible  drink  called  tilleul ,  which  he 
and  Blandyke  had  pretended  to  like.  It  was  Ginette  who  had 
sent  them  to  bed  when  a  clock  went  on  calling  ‘Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo  V  twelve  times,  although  David  threw  a  cushion  at 
it.  They  had  all  gone  up  to  their  rooms  laughing  and  whis¬ 
pering,  and  Ginette  had  slapped  his  face  lightly  when  he  tried  to 
kiss  her,  not  very  seriously,  because  the  girl  he  wanted  to  kiss 
seriously  was  named  Marthe  Vallon  and  lived  in  the  red 
chateau .  He  had  wanted  to  sleep  for  hours.  He  had  had  a 
very  pleasant  dream  of  being  in  a  punt  with  Marthe  on  the 
river  at  Henley.  She  had  dabbled  her  hand  in  the  water,  and 
for  some  reason  had  said  :  “Why  is  this  water  red  ?  It  is  like 
blood  !”  “Not  at  all,”  he  told  her,  “it  is  perfectly  pure.  The 
Thames  Conservancy  Board  would  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
their  beautiful  water  being  red  like  blood  !”  Then  there  came 
that  knock  on  the  door  and  he  thought  he  had  gone  over¬ 
board  at  the  end  of  his  punt-pole. 
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“Wake  up,  old  man  1  The  balloon  has  gone  up  l” 

“What  balloon  ?”  asked  David,  staring  at  ‘Babe’  Blandyke 
with  sleepy  eyes.  “What  the  hell  are  you  waking  me  up  for 
with  some  story  about  toy  balloons  ?” 

“The  Germans  have  invaded  Belgium  and  Holland,”  said 
Blandyke.  “The  colonel  has  sent  down  orders.  We  must 
be  ready  to  move  off  in  twenty  minutes.” 

“What’s  the  time  ?”  asked  David,  springing  out  of  bed  and 
putting  all  his  fingers  through  his  shock  of  hair. 

“A  quarter  to  five,”  said  Blandyke. 

“Just  like  that  fellow  Hitler  I”  said  David  angrily.  “He 
would  make  his  attack  at  an  unearthly  hour.  No  con¬ 
sideration  for  anyone  !  May  he  die  a  painful  death  !” 

“Don’t  make  a  row,”  said  Blandyke.  “The  girls  are  still 
asleep.” 

“How  do  you  know  ?”  said  David  suspiciously. 

Babe  Blandyke  blushed. 

“Well,  I  hope  they  are.” 

David  had  pulled  off  the  jacket  of  his  pyjamas  and  was 
already  lathering  his  face.  If  he  were  going  to  fight  he  would 
go  shaved. 

Blandyke  was  wrong  about  the  girls.  They  had  heard  the 
motor-cyclist  in  the  yard  when  he  brought  the  orders  from  the 
colonel.  They  had  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  down 
the  passages  and  officers  knocking  at  doors  and  speaking 
excitedly. 

Ginette  had  put  on  her  dressing-gown  and  gone  down  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  playing-cards  were  still  on  the  table. 

“It  has  come,”  she  thought.  “They  will  want  some  coffee 
before  they  go.  Pierre  will  be  awake  in  the  Maginot  Line 
unless  he  has  been  out  all  night.  It  has  come  for  Pierre  as  well 
as  for  these  English  officers.” 

In  her  heart  she  said  a  little  prayer  for  France  and  Pierre, 
while  opening  the  shutters  and  sweeping  the  cards  off  the 
table  into  the  drawer  beneath.  Through  the  open  shutters 
there  came  the  pale  light  of  dawn.  Birds  were  twittering  and 
lambs  began  to  bleat  in  the  meadow  beyond  the  farmstead. 
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A  cuckoo  was  calling  from  the  wood  beyond  the  stream.  Life 
was  astir  in  Courcy  Notre  Dame.  There  was  the  tramp  of 
feet  and  officers  shouting  orders.  They  were  bringing  out  the 
tanks  from  barns  and  sheds. 

David  came  downstairs.  His  gas  mask  and  steel  helmet 
were  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

“It  has  come  at  last/’  he  told  her,  looking  into  her  eyes 
sombrely  for  a  moment.  “The  Germans  have  invaded 
Belgium  and  Holland/ ’ 

Ginette  nodded. 

“I  guessed.  You  will  have  some  coffee,  mon  'Lieutenant  ?” 

“I  should  love  some,”  said  David.  “But  I  have  only  two 
minutes.” 

She  poured  out  his  coffee,  and  he  raised  his  cup  before 
drinking  and  said,  “Here’s  to  France  and  all  of  us  !” 

“ Merci ,  et  bonne  chance  /” 

“Ginette,”  said  David,  “I  tried  to  kiss  you  last  night.  But 
that  meant  nothing.  When  you  see  Mademoiselle  Marthe 
Vallon,  will  you  give  her  my  love  and  tell  her  that  if  I  come 
back,  with  luck,  I  hope  to  find  her  ?” 

“I  will  tell  her,”  said  Ginette. 

“And  to  you,  and  this  household,  all  good  luck  !”  said 
David .  “N o w — an  revoir  !  ’  ’ 

“Au  revoir ,  mon  Lieutenant  ”  said  Ginette.  “ Bonne  chance  /” 

He  kissed  her  now  without  any  protest  from  her.  It  was 
the  kiss  of  a  young  man  and  woman  in  the  face  of  death,  as 
both  of  them  knew. 

The  tanks  went  away  with  a  great  noise,  rumbling  through 
Courgy  Notre  Dame.  Some  of  the  villagers  were  standing 
outside  their  cottages  and  cheered  them. 

“Vive  I' Angle terre  !  Vive  la  F ranee  !  Au  revoir ,  cama- 
rades  !” 

The  Tank  Battalion  had  made  a  good  impression  in  Courgy 
Notre  Dame.  They  had  made  good  friends  there  during  the 
eight  months  of  waiting  until  ‘the  balloon  went  up’.  Some  of 
the  women  were  weeping.  Others  were  laughing  as  men 
waved  their  hands.  It  was  the  last  time  they  would  ever  see 
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British  tanks  in  Cour^y  Notre  Dame,  or  any  of  these  young 
men  who  had  been  so  friendly. 

Jules  de  la  Cade  spoke  to  David  before  he  started  up  his 
engine. 

“It  is  the  end  of  an  episode,”  he  said.  “I  find  it  rather 
tragic  and  very  exciting  !” 

“That’s  all  right,  d’Artagnan,”  answered  David.  “Don’t 
rub  it  in.” 

They  by-passed  Arras  and  went  up  the  Douai  road  past 
those  cemeteries  where  rows  of  crosses  stood  above  the  graves. 
Somewhere  among  them  was  David’s  father,  who  had  fallen 
hereabouts.  They  went  through  the  mining  country  round 
Lens  with  its  black  slag  heaps  and  pithead  works.  There  was 
a  mass  of  stuff  on  the  roads  as  they  came  near  the  Belgian 
frontier — guns,  lorries,  ammunition  columns,  ambulances — 
but  the  tanks  and  armoured  cars  were  the  first  to  pass  the 
frontier.  The  barriers  were  down ;  Belgian  villagers  had 
gathered  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  cheered  loudly  as 
each  tank  passed. 

“1 Vivent  les  Anglais  !” 

“ Vivent  les  Beiges”  answered  David  politely,  with  his  head 
above  the  turret  of  his  tank. 

There  were  shouts  of  laughter  and  storms  of  cheers,  above 
which  rose  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women. 

The  Belgians  were  glad  to  see  the  English  coming  to  their 
aid. 

The  Germans  were  already  storming  the  forts  of  Liege,  far 
away. 

It  was  a  race  for  the  Albert  Canal. 


XXXVI 


THE  queen’s,  TO  WHOM  ARM  AND  LACOSTE  WAS  ATTACHED  AS 
liaison  officer,  was  one  of  the  first  infantry  divisions  over  the 
frontier.  They  too  had  had  an  early-morning  call  with  the 
news  that  cthe  balloon  had  gone  up’  at  last. 

Colonel  Fairfield  was  very  cool  when  he  gave  the  necessary 
orders.  They  had  all  been  prepared  in  every  detail.  Those 
two  ‘Flaps’  had  been  very  good  practice.  The  men  would  be 
moved  forward  in  lorries  which  were  already  tuned  up.  They 
would  leave  all  impedimenta  behind — that  accumulation  of 
stuff  which  had  been  suitable  only  for  stationary  service. 

Young  Jeffries  made  a  little  trouble,  being  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  He  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  his 
camp  bed  and  flea-bag. 

“Can’t  be  done  l”  said  Codrington  coldly.  “We’re  not 
going  for  a  picnic,  my  child.  Pull  yourself  together  !” 

Martindale,  who  had  been  such  a  good  actor  in  the  Queen’s 
Follies,  regretted  having  to  leave  behind  his  small  library,  and 
thrust  only  one  slim  volume  into  his  kit-bag.  It  was  a  copy  of 
Vanity  Fair. 

Codrington  had  a  few  words  with  Armand  as  he  left  the 
officers’  mess  in  the  station  yard  for  the  last  time. 

“I  don’t  suppose  we  shall  ever  see  Bachy  again,”  he  said 
with  a  smile.  “It’s  a  miserable  mud-hole,  but  we’ve  had  some 
amusing  hours  here  and  good  talk.” 

He  was  tearing  up  a  bundle  of  letters  and  scattered  the 
floor  with  them. 

“I  regret  leaving,”  said  Armand.  “In  after-life  I  shall 
look  back  to  this  room  with  pleasant  remembrance.  It  gave 
me  your  friendship,  my  dear  Captain.” 

Codrington  repeated  his  words  ‘in  after-life’  with  another 
smile. 
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“The  next  one,  do  you  mean  ?  Well,  some  of  us  won’t  be 
alive  after  this  trip.  Personally,  I  regard  death  as  only  walking 
from  one  room  to  another.  I  have  no  dread  of  it.  I  shall  meet 
old  friends.” 

“That  is  a  comforting  faith,”  said  Armand.  “I  wish  I 
believed  so  strongly  in  a  future  life.  But  I  am  a  sceptic  now 
and  then.” 

“I  know  it’s  true,”  said  Codrington. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Armand. 

“A  thousand  thanks  for  everything,  my  dear  fellow.  You 
have  been  splendid  with  the  men,  and  they  have  a  great  respect 
for  you.” 

“That  is  an  honour,”  answered  Armand  humbly.  “They 
are  so  charming,  those  men  ;  so  simple  and  so  fine.” 

“We  must  go,”  said  Codrington. 

The  men  had  already  formed  up.  Colonel  Fairfield  was 
pacing  about  talking  to  the  company  officers  and  sergeants, 
and  now  and  then  to  a  man  in  the  ranks.  That  curiously 
gentle  manner  of  his  was  more  effective  than  any  sternness  of 
discipline.  He  had  worked  his  men  hard,  but  they  had  a 
great  loyalty  to  him. 

“I  know  I  can  rely  on  you  all,”  he  said,  as  Codrington 
came  to  his  side.  “Keep  a  steady  nerve  whatever  happens. 
Remember,  it  takes  a  lot  of  shells  to  kill  one  man.  Don’t  be 
scared  by  the  noise.” 

There  was  a  laugh  from  the  ranks.  These  men  were  not 
likely  to  be  scared. 

“My  men  won’t  get  shaky  under  fire,”  said  Sergeant 
Trumper,  who  had  come  back  to  the  battalion  after  his  wound 
had  healed.  “We  had  a  little  bit  of  it  in  the  Maginot  Line.” 

Colonel  Fairfield  looked  down  the  ranks  at  all  those  faces 
under  their  steel  helmets.  He  knew  every  man.  They  were 
a  fine  crowd,  he  thought — one  of  the  best  battalions  in  France. 
Another  thought  came  into  his  mind.  In  a  little  while — in  a 
few  days — they  might  all  be  wiped  out.  He  was  under  no 
illusion  about  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  They  were  going 
forward  to  a  grim  ordeal.  ‘Hell’s  fire’  was  a  simple  name  for 
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it.  He  sighed,  and  only  Codrington  heard  that  quiet  little 
sigh,  and  guessed  the  meaning  of  it. 

Codrington  glanced  at  his  wrist-watch. 

“Time,  sir.  Shall  I  order  the  men  to  get  aboard  ?” 

The  Colonel  nodded. 

“Yes;  we  must  make  a  start.  Everything  depends  on  the 
time- table.’  ’ 

The  Queen’s  went  over  the  frontier  in  a  long  line  of  motor 
transport.  All  the  ‘pill-boxes’  they  had  built  through  a  long 
bleak  winter,  all  the  tank-traps  they  had  dug,  all  the  breast¬ 
works  and  machine-gun  posts  were  left  behind,  derelict.  All 
that  had  been  waste  of  time  except  as  a  training  for  the  muscles 
of  the  men. 


XXXVII 


REDWOOD — OR  PETER,  AS  MARGUERITE  VALLON  CALLED  HIM — 

heard  the  news  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland  from 
Lucile  Lacoste,  who  came  to  his  door  in  her  dressing-gown. 
She  had  a  wireless  by  her  bedside  and  had  turned  it  on  early 
almost  by  accident,  and  then  had  heard. 

It  was  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  she  tapped  on  his 
door. 

“Who  is  that  ?”  he  asked,  stirring  in  his  sleep. 

“It  is  Lucile,”  she  answered  in  French.  “Excuse  me. 
There  is  dreadful  news.” 

Redwood  sprang  out  of  bed,  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and 
opened  the  door  to  this  young  girl  who  stood  there  looking 
very  white. 

“What  has  happened  ?”  he  asked. 

She  told  him  and  then  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 

“It  is  the  beginning  of  horror,”  she  said.  “I  am  afraid  !” 

He  tried  to  reassure  her.  There  was  no  need  for  fear,  he 
told  her.  The  fighting  would  be  a  long  distance  away.  With 
the  British  and  Belgians,  the  French  would  defend  the  Albert 
Canal. 

“The  Germans  will  attack  everywhere,”  she  said.  “They 
will  bomb  everywhere.  It  will  not  be  very  safe  in  Arras.” 

Redwood’s  heart  bled  for  this  young  girl,  and  for  all  the 
young  people  of  France.  Every  day  in  Arras  he  had  seen  the 
children  going  to  their  school  in  the  rue  Gambetta,  arm  in 
arm,  hand  in  hand  ;  happy,  in  spite  of  the  war  which  had  not 
reached  them.  He  had  come  to  know  some  of  them  in  their 
homes.  There  was  one  family  which  he  loved,  with  three 
little  girls  who  sang  the  old  French  chansons  to  him.  Only  a 
few  evenings  ago  their  mother  had  taken  him  on  one  side  and 
spoken  anxious  words. 
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“Now  that  spring  has  come  the  Germans  may  attack.  Do 
you  think  it  will  be  safe  to  keep  the  little  ones  in  Arras  ?” 

He  had  paused  before  his  answer.  It  was  difficult  to  know 
the  right  thing  to  say.  Then  he  told  her  the  truth  as  he  saw 
it. 

“If  you  have  any  other  place  to  which  you  could  go,  down 
in  the  South,  you  should  go,  madame.” 

“It  will  be  difficult/’  she  told  him.  “My  husband  is 
mobilized,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  very  little  money.  But  I 
think  only  of  the  little  ones.” 

She  had  not  gone  yet.  Arras  was  crowded  with  children. 

“Forgive  me,”  said  Lucile.  “I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for 
crying  like  this.  It  is  not  only  for  myself  I  am  afraid.  All  my 
friends  will  have  to  fight.  There  is  my  brother  Armand,  and 
Pierre  Vallon,  and  a  hundred  others.  Many  will  be  killed  as 
in  the  last  war.” 

“We  must  have  what  courage  we  can  get,”  said  Redwood. 
“Many  thanks  for  coming  to  tell  me,  Lucile.  Does  your 
mother  know  ?” 

“I  let  her  sleep,”  said  Lucile.  “I  came  to  you  first  be¬ 
cause  you  are  our  friend,  and  we  have  great  trust  in  you.” 

He  took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment. 

“I’m  glad  you  tell  me  that,”  he  said  simply.  “I  can  give 
nothing  but  friendship.” 

Without  waiting  for  his  morning  coffee  he  went  round  to 
G.H.Q.  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  Staff  officers  came  streaming  in. 
There  was  no  sign  of  nervousness  among  them.  They  were 
all  very  cheery. 

“So  the  balloon  has  gone  up  at  last !”  said  his  own  chief. 

“I  wish  it  hadn’t,”  answered  Redwood  gloomily. 

The  colonel  raised  his  eyebrows  and  laughed. 

“Don’t  look  so  downcast.  Redwood  !  Personally,  I’m 
glad  the  war  starts.  Now  we  can  get  on  with  it.  The  B.E.F. 
will  put  up  a  good  show.” 

He  spoke  as  though  it  were  a  football  match  or  an  Aider- 
shot  Tattoo. 

It  was  the  right  spirit,  no  doubt ;  but  Redwood  had  had  the 
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same  uneasy  doubts  as  those  expressed  to  him  by  Julian  Grant, 
the  war  correspondent. 

“They  have  a  terrible  number  of  big  tanks,”  he  answered. 
“We’re  heavily  outnumbered  in  the  air.  The  French  will 
have  to  fight  against  great  odds.” 

“The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour,”  said  the 
colonel  with  that  cheeriness  which  was  never  overshadowed 
by  the  slightest  doubt.  “Pull  yourself  together,  Redwood, 
and  let’s  get  down  to  those  reports  from  our  agents  in  Belgium. 
They  ought  to  go  to  the  D.M.I.” 

Redwood  settled  down  to  work. 


XXXVIII 


JULIAN  GRANT  AND  HIS  FELLOW  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  HAD 

made  an  advanced  headquarters  at  Lille,  and  some  of  them 
were  now  on  their  way  with  the  British  troops  into  Belgium. 
They  had  left  most  of  their  kit  behind  in  Arras,  keeping  on 
their  rooms  in  different  hotels  and  billets.  Julian  had  en¬ 
trusted  some  of  his  precious  possessions  to  Simone  and 
Alfredine,  who  had  promised  to  guard  them  and  prevent  the 
entry  of  King’s  messengers,  staff  officers  and  others  who 
coveted  his  room — the  best  room  in  the  Hotel  de  l’Univers. 
Here  were  his  radio,  his  field-glasses  (which  he  had  forgotten 
to  take),  his  hair-oils  and  medicine  bottles,  his  books,  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  wardrobe.  He  had  gone 
off  with  only  a  small  kit-bag,  a  steel  hat,  and  a  gas-mask. 

Redwood  missed  him  that  evening  in  the  restaurant  where 
he  had  dined  with  a  French  General — the  Commandant  de 
Place — whom  he  had  met  at  the  French  Mission  in  Arras, 
whose  chief  was  a  very  charming  and  intellectual  man  named 
M.  Riviere. 

The  dinner  was  badly  served.  Aristide,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  his  mobilization  papers,  looked  dejected  and  un¬ 
happy.  Juliette,  the  pretty  serving-maid  who  had  flirted  with 
the  war  correspondents  and  many  young  officers,  had  been 
weeping  and  had  lost  her  vivacity.  In  the  hall  the  lady  behind 
the  cash-desk  sat  doing  her  accounts  as  usual  with  an  occasional 
interlude  for  conversation  with  an  elderly  King’s  messenger 
who  had  arrived  late  from  Calais,  and  with  various  staff 
officers  who  came  in  at  irregular  intervals.  The  King’s 
messenger — a  General  of  the  last  war  with  many  decorations 
on  a  chest  which  was  getting  a  little  shrunken  owing  to  age 
and  a  touch  of  asthma — knew  the  Commandant  de  Place  and 

asked  permission  of  Redwood  to  join  his  table. 
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“By  all  means,”  said  Redwood,  who  had  a  liking  for  this 
white-haired  old  man  who  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about 
the  North-west  Frontier  of  India,  and  had  been  a  soldier  as 
far  back  as  the  Boer  War,  to  which  he  constantly  referred  as 
though  that  were  a  more  important  chapter  of  history  than  the 
Great  War  of  1914-18,  or  this  new  affair  with  its  new-fashioned 
technique  and  new  weapons  which  he  cordially  disliked. 

“Rather  a  thin  company  in  the  room  tonight,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “I  suppose  a  lot  of  our  friends  have  gone  forward  ? 
I  expect  some  of  them  are  dining  in  Brussels  this  evening.” 

“A  charming  little  city  !”  said  the  French  General.  “When 
I  was  last  there  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  the  young 
King.  He  made  a  good  impression  on  me  as  a  noble  and  in¬ 
telligent  young  man,  though  I  ventured  to  question  his  policy 
of  neutrality.  He  argued  that  it  was  of  service  to  France — 
which  I  failed  to  see !” 

“There  will  be  heavy  fighting  on  the  Albert  Canal,”  said 
the  King’s  messenger.  “It  seems  to  be  a  good  defensive 
position.” 

“If  we  get  there  in  time,”  agreed  the  Commandant  de 
Place. 

Redwood  had  a  private  word  or  two  with  Juliette,  who 
came  at  last  to  serve  them. 

“You  do  not  look  merry  tonight,  Juliette.” 

“I  am  not  merry,”  she  admitted.  “So  many  of  my 
friends  have  gone.  They  will,  of  course,  all  be  killed.  I  do  not 
laugh  at  that  thought.  Monsieur  Julian  will  never  occupy  his 
room  again.” 

“Oh,  I  hope  so,”  said  Redwood  reassuringly.  “He  will 
come  back,  anyhow,  to  pick  up  his  kit.” 

He  stayed  late  at  dinner,  not  taking  much  part  in  the  con¬ 
versation,  which  was  mainly  between  the  elderly  King’s  mes¬ 
senger  and  the  French  General.  He  was  hipped  because  he 
was  not  going  forward  with  the  Army.  He  was  not  going 
forward  even  with  advanced  G.H.Q.  His  chief  wanted  him 
to  take  up  a  position  in  Paris  as  liaison  officer  with  the  French 
censorship.  That  would  put  him  definitely  out  of  the  picture, 
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far  behind  the  lines,  when  all  his  soul  yearned  for  active  service 
with  those  young  men  who  would  be  fighting  at  the  front. 
Among  them  would  be  many  of  his  old  pupils  from  Charter- 
house.  He  would  have  liked  to  share  their  adventures  and 
their  perils.  And  if  he  took  this  position  in  Paris  he  would 
lose  touch  with  Marguerite  and  all  his  friends  in  Arras — those 
three  beautiful  children  who  sang  the  old  French  songs  to 
him,  and  Madame  Lacoste  and  Lucile,  to  whom  he  had  become 
very  devoted. 

The  two  elderly  Generals  were  having  a  grand  time  with 
their  reminiscences  of  war  in  Africa  and  India  and  China.  The 
Commandant  de  Place  was  a  good  raconteur.  He  told  some 
very  amusing  stories  which  were  capped  by  that  gallant  old 
man  who  had  become  King’s  messenger  at  the  age  of  seventy 
or  thereabouts.  Not  an  easy  job  for  an  old  gentleman  always 
crossing  the  Channel  and  motoring  between  the  coast  and 
G.H.Q.  in  all  weathers.  During  the  long  glacial  winter  he 
had  had  a  rough  time  on  icebound  roads,  when  his  car  had 
turned  round  like  a  tee-to-tum. 

Once  or  twice  Redwood  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
the  immediate  situation.  Would  the  Belgians  put  up  a  long 
resistance  ?  What  would  happen  if  the  enemy  crossed  the 
Albert  Canal  ? 

The  French  General  was  perfectly  confident  that  all  would 
be  well. 

“Our  Maginot  Line  is  impregnable,”  he  insisted.  “The 
French  Army  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  that  rabble  of  Nazi 
boys.  Gamelin  has  made  all  his  plans  ;  in  the  Near  East, 
Weygand  is  in  command.  A  magnificent  type  !” 

He  told  at  great  length  a  romantic  story  of  General  Wey- 
gand’s  parentage. 

Redwood  became  rather  wearied.  These  two  Generals 
showed  no  disposition  to  go  to  bed.  He  could  not  very  well 
rise  and  leave  them  to  their  reminiscences.  They  ordered  two 
more  fines  and  resumed  their  conversation. 

“It  is  astonishing,”  thought  Redwood,  “that  these  two 
elderly  men  do  not  seem  to  give  more  than  a  passing  thought 
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to  what  is  happening  tonight.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse  are  riding  out  again.  Millions  of  men  are  moving 
towards  the  fields  of  carnage.  At  this  moment  there  is  a 
shambles  round  the  forts  of  Liege.  The  enemy  is  moving 
against  France  through  Luxemburg  and  the  Maestricht 
appendix  with  a  force  which  frightens  me,  though  I  can  only 
guess  at  it.  In  a  few  days  the  Allies  will  have  to  meet  the 
most  formidable  war  machine  ever  manufactured  by  dia¬ 
bolical  minds,  utterly  ruthless  and  frightfully  efficient,  enor¬ 
mously  powerful  and  led  by  a  man  possessed  by  seven  devils, 
or  seventy  times  seven  !  But  these  two  old  fellows  go  on 
chatting  very  placidly  and  with  great  cheerfulness.  Perhaps 
they  have  a  moral  courage  beyond  my  own,  and  nerves  more 
under  control  than  mine.  Or  is  it  a  lack  of  imagination  ?” 

At  last  one  of  them  rose  and  said,  “Time  for  bed  !” 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  they  left  the  restaurant. 
The  King’s  messenger  went  up  to  his  room  after  a  cordial 
handshake  with  the  French  General,  who  then  departed  in  a 
car  which  had  been  waiting  for  him  in  the  courtyard  in  charge 
of  a  sleeping  driver. 

The  lady  behind  the  cash-desk  was  still  working  at  her 
account  book.  As  usual,  she  had  put  a  little  colour  on  her 
face  and  lips,  and  looked  very  fresh  and  self-composed. 

Redwood  spoke  a  few  words  to  her. 

“Don’t  you  ever  stop  work  ?” 

She  looked  up  and  smiled. 

“As  I  do  not  sleep  very  well  I  may  as  well  work  !  It 
saves  me  from  the  cafard.  But  may  I  ask  you  a  question,  mon 
capitaine  ?” 

“Why  not?” 

“Now  that  the  war  has  really  begun,  do  you  think  Arras 
will  be  safe  ?” 

“We  have  all  Belgium  between  us  and  the  enemy,”  an¬ 
swered  Redwood  cautiously. 

“From  the  air  ?” 

“I  don’t  see  why  they  should  pick  on  Arras,”  he 
answered. 
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“It  is  British  G.H.Q.,”  she  reminded  him.  “There  are 
many  staff  officers  in  Arras.” 

Redwood  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly  and  smiled. 

“Will  the  enemy  bother  about  us  ?  We  are  not  very 
dangerous  !  Well,  good  night,  mademoiselle.  It  is  really 
time  you  went  to  bed.” 

He  went  out  into  the  courtyard,  where  there  was  a  faint 
glamorous  light  from  the  sky.  Two  figures  passed  him  and 
called  out,  “ Bonne  twit ,  Capitaine  /”  They  were  Simone  and 
Alfredine,  whom  Julian  had  fed  with  chocolates  from  time  to 
time.  They  had  bicycles,  and  were  riding  home  after  a  long 
day’s  work. 

Redwood  walked  towards  his  billet  at  the  top  of  the  rue 
Gambetta,  but  crossed  the  street  and  went  down  a  side  turning 
which  led  to  the  Petite  Place.  The  tall  belfry  rose  to  the  pale 
sky.  This  had  been  the  Place  de  la  Guillotine  during  the 
French  Revolution.  He  remembered  that  for  a  moment.  He 
took  off  his  forage-cap  and  paced  round  the  arcades  on  the 
outside  for  some  fresh  air  after  that  long  session  at  the  old 
‘Univers’.  There  was  a  drone  of  aeroplanes  overhead.  That 
was  not  unusual.  There  was  often  a  drone  of  aeroplanes  over¬ 
head.  But  these  had  a  peculiar  sound  which  arrested  his 
attention.  It  was  a  kind  of  double  spasm.  They  did  not 
sound  like  British  aeroplanes,  nor  French.  They  were  flying 
low — big  black  bats  through  the  pale  sky.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  shriek  through  the  air  followed  by  a  stupendous  ex¬ 
plosion  which  sent  Redwood  staggering  back  against  a  pillar 
by  the  force  of  the  concussion.  It  was  followed  by  other  ex¬ 
plosions,  deafening  him  and  almost  stunning  him.  A  steel 
scythe  lashed  across  the  Petite  Place  with  a  shrill  whine.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  Petite  Place  that  the  explosions  were  happen¬ 
ing  ;  they  were  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had  come — the 
Hotel  de  l’Univers. 

“Great  God  !”  cried  Redwood. 

He  started  running  back  the  same  way  he  had  come. 

Other  figures  were  running  in  the  darkness  with  its  faint 
glamorous  light.  But  they  were  running  for  shelter  in  the 
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great  caves  below  the  city  where  in  the  last  war  Redwood  had 
been  with  his  battalion  before  the  Battle  of  Arras  in  1917. 

In  the  rue  Gambetta  there  was  a  litter  of  broken  glass 
which  scrunched  beneath  his  feet.  A  hoarding  outside  the 
Hotel  de  l’Univers  had  been  blown  down.  In  the  courtyard 
beyond  there  was  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubble  which  had  not 
been  there  ten  minutes  before.  There  were  no  more  explosions 
now,  but  only  the  drone  of  engines  overhead  getting 
fainter  as  those  black  bats  passed  after  their  night’s  work. 
Shrieks  of  terror  were  coming  from  the  hotel.  It  was  not  the 
same  hotel  which  he  had  left  ten  minutes  before.  Something 
had  happened  to  it.  There  were  gaping  holes  in  its  roof. 
One  wing  had  disappeared  as  though  sliced  off  with  a  knife. 
There  was  the  sound  of  falling  masonry  and  a  stench  of  burn¬ 
ing. 

Redwood  climbed  over  a  pile  of  masonry  and  went  into  the 
ruin  of  the  Hotel  de  l’Univers.  It  was  all  in  darkness  and 
there  was  a  deadly  silence  inside.  A  woman’s  body  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  as  he  saw  when  he  turned  on  his  flash¬ 
light.  It  was  the  young  woman  who  had  been  working  late  at 
the  cash-desk.  She  was  still  alive,  but  others  were  dead. 
Among  them  was  the  King’s  messenger  with  whom  he  had 
dined  that  evening. 

That  gallant  old  man  had  gone  on  his  last  journey  from 
G.H.Q. 

War  in  the  air  had  come  to  Arras. 


XXXIX 


THE  CRASHING  OF  BOMBS  OVER  ARRAS  WAS  HEARD  IN 
Courcy  Notre  Dame.  Ginette  had  been  asleep  for  some 
hours  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  first  roar  of  high 
explosives. 

4 ‘Pierre  !”  she  cried,  thinking  for  a  moment  that  it  was  part 
of  a  dream  about  Pierre  who  was  somewhere  in  the  Maginot 
Line.  When  the  next  bomb  fell  she  sprang  out  of  bed  and  put 
on  her  dressing-gown.  There  was  the  sound  of  bare  feet 
running  down  the  passage.  It  was  Yvonne,  who  came  to 
Ginette’ s  room  with  a  dead  white  face. 

“They’re  bombing  Arras  1”  she  cried.  “Oh,  Ginette  !” 

She  had  often  laughed  at  Ginette  for  her  fears,  but  now  she 
was  afraid. 

“Courage  I”  cried  Ginette.  “You  are  always  so  brave, 
Yvonne  !  It  is  I  who  get  frightened  so  easily.” 

“I  am  a  coward,”  said  Yvonne.  “Ginette,  hold  me.  I  am 
trembling !” 

Ginette  put  her  arms  about  her  sister. 

“Hush  !”  she  said.  “Hush  !” 

There  were  heavy  steps  down  the  passage  with  its  creaking 
boards.  It  was  their  father. 

“There’s  no  need  for  fear,”  he  said.  “They  are  a  long 
way  off,  those  devils  !” 

“They  will  come  to  Courgy  Notre  Dame,”  said  Yvonne. 
“We  shall  all  be  killed,  Father.” 

“As  God  pleases,”  said  their  father  gravely.  “But  we 
must  have  the  same  courage  as  our  young  men  who  are  in  the 
front  line.” 

In  another  house  in  Courgy  Notre  Dame  they  heard  the 
bombing  of  Arras. 

It  was  Marthe  who  was  first  out  of  her  room. 
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“Marxian/’  she  cried,  “it  is  an  air  raid.  I  think  it  is  over 
Arras.” 

Madame  Vallon  came  to  her  door. 

“So  it  begins,”  she  said.  “They’re  very  quick,  those 
devils.” 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  little  cry  and  spoke  some  words  which 
Marthe  did  not  understand. 

“Peter  is  in  Arras.  It  is  like  that  night  in  Amiens.  It  is 
the  second  time !” 

“Who’s  Peter  ?”  asked  Marthe.  “What  are  you  talking 
about,  Maman  ?  And  why  are  you  shaking  like  that  ?  You’re 
not  afraid,  are  you  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  her  mother,  “I  am  afraid.” 

Marthe  laughed,  though  her  face  was  pale. 

“That  is  absurd,  Maman  !  I  shall  be  rather  glad  to  be 
under  fire.  Why  should  we  escape  when  all  our  men,  and 
Pierre,  are  in  the  front  line  ?  We  also  must  defend  France  by 
our  courage.  In  any  case,  they  do  not  bomb  Courcy  Notre 
Dame.  It  is  in  the  direction  of  Arras.” 

She  caught  hold  of  her  mother’s  hands.  They  were  very 
cold. 

“I  feel  a  little  faint,  Marthe,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “All  the 
horror  of  the  last  war  comes  back.  Oh,  my  God  !” 

She  shuddered  violently  as  another  explosion  crashed  over 
Arras. 

“Be  brave,  Maman !”  cried  Marthe,  holding  her  hands 
tightly.  “We  must  be  brave  at  all  costs.” 

Her  father  stood  at  the  door  in  his  old  dressing-gown,  with 
its  silk  rope  trailing  behind  him.  His  hair  was  tousled  and  his 
little  grey  beard  uncombed. 

“Don’t  be  alarmed,”  he  said.  “They  will  not  come  over 
this  village.  We  are  perfectly  safe  here.” 

“Maman  is  a  little  frightened,”  said  Marthe. 

“My  poor  Marguerite  !”  exclaimed  Monsieur  Vallon.  “In 
the  last  war  you  were  so  brave — so  very  brave,  as  everyone 
has  told  me.  We  must  think  of  Pierre.  He  is  in  more  danger 
than  ourselves.” 
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“Does  that  comfort  me  ?”  asked  Madame  Vallon  with  a 
kind  of  anger.  “It  is  because  I  think  of  Pierre  and  all  the 
others  that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  terror.  Yes,  I  was 
brave  enough  the  first  time.  But  this  is  the  second  time.  It 
is  too  much  !  It  is  too  much  !” 

Marthe  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it  and  listened 
intently. 

“I  hear  the  drone  of  engines/’  she  said.  “They  are  the 
enemy’s  ’planes.  They  are  coming  this  way.  They  have  done 
their  dirty  work,  perhaps.” 

The  three  of  them  listened  to  that  droning  in  the  sky.  It 
became  fainter,  and  then  could  not  be  heard. 

“They  have  passed,”  said  Marthe.  “I  hope  they  will  be 
shot  down  somewhere  I” 

She  clenched  her  fist  and  raised  it  at  the  open  window, 
crying  out  harshly : 

“ Sales  betes  !  Sales  betes  !” 


XL 


ON  THAT  MOR.NING  IN  MAY,  WHEN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  LIFE  HAD 
drenched  the  earth  in  beauty,  and  flowers  were  strewn  on 
every  bank,  and  the  fields  were  spangled  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  the  trees  were  in  the  glory  of  their  new  foliage  and 
orchards  were  heavy  in  blossom  as  though  snow  had  fallen 
from  the  blue  sky,  the  gates  of  hell  were  opened  and  the  devil, 
as  men  call  the  evil  which  is  in  them,  rushed  forth  to  destroy 
all  that  God  had  made  good. 

No  Apocalyptic  vision  had  seen  so  far  into  the  inferno 
of  this  human  horror  as  now  happened  in  countries  which  had 
desired  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours,  and  who  had  no 
guilty  share  in  this  wickedness. 

Belgium  and  Holland  had  not  asked  for  trouble,  but  they 
were  the  victims  of  a  fury  which  was  let  loose  in  the  sky  above 
them  and  on  the  soil  which  they  had  worked  in  peaceful  in¬ 
dustry.  Their  women  and  children  were  killed  in  great 
numbers.  Their  cities  and  villages,  old  in  beauty,  were 
blasted  and  flung  into  ruin  by  high  explosives.  It  was  their 
fields  which  were  entered  and  trampled  down  and  upheaved 
by  gunfire  and  heavy  engines  pouring  out  flame  and  shells. 
Shrieking  cylinders  of  death  were  dropped  upon  them  by 
flying  demons  swooping  low  on  metal  wings  with  a  frenzy 
of  destruction  which  spared  no  living  thing. 

The  blue  sky  was  shadowed  by  the  flight  of  those  metal 
birds  of  death.  Night  did  not  bring  any  silence  now,  but  over 
a  great  space  of  Europe  there  was  the  roar  of  engines  and  the 
ceaseless  explosions  of  infernal  forces. 

Fires  rose  from  cities  in  which  a  night  before  life  had  been 
tranquil  with  music  playing  and  the  laughter  of  children  in  its 
homes. 

The  earth  trembled  and  the  air  throbbed  with  the  gunfire 
of  massed  artillery. 
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Towns  and  villages  far  from  the  battle-line  became 
suddenly  scenes  of  carnage  and  terror,  with  women  and 
children  mutilated  and  torn  into  shreds  beneath  their  ruined 
houses. 

Enemies  dropped  down  from  the  sky  at  night  into  their 
midst  when  they  had  thought  themselves  safe  behind  the  battle¬ 
line  on  the  frontiers.  They  ran  about  like  young  demons, 
cutting  telephone  wires,  smashing  everything  within  their 
reach,  spraying  bullets  as  though  from  a  hose  around  them, 
and  spreading  terror  and  death  among  civilians  who  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  this  sudden  apparition  of  gunmen  from 
the  air. 

Along  the  frontier  lines  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  France, 
millions  of  men  on  both  sides  cowered  under  storms  of  steel 
which  slashed  them  to  death,  lopped  off  their  limbs,  smashed 
into  their  crowded  masses,  blinded  them,  deafened  them,  and 
slaughtered  them. 

The  noise  alone  was  maddening  and  unnerved  the  bravest 
of  them.  It  was  the  uproar  of  hellish  forces  which  vomited 
that  jagged  steel  from  the  earth  itself. 

Beautiful  old  bridges  over  quiet  rivers  became  the  focal 
points  of  fire.  Men  died  in  heaps  trying  to  cross  them,  or 
prevent  the  crossing,  until  they  were  blown  up  by  explosions 
in  which  human  limbs  were  mixed  with  the  heavy  stones. 
Armoured  monsters,  from  which  flames  spouted  forth  for 
eighty  yards  with  an  intense  fury  of  fire,  advanced  upon  men 
standing  behind  their  guns  and  trampled  over  heaps  of  dead, 
crushing  them  into  a  pulp  of  blood  and  bones.  Nothing 
would  stop  them,  for  the  heroism  of  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  of 
men  were  no  check  to  these  Juggernauts.  Overhead  squadrons 
of  German  bombers  nose-dived  on  to  marching  men,  batteries, 
guns,  machine-gun  posts,  concentrations  of  troops  in  villages 
and  woods,  mechanized  columns,  ambulances  waiting  for  the 
wounded,  and  presently  the  streams  of  panic-stricken  refugees 
fleeing  from  their  homes,  suddenly  threatened  by  this  moving 
line  of  fire. 

It  was  a  revelation  of  force,  ruthlessness,  and  speed  which 
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stunned  the  minds  of  men  in  all  the  world  to  whom  the  news 
came  in  the  first  few  days  of  the  German  attack. 

For  some  reason,  which  now  seems  inexplicable  and  which 
history  will  never  quite  explain,  the  Allied  Nations  had  under¬ 
estimated  the  power  of  destruction  which  Germany  had  been 
building  against  them  very  quietly,  without  advertisement, 
with  a  silent  and  grim  intensity  of  purpose. 

The  eight  months  of  waiting  after  the  war  began  had 
lulled  them  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  optimism.  They 
believed  that  Germany  was  shirking  the  battle,  that  she  was 
already  half  defeated  because  of  the  blockade  and  lack  of 
supplies. 

The  French  had  been  hypnotized  by  their  faith  in  the 
Maginot  Line,  which  was  only  half  a  line.  Great  Britain  had 
not  begun  to  take  the  war  seriously  except  at  sea.  Masses  of 
her  young  men  were  still  playing  cricket  on  village  greens, 
or  hiking  at  week-ends  over  heaths  and  hills.  The  classes 
who  had  been  called  up  for  military  service  were  still  untrained 
and  unequipped.  Only  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  were 
preparing  themselves  for  war  in  the  air,  which  now  had  come. 

English  leadership  had  been  weak,  slow,  irresolute,  believ¬ 
ing  that  time  was  on  their  side  ;  even  believing,  with  amazing 
confidence,  that  the  war  was  already  half  won. 

Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  Intelligence  Service 
in  France  and  England.  Or  were  its  reports  ignored  ?  Who 
knew  about  the  thousands  of  German  tanks  building  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  many  vast  factories  ? 

Who  had  told,  or  who  had  ignored  the  telling  ? 

No  such  questions  were  asked  or  answered  in  the  opening 
phase  of  Hitler’s  Blitzkrieg.  The  world  held  its  breath  and 
waited  for  news,  very  meagre  when  it  came  in  official  com¬ 
muniques,  but  enough  to  reveal  dreadful  things. 

In  Holland,  the  Germans  were  driving  towards  Arnhem. 
They  had  made  a  crossing  over  the  Yssel  by  a  bridge  which 
had  not  been  blown  up  owing  to  some  ill  luck  or  some 
treachery. 

Treachery  had  been  at  work  in  many  places  in  Amsterdam, 
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where  bombs  had  wrecked  the  centre  of  the  old  city ;  and  in 
Rotterdam,  where  there  was  a  nest  of  traitors.  Help  had  been 
given  to  thousands  of  German  parachute  troops,  who  had 
dropped  down  from  the  sky  at  night  and  seized  the  centre  of 
the  city,  including  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  General  Post 
Office.  German  spies  were  everywhere.  German  troops 
hidden  in  barges  suddenly  revealed  themselves  and  seized  the 
canals. 

Farther  north,  a  German  army  was  forcing  its  way  to  the 
Zuider  Zee.  The  Dutch  had  opened  their  sluice-gates  and 
were  flooding  the  country.  Was  it  too  late  ?  The  enemy 
had  already  crossed  the  River  Maas.  They  were  smashing 
their  way  into  the  very  heart  of  Holland. 

Was  it  treachery  also,  or  the  bad  luck  of  the  war,  which 
had  left  a  bridge  unbroken  across  the  Albert  Canal  between 
Maestricht  and  Hasselt  ?  The  cry  of  treachery  was  heard  too 
often.  There  was  no  treachery  in  the  heart  of  a  Belgian  officer 
who  was  killed  as  he  tried  to  blow  up  one  of  those  bridges 
across  which  the  Germans  were  coming ;  nor  in  the  soul  of 
another  who  made  his  way  into  the  mine  chamber  of  another 
bridge  and  fired  the  explosives  which  blew  himself  up  as  a 
great  part  of  the  bridge  fell  into  the  canal. 

The  Germans  brought  their  own  bridges  and  put  them 
across  the  canal  at  any  cost  of  life.  Life  did  not  matter,  it 
seemed.  The  Germans  had  plenty  and  were  reckless  of  it. 
Living  men  advanced  over  piles  of  dead  who  were  their  com¬ 
rades  of  an  hour  before.  When  they  died,  others  rushed  over 
their  bodies. 

The  Albert  Canal,  which  was  the  main  line  of  the  Belgian 
defence,  to  which  the  British  Army  was  advancing  with  all 
speed,  had  been  crossed  before  they  could  reach  it.  The 
meaning  of  that  was  known  only  to  those  who  were  poring 
over  their  maps  in  the  Allied  Command  with  sudden  appre¬ 
hension. 

The  whole  of  the  B.E.F.  was  going  forward  into  Belgium. 
The  Belgian  roads  were  crowded  with  its  lorries,  guns,  supply 
columns,  ammunition,  and  transport.  They  had  taken  a 
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great  risk  at  the  call  of  the  Belgian  King  and  Government. 
The  French  Army  on  their  right  had  gone  in  with  them. 

The  French  High  Command  had  placed  their  faith  in  the 
Maginot  Line  and  a  war  of  defence,  had  departed  from  this 
plan  and  sent  a  part  of  their  Army  into  Belgium  for  open 
warfare.  What  would  happen  if  the  Albert  Canal  were  lost 
as  the  first  line  of  defence  ? 

Only  to  a  few  minds  called  pessimistic  by  their  cheery 
friends  did  that  thought  come  with  dark  disquiet.  These  few, 
among  whom  was  one  called  Redwood,  a  captain  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  and  another  called  Julian  Grant,  who  was  a  war 
correspondent  under  censorship,  had  been  full  of  foreboding 
because  of  their  knowledge  that  there  could  be  no  strong  line 
of  defence  behind  the  British  Army  if  the  Albert  Canal  could 
not  be  held. 

The  advancing  troops  of  the  B.E.F.  had  no  such  doubts. 
The  Guards  were  advancing  to  battle,  eager  to  meet  ‘Jerry’,  as 
they  called  their  enemy,  good-humouredly.  They  were 
magnificent  in  their  physique  and  discipline.  They  had  been 
in  the  Maginot  Line.  They  had  been  very  bored  at  times  on 
the  Franco-Belgian  frontier. 

A  giant  sergeant-major  of  the  2nd  Coldstream  Guards 
had  made  himself  popular  as  a  comic  actor.  The  officers  had 
dined  many  times  in  the  restaurants  of  Lille,  Arras,  and  Metz, 
discussing  interminably  the  mystery  of  a  war  without  casualties. 
Their  colonel,  who  was  a  very  ‘ gentil  parfait  knighf ,  had  kept 
them  hard  at  work  putting  up  ‘pill-boxes’  and  digging  trench- 
traps  in  a  flat  stretch  of  country  which  was  so  wet  that  water 
came  a  foot  below  the  soil. 

All  that  had  been  for  discipline.  All  that  was  utterly  useless 
now,  except  that  it  had  kept  muscles  hard  and  brains  alert. 
Now  they  were  going  to  face  the  real  thing  in  all  its  force,  and 
they  were  sure  of  themselves.  With  them  went  the  divisions 
of  the  English  county  troops  who  had  once  been  Territorials 
and  Militia— the  young  men  of  the  new  Army  model,  full  of 
the  quick  intelligence  of  the  new  style,  not  believing  much  in  the 
old  discipline,  yet  self-disciplined  in  an  easy  way.  They 
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would  be  put  to  the  test.  They  too  were  quite  sure  of  them¬ 
selves  and  not  likely  to  be  rattled  by  all  the  noises  of  hell,  a  bit 
contemptuous  of  the  enemy,  very  humorous  as  they  went 
ahead  in  the  transport  lorries. 

Now  and  again  they  did  a  bit  of  singing.  They  were 
already  meeting  the  first  refugees  from  Brussels  and  other 
Belgian  towns,  whom  afterwards  they  met  in  endless  crowds 
along  the  roads  of  Flanders,  so  dense  that  their  own  columns 
could  hardly  push  through.  It  was  only  the  Germans  who 
pushed  through  these  with  their  tanks  and  their  guns,  machine- 
gunning  a  way  through  these  refugees  because  they  were  in  a 
great  hurry,  under  orders  from  their  Fiihrer,  who  did  not 
believe  in  pity  for  civilians  or  for  any  human  beings  standing 
in  the  way  of  his  glorious  victories.  ‘Harass  the  refugees', 
was  a  message  picked  up  on  the  wireless. 

So  far  the  British  Army  was  not  hard  pressed.  In  advance 
of  them  were  the  fight  tanks  driven  by  David  Chandler  and  his 
friends.  They  were  acting  as  a  screen  for  reconnoitring 
the  enemy's  advanced  units  and  having  perilous  adventures 
east  of  Brussels. 

Above  them  flew  the  boys  of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  out¬ 
numbered  by  six  to  one,  and  sometimes  ten  to  one,  by  the 
German  airmen,  but  never  shirking  combat  and  attacking 
wherever  and  whenever  they  found  the  enemy.  They  out¬ 
manoeuvred  him,  and  flew  about  the  German  bombers  like 
Drake's  small  vessels  against  the  Spanish  galleons,  sending 
many  down  in  flames  and  crippling  many  more,  but  always 
meeting  fresh  hosts  who  came  like  midges  over  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  fines. 

The  heavy  and  medium  bombers  of  the  British  Air  Force 
had  no  rest  or  sleep.  At  night  they  flew  over  Ruhr  and  Rhine¬ 
land,  over  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  on  far  trips  into  North¬ 
west  Germany,  where  they  gave  the  enemy  some  of  his  own 
hell,  flying  low  through  anti-aircraft  fire  to  be  sure  of  their 
targets  on  ammunition  dumps,  railway  junctions,  concen¬ 
trations  of  German  troops  and  transport,  enemy  aerodromes, 
oil  tanks,  and  stores.  The  fires  they  raised  rose  over  Germany 
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as  warning  beacons  of  the  fury  they  themselves  had  let  loose 
and  could  not  go  scatheless  for  their  own  pleasure. 

On  that  morning  in  May  when  the  matins  of  the  birds  had 
been  silenced  by  the  thunder  of  thousands  of  guns,  the  enemy 
launched  a  mass  attack  on  the  Maginot  Line  between  Forbach 
and  the  Vosges  on  a  forty-mile  front. 

They  were  advancing  through  Luxemburg  and  the 
Maestricht  appendix  to  the  east  of  the  Dutch  line  of  defence — 
already  broken  when  evening  fell. 

South  of  them  was  a  town  with  an  ill-omened  name  for 
France.  It  was  Sedan,  where  once  a  French  emperor  had  sur¬ 
rendered  his  sword  to  the  same  enemy. 

From  the  North  Sea  to  the  Rhine  the  German  legions 
pressed  forward  with  a  ferocious  weight  of  material,  with  her 
mechanized  columns  heavily  armoured,  and  endless  divisions 
of  young  men  drunk  with  fanaticism  of  faith  in  their  Fiihrer 
and  Oriental  in  their  disregard  of  death. 

The  stars  looked  down  upon  this  carnage  in  the  flower 
fields  of  Europe  as  once  they  looked  down  upon  the  Franks 
and  the  Goths  who  came  out  of  their  German  forests  to  over¬ 
throw  Roman  civilization  and  its  code  of  law.  They  had  been 
touched  only  by  the  fringe  of  that  civilized  code  and  its  in¬ 
heritance  from  Greece.  The  Barbarians  had  always  lurked  in 
the  German  forests.  The  old  pagan  gods  had  never  died, 
though  Germany  had  received  the  Christian  message.  Hitler 
was  the  Antichrist.  His  young  legions  worshipped  Thor 
and  Odin.  They  had  flung  away  the  Christian  code  of  chivalry. 
To  them,  pity  was  a  weakness,  and  mercy  a  drivelling  folly. 
Their  minds  had  been  debauched  by  an  evil  propaganda  which 
made  a  code  of  cruelty  and  a  virtue  of  brutality.  This  Ger¬ 
man  youth  in  the  mass  had  frightened  its  own  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  remained  true  to  the  old  German  traditions  of 
good  nature  and  Genuthlichkeit .  They  had  wished  for  peace 
and  came  out  into  the  streets  to  raise  their  cheers  for  the 
‘Man  with  the  Umbrella’,  who  came  as  a  messenger  of  peace. 
The  veterans  of  the  last  war  had  wanted  peace.  The  women  of 
Germany  had  looked  up  into  the  skies  and  wondered  with  fear 
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why  the  Nazi  leaders  wanted  so  many  aeroplanes — what  for  ? 
— while  there  was  a  lack  of  fat  and  milk  and  all  good  things. 
Fathers  of  young  sons  had  brooded  as  they  drove  their  ploughs 
or  worked  in  factories.  Hitler  had  promised  them  peace, 
but  he  had  worked  for  war. 

This  youth  of  theirs  was  being  trained  on  nothing  but  war 
books  and  war  talk  and  war  discipline.  They  had  been 
trained  hard  on  Spartan  lines,  but  with  such  faith  in  Hitler 
and  the  new  creed,  they  had  not  complained  ;  not  even  in  the 
labour  camps,  where  life  was  rough  and  hard  for  all  of  them. 
Now  they  were  attacking  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Rhine  and 
smashing  through  everywhere,  as  they  had  smashed  through 
Poland  over  piled  corpses,  among  whom  in  many  towns  and 
villages  were  the  bodies  of  women  and  children  and  the  living, 
and  the  mutilated,  and  the  mad. 

Hitler,  the  master  mind,  was  having  his  way  against  those 
he  hated  and  who  hated  him  because  they  were  the  last  out¬ 
posts  of  democratic  liberty  and  the  defenders  of  the  Christian 
ideal — the  last  bastions  between  him  and  world  power. 


XLI 


PIERRE  VALLON  HAD  BEEN  RECALLED  TO  THE  MAGINOT  LINE 

from  which  he  had  escaped  for  a  time  when  he  joined  the 
Free  Groups  in  No  Man’s  Land.  The  morning  of  May  the 
tenth  had  opened  with  a  bombardment  from  the  enemy,  which 
was  answered  by  the  French  heavies.  Pierre  was  in  his  turret 
with  his  soix ante-quinces  and  its  crew  of  seven  men.  Light 
signals  gave  him  his  targets  which,  as  he  knew,  were  villages, 
gun  emplacements,  and  ammunition  dumps  on  the  German 
side  of  things.  From  his  turret  he  could  see  nothing  of  the 
effect  of  his  fire  or  the  landscape  of  battle  unless  he  came  down 
from  his  gun  and  stared  through  a  periscope,  which  in  intervals 
of  firing  he  was  able  to  do.  It  was  hot  in  his  turret.  Sweat 
poured  down  his  body,  though  he  worked  in  his  vest  and 
trousers  with  bare  feet.  The  loading  and  firing  of  his  guns 
was  mechanical  and  its  rhythm  became  tedious  and  stupefying. 
The  shells  travelled  up  to  him  on  an  electrically  worked  track. 
There  was  no  great  noise  in  the  turret  from  his  own  guns,  but 
a  continual  muffled  roar  from  without  and  tremendous  earth 
tremors  as  the  enemy’s  shells  burst  on  the  hillsides  or  behind 
the  Maginot  Line.  One  direct  hit  on  the  steel  cupola  was 
terrific  in  its  concussion,  and  Pierre  felt  that  the  drums  of  his 
ears  had  cracked  and  for  a  moment  that  his  head  had  been 
blown  off. 

His  men  were  cool  and  worked  with  grim  industry.  Now 
and  again  he  shouted  to  them. 

“ Ca  va  ?” 

They  nodded  and  grinned. 

“Cava!” 

He  was  able  to  think. 

A  million  thoughts  passed  through  his  head,  some  of  them 
fantastic,  and  others  like  the  pictures  of  a  waking  dream.  He 
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had  a  vision  of  the  men  he  was  killing.  They  were  all  the 
young  fellows  he  had  met  in  No  Man’s  Land  when  they  were 
building  the  Siegfried  line.  They  had  been  very  friendly  and 
had  exchanged  cigarettes  with  his  men.  One  of  them  who 
spoke  French  told  him  that  he  hated  the  idea  of  war  between 
Germany  and  France  and  hoped  it  would  not  come.  “Eng¬ 
land  is  our  enemy,”  he  said.  Perhaps  this  very  shell  which  he 
was  sending  off  on  its  mission  would  kill  that  fellow.  For  a 
mad  moment  he  thought  he  heard  the  enemy  singing  the  old 
German  songs  which  he  had  heard  them  sing  at  night  while 
they  were  busy  with  the  Siegfried  Line.  But  it  was  only  a 
singing  in  his  own  head,  or  else  the  shriek  of  shell-fire  outside 
there  where  the  noise  must  be  terrific.  Now  and  again  he 
went  back  to  his  own  boyhood  and  saw  himself  playing  with 
tin  soldiers  and  toy  cannon.  He  had  fought  many  battles — 
always  with  the  Germans — he  had  massacred  immense  num¬ 
bers  of  imaginary  Boches.  France  was  always  victorious. 
Ginette  came  into  his  thoughts  a  thousand  times.  She  would 
be  anxious  about  him.  She  would  be  praying  for  him.  He 
slipped  back  in  memory,  as  vivid  as  reality,  to  her  farmstead  in 
Cour^y  Notre  Dame.  She  was  milking  the  white  cow.  He 
could  hear  the  swish  of  the  milk  into  the  pail.  He  could  smell 
the  scent  and  stench  of  the  farmyard  with  its  pigs  and  cattle 
and  manure- heaps.  He  could  hear  the  bleating  of  lambs  and 
the  snuffling  of  the  old  sow  and  the  breath  of  cattle  and  the 
sharp  tinkle  of  the  milking-pails,  and  once  again  the  swish  of 
the  milk  .  .  .  unless  it  was  the  rush  of  shells  outside  and  the 
drone  of  bombing  aeroplanes  and  the  spasms  of  machine-gun 
fire.  It  was  very  humid  and  hot.  At  times  he  felt  a  little 
faint.  He  felt  so  faint  after  ten  hours  in  the  turret  that  he  fell 
from  the  steel  seat  and  had  to  be  picked  up  by  two  of  his 
men. 

He  was  unaware  of  that  until  he  found  himself  in  the  in¬ 
firmary  with  Lieutenant  Andre  looking  at  him. 

“Do  you  feel  better,  my  dear  Vallon  ?”  asked  the  lieutenant. 

“There  is  nothing  wrong  with  me,”  said  Pierre.  “Why 
am  I  here  ?” 
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“You  fainted,”  said  Lieutenant  Andre.  “It  is  like  a 
furnace  in  your  turret.” 

“I  must  go  back,”  said  Pierre.  “How  are  things  going, 
mon  'Lieutenant  ?  I  hope  we  have  smashed  the  German  attacks 
along  all  the  line.” 

“They  are  hurling  great  forces  against  us  between  Mont- 
medy  and  Longwy,’  ’  said  the  lieutenant.  “That  is  a  weak  spot. 
They  are  driving  down  from  the  Maas  corridor.  They  are 
opposite  Sedan,  I  am  getting  a  little  nervous.  There  are 
terrible  reports  of  their  material  strength.  Thousands  of 
tanks.  A  sky  black  with  their  bombing  ’planes.  It  may  be 
more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  stand.” 

“ Ca  ira  /”  said  Pierre,  with  complete  confidence  in  the 
armies  of  France.  “On  les  aura  /” 

Lieutenant  Andre  laughed  nervously. 

“I  have  a  morbid  mind,”  he  confessed.  “It  is  the  effect 
of  being  underground  for  what  seems  like  all  my  life.  If 
they  break  through  at  Sedan - -” 

“That  is  impossible !”  cried  Pierre.  “That  will  not 
happen.” 

It  happened  by  evil  fate  and  something  which  went  wrong. 
Who  shall  ever  say  what  went  wrong  with  the  French  divisions 
between  Mezieres  and  Longwy  ?  Were  they  too  thin  in 
numbers  to  hold  back  that  moving  machine  of  murder  which 
bore  down  upon  them  with  blasting  fire  ?  Could  any  masses 
of  men  have  held  back  that  vast  battering-ram  of  heavy  German 
tanks,  or  stood  up  against  those  flocks  of  black  birds  which 
flew  over  them  with  roaring  engines,  bombing  their  battalions 
with  an  intensity  of  fury  as  though  thousands  of  flying  devils 
had  been  let  loose  from  hell  ?  French  batteries  of  soixante- 
quin\es  were  blown  to  bits.  Roads  and  fields  and  woods  were 
strewn  with  the  mutilated  bodies  of  French  soldiers.  Divisions 
pushing  up  to  strengthen  the  line  and  take  the  places  of  the 
dead  were  scattered  and  destroyed  by  the  low-flying  bombers 
before  they  met  the  German  tanks  so  heavily  armoured  that  the 
French  anti-tank  guns  could  not  pierce  them.  Such  a  volume 
of  fire  was  directed  against  this  section  of  the  line  that  the 
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noblest  heroism,  the  most  sublime  valour  of  the  French  soul, 
could  not  have  withstood  it.  It  was  beyond  human  nature 
to  stand  against  it. 

One  does  not  stand  against  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  or 
the  flames  of  a  furnace  many  kilometres  in  length  and  moving 
forward.  Men  who  were  in  that  ordeal  have  described  the 
terror  of  it.  They  speak  in  low  voices  of  its  infernal  horror. 
They  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  French  troops 
became  demoralized  under  this  flail.  If  that  is  so,  who  can 
blame  them,  or  say  that  any  other  men  would  have  resisted  ? 
Every  Frenchman  there  knew  that  he  was  defending  the  soil 
of  France  at  its  most  vital  chord.  Every  Frenchman  there  was 
strained  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance.  Their  piles 
of  dead  and  wounded  were  witness  of  their  sacrifice  and  torture 
in  that  tornado  of  steel  and  flame.  The  soldiers  of  France  in 
many  places  did  their  best  until  thousands  died.  They  held  firm 
at  Longwy.  French  tanks  came  into  action  and  caught  many 
German  battalions  between  a  cross  fire  and  slaughtered  them. 
But  at  several  points  on  the  left  the  Germans  broke  through,  and 
into  those  gaps  their  mechanized  columns  forced  their  way  and 
turned  westwards  towards  Mecieres  and  Rethel.  Rethel  ? 
That  was  behind  the  Maginot  Line.  That  was  on  the  Aisne 
with  the  German  spearhead  thrusting  towards  Soissons  be¬ 
tween  Laon  and  Rheims. 

It  was  behind  the  Maginot  Line ;  that  line,  which  had  been 
the  lifebelt  of  France,  which  every  Frenchman  believed  to  be 
the  impregnable  safeguard  of  his  land  and  liberties,  was  being 
outflanked  and  left  behind.  It  had  been,  after  all,  only  half  a 
fine.  It  had  petered  out  beyond  Longwy.  It  had  never  been 
finished  behind  the  Belgian  frontier.  The  enemy  had  attacked 
where  it  was  weak.  They  were  thrusting  with  irresistible 
force  westwards.  They  were  cutting  in  behind  Belgium. 
Here  the  Allied  Armies  were  fighting  desperately.  If  the 
enemy  cut  in  much  farther  and  drove  the  armies  of  the  north 
back  into  Flanders  they  might  be  cut  off  from  the  armies  of 
the  south. 

The  men  of  the  Maginot  Line,  deep  in  their  tunnels  and 
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casemates,  below  the  foothills  of  the  Vosges,  were  hungry  for 
news  of  the  world  on  top.  In  their  canteens  they  crowded 
round  the  notice-boards  on  which  the  latest  communiques 
were  posted.  Groups  of  them  bent  over  maps  spread  out  on 
bare  tables.  Without  maps  they  knew  their  France. 

“We  are  being  deceived,”  said  one  of  Pierre’s  comrades. 
“That  spokesman  in  Paris  hides  the  truth.  He  is  always 
behind  the  facts.” 

“They  have  gone  as  far  as  Rethel  ?”  asked  another.  “No, 
that  is  impossible  !  ’ Cre  nom  !  Ce  riest  pas  possible ,  fa” 

“It  doesn’t  look  too  beautiful,”  said  another.  “The 
Maginot  Line  is,  then,  an  illusion !” 

“You  talk  like  imbeciles,”  said  Pierre  angrily.  “The 
Maginot  Line  will  still  save  France.  In  any  case,  what  does 
it  matter  if  they  have  got  to  Rethel  ?  Gamelin  knows  what  he 
is  about.  This  has  become  a  war  of  manoeuvre.  That  is 
where  we  do  best.  Do  any  of  you  fellows  think  that  French 
troops  will  yield  before  those  Nazi  louts  ?  They  are  only 
grown-up  schoolboys.  They  have  no  intelligence.  They 
know  only  how  to  die  like  sheep.” 

“They  have  caught  us  napping,”  said  one  of  his  comrades. 
“They  have  made  innumerable  tanks,  proof  against  our  anti¬ 
tank  guns.  Someone  in  France  ought  to  be  shot  for  that. 
We  have  been  betrayed  by  our  dirty  politicians.” 

“It  is  the  fault  of  the  English,”  said  another.  “Where  is 
their  army  ?  They  have  sent  us  only  a  few  divisions,  while 
their  young  men  play  games  and  flirt  with  their  girls.” 

“Gamelin  has  the  face  of  a  potato,”  said  another.  “It  is 
probable  that  he  has  no  brain.” 

“It  is  you  who  ought  to  be  shot,  my  friend,”  said  Pierre. 
“You  talk  like  a  traitor.  France  will  be  victorious.” 

“The  women  of  France  refused  to  bear  children,”  said 
another  man.  “ Madame  ne  veut  pas  enfants.  That  is  why  the 
Germans  have  the  superiority  in  man-power.  They  breed 
like  rabbits,  those  Germans.” 

“In  a  little  while  Gamelin  will  make  his  counter-attack,” 
said  Pierre.  “He  will  wait  like  Foch  for  the  right  moment  and 
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the  right  place.  He  will  give  the  coup  de  grace.  I  await  the 
second  miracle  of  the  Marne/ 5 

“I  do  not  believe  in  miracles/’  said  a  gloomy-looking 
fellow.  “I  do  not  believe  in  God,  or  He  would  not 
have  given  Hitler  fine  weather  for  his  tanks  and  his  aero¬ 
planes.” 

“You  are  an  imbecile  and  a  blasphemer,”  said  Pierre 
fiercely.  “You  ought  to  be  smudged  out,  my  friend !” 

Their  nerves  were  getting  frayed.  Down  there  in  the 
humid  heat  of  the  tunnels  they  were  getting  worn  and  haggard, 
due  also  to  lack  of  sleep.  These  canteen  conversations  were 
only  a  brief  respite  between  long  hours  with  their  guns  firing 
ceaselessly.  They  no  longer  shaved  or  washed.  They  had 
dark  patches  under  their  eyes.  Above  them  always  thundered 
the  great  guns,  shaking  the  earth  about  them,  making  them 
dazed  and  deaf. 

Commandant  Mercier  was  getting  no  sleep.  He  was 
defending  his  casemate  with  ceaseless  vigilance  and  stern 
discipline.  His  good-humour  had  gone.  He  was  like  an  old 
tiger  in  his  savage  temper,  except  for  moments  of  Gascon 
boastfulness  and  optimism,  and  moments  of  deep  emotion 
which  once  he  revealed  to  Pierre  Vallon. 

It  was  when  the  Germans  had  taken  Amiens.  Pierre 
was  with  him  when  the  news  came  through. 

“The  enemy  is  in  Amiens,”  said  the  Commandant. 
“Things  are  not  going  very  well  with  us.  I’m  beginning  to 
lose  heart  a  little.  I  am  beginning  to  lose  faith  a  little.  It  is 
terrible  that  the  Germans  should  be  in  Amiens  !” 

“Ouzy  mon  Commandant 

He  was  startled  and  shocked  to  see  that  this  gallant  little 
man  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

“Something  has  gone  wrong,”  said  the  old  man.  “There 
is  something  wrong  with  us.  I  was  at  Verdun.  They  did  not 
take  Verdun.” 

He  turned  sharply  to  Pierre  and  spoke  gruffly. 

“You  understand  the  orders,  do  you  not  ?” 

“Out,  mon  Commandant .” 
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4 ‘Then  obey  them !  Why  do  you  stand  here  wasting  my 
time  ?” 

Pierre  had  no  letters  from  Ginette  or  his  mother.  He 
was  cut  off  from  his  home  life  as  though  it  belonged  to  a 
different  world.  He  was  getting  anxious  about  them.  Arras 
was  in  danger,  and  they  were  very  close  to  Arras. 
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THE  BRITISH  ARMY  IN  FLANDERS  HAD  JOINED  BATTLE  WITH 

the  enemy.  They  had  tested  their  own  courage  and  en¬ 
durance  of  this  modern  way  of  war,  and  were  not  over¬ 
whelmed  by  its  terror.  *  Terror  there  was  mostly  from  the 
air.  It  was  not  amusing  to  the  stoutest  soul  among  them  to 
stand  steady  under  the  flight  of  diving  bombers  roaring  and 
screaming  overhead  and  suddenly  swooping  low  to  drop 
heavy  bombs  among  masses  of  men.  It  was  not  a  light  ordeal 
of  nerve  and  spirit  to  go  forward,  and  then,  alas,  back  again, 
into  Belgian  towns  and  villages  blasted  by  shell-fire  or  within 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  machine-guns.  It  was  not  a  gay  adven¬ 
ture  to  travel  in  troop-trains  carrying  up  reserves  of  men  to  the 
fighting  zone  which  were  bombed  in  railway  junctions,  coach 
by  coach,  from  those  low-flying  demons.  It  was  not  good  nor 
pleasant  to  go  without  sleep  for  many  nights,  to  wait  for 
attack  under  the  sweltering  heat  of  brilliant  days,  without 
water,  firing  rifles  which  became  red  hot.  It  was  not  easy  for 
young  troops  to  find  themselves  surrounded  by  an  enemy 
which  had  innumerable  reserves  of  men  and  machines,  so 
that,  however  many  they  destroyed,  more  came  on  and  always 
more.  Some  of  these  young  men,  who  had  been  clerks  and 
shop  assistants  without  long  training  as  soldiers  and  not 
hardened  to  ordeal  by  battle,  were  unnerved  by  the  scream  of 
the  black  birds  of  death  and  shuddered  at  the  sound  of  the 
sirens  which  heralded  their  next  arrival.  There  were  men 
unable  to  endure  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  battlefield,  were 
uneasy  in  the  deep  zone  of  war  far  behind  the  lines  to  which 
the  flying  demons  went  by  night  and  day.  But  they  were  very 
few,  those  nerve-racked  and  tortured  boys.  By  some  old 
strain  of  courage  in  their  race,  by  the  gift  of  humour,  and 

the  strength  of  a  spirit  which  has  never  failed  in  history, 
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the  British  Army  in  Belgium  refused  to  be  rattled  by  all  that 
the  Germans  could  bring  against  them  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground,  and  had  a  fine  humorous  contempt  for  the  enemy. 

They  were  not  quick  enough  in  reaching  the  Belgian  line 
of  resistance  on  the  Albert  Canal  before  the  enemy  had 
broken  through.  The  Germans  had  outflanked  the  forts  of 
Liege,  which  held  out  with  heroism  long  after  the  enemy  hordes 
had  swept  beyond  and  around  them.  One  of  the  forts  was 
taken  by  flame-throwing  machines  which  were  like  Bunsen 
burners  eighty  yards  long  vomiting  intense  heat,  which  burnt 
everything  in  their  way,  even  reinforced  concrete,  while  from 
the  sky  young  German  parachutists  dropped  on  to  the  fort  to 
fling  dynamite  on  the  steel  cupolas,  blowing  themselves  up 
at  the  same  time.  The  enemy’s  tanks  and  armoured  columns 
forced  a  way  through  to  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre,  and  to 
Louvain,  east  of  Brussels,  and  farther  north  drove  back  the 
French  and  Belgians  towards  Antwerp  and  the  river  Scheldt. 

The  Grenadier  and  Coldstream  Guards  deployed  on  a  wide 
front  with  perfect  discipline  and  cool  heads.  Scots,  Welsh, 
Irish,  and  most  of  the  old  English  regiments  from  north,  south, 
and  the  Midlands,  were  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  A  bat¬ 
talion  was  holding  one  side  of  Louvain  station,  while  German 
troops  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  For  a  time  the 
fighting  was  open  and  on  a  thin,  extended  front,  with  no 
enormous  pressure  from  the  enemy. 

“How  does  it  go?”  asked  Julian  Grant,  the  war  corres¬ 
pondent,  whd  with  several  others  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Louvain. 

A  sergeant  answered  him  cheerily. 

“We  can  hold  ’em  all  right.  They  run  if  we  show  them 
the  bayonet.  If  it  wasn’t  for  their  bombing  ’planes  there’d 
be  nothing  to  worry  about.  It’s  all  this  bloody  bombing  that 
gets  on  our  nerves  a  bit.” 

The  tanks  had  been  having  a  hard  time.  The  light  tanks 
of  the  ex-cavalry  had  scoured  the  country  as  scouts,  reporting 
back  the  presence  of  German  advance  guards  and  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  German  tanks,  more  heavily  armoured  than 
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themselves.  They  had  held  bridgeheads  when  the  infantry 
was  hard  pressed  after  orders  to  retreat  because  the  enemy 
was  pouring  through  gaps  in  the  French  and  Belgian  lines  and 
threatening  to  outflank  the  British  on  both  sides. 

“Why  are  we  retreating  ?”  asked  officers  and  men,  bewil¬ 
dered  by  the  orders  that  came  to  them.  “Why  don’t  we 
stand  and  hold  our  ground  ?  What’s  happening  to  the  French 
and  Belgians  ?” 

They  knew  very  little  of  what  was  happening.  No  news 
came  to  them.  They  were  unaware  of  the  break-through  at 
Sedan  and  the  mass  of  metal  forcing  its  way  south  of  them  to 
St.  Quentin.  All  that  they  knew  was  that  they  were  killing 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  not  yet  losing  many  of  their 
own  men  considering  the  flail  of  fire  which  was  searching  for 
their  bodies.  Their  losses,  anyhow,  in  this  first  phase  were 
not  demoralizing,  and  the  men  were  in  good  heart,  though 
getting  tired  for  lack  of  sleep,  and  getting  dirty  and  bearded 
and  baked  by  the  intense  heat  of  a  scorching  summer. 

The  German  tactics  were  always  the  same.  First  the 
infantry  advanced  and  dug  themselves  in.  Then  flights  of 
bombers  arrived,  flying  low  and  diving,  and  dropping  their 
heavy  bombs,  which  came  with  a  shriek  and  burst  with  a  roar, 
throwing  up  fountains  of  earth,  but — by  some  miracle — not 
causing  many  casualties.  After  that  the  guns  came  up  and 
there  was  a  five  hours’  bombardment.  Then  the  infantry 
attacked  in  waves,  to  be  slaughtered  by  machine-gun  fire  in 
many  places  held  by  British  troops  who  kept  steady  and  re¬ 
fused  to  budge  until  they  were  ordered  back. 

“I  can’t  understand  all  this,”  said  an  officer  named  Captain 
Codrington  of  that  battalion  in  which  Armand  Lacoste  was 
liaison  officer.  “Something  has  gone  wrong  somewhere.” 

Armand  Lacoste  answered  with  anxiety. 

“I  know  nothing  certain,  but  I  fear  that  they  have  broken 
through  the  French  lines  and  that  our  friends  the  Belgians 
are  falling  back  everywhere.  One  learns  most  from  the 
refugees.  They  say  the  enemy  is  at  Amiens  and  is  pressing 
towards  Boulogne  with  incredible  masses  of  tanks.” 
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“Great  God  l”  exclaimed  Codrington.  “If  Boulogne 
goes  we  shall  be  caught  in  a  trap.  Boulogne  ?  No,  I  refuse 
to  believe  that.  It  is  quite  incredible.5 5 

“It  is  quite  incredible  that  we  are  fighting  back  to  Arras,55 
said  Lacoste.  “My  mother  and  sister  are  there.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  for  them.55 

He  was  sitting  with  Codrington  in  a  ditch  outside  the 
village  of  Cour^y  Notre  Dame,  east  of  Arras.  The  battalion 
was  holding  a  front  which  covered  more  than  a  kilometre. 
Colonel  Fairfield,  with  Jeffries  and  young  Martindale,  had 
gone  into  the  village  to  reconnoitre.  The  enemy  had  not  yet 
come  up  and  there  was  a  wide  No  Man’s  Land.  Many  of  the 
men  were  lying  down  in  the  long  grass.  They  were  sleeping 
as  though  chloroformed.  Machine-gunners  were  on  the 
alert.  The  sun  poured  down  out  of  an  intensely  blue  and 
cloudless  sky.  There  was  the  song  of  larks  up  there.  Their 
joyous  spirit  was  undaunted  by  the  crashes  of  gunfire  north¬ 
wards. 

Armand  Lacoste  glanced  at  Codrington,  for  whom  now 
he  had  a  worshipful  devotion.  That  officer  had  been,  like 
Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche ,  all  through  this  fighting.  In 
times  of  great  danger  outside  Louvain  he  had  steadied  the 
men  because  of  his  quiet  coolness  and  utter  fearlessness,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  though  once  he  had  confessed  to  Lacoste 
that  the  screaming  dive-bombers  ‘scared  him  stiff5.  That  fear 
of  abominable  noise  and  the  menace  of  flying  steel  was  never 
revealed  in  eyes  or  voice.  He  had  a  smile  and  a  kindly  word 
for  any  boy  who  looked  a  bit  rattled.  Only  Lacoste  knew  how 
he  agonized  over  their  casualties,  especially  over  one  lad  who 
had  been  terribly  mutilated  by  shell-fire  and  died  before  he 
could  be  taken  to  the  field  dressing-station. 

Codrington  had  been  deeply  distressed  by  the  endless 
columns  of  refugees  from  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  followed  by 
those  from-  Lille  and  Lens,  and  French  towns  and  villages  of 
Artois  and  Picardy,  who  came  along  the  roads  in  a  pitiable 
state,  with  a  few  household  goods  piled  on  to  farm  carts  or 
motor-cars  which  broke  down  for  lack  of  petrol  or  burst 
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tyres  which  could  not  be  repaired.  He  spoke  to  many  of  them 
and  bent  down  to  kiss  their  children. 

“He  has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ/’  thought  Lacoste. 
“He  has  a  beautiful  soul,  full  of  pity  for  human  suffering.” 

“Lacoste,”  said  Codrington,  “we  must  win  this  war  what¬ 
ever  the  sacrifice.  The  spirit  of  evil  must  hot  prevail  over 
the  spirit  of  goodness  and  beauty  which  is  all  around  us  here 
like  a  flame,  visible  and  divine.  Hark  at  those  larks  singing. 
They  symbolize  the  liberty  of  the  soul.  They  are  little  emblems 
of  the  living  Spirit  which  is  another  name  for  God.  Don’t  you 
believe  that?” 

“I  am  now  and  then  a  sceptic,”  said  Lacoste,  “but  in  your 
company,  mon  cher  capitaine ,  I  find  my  faith  restored.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  want  to  talk  pious  platitudes,”  said  Codring¬ 
ton  hurriedly,  “but  somehow  in  this  war  one  seems  to  be 
nearer  to  the  eternal  meaning  of  things.  Surely  the  purpose 
of  human  fife  is  man’s  struggle  of  the  spirit  against  evil  and 
debasement  ?  This  war  seems  to  me  clear-cut  in  its  issues. 
On  our  side,  this  time,  there  is  no  lust  for  power  or  greed. 
We  are  the  defenders  of  civilization  and  the  Christian  code. 
If  we  are  defeated,  it  will  be  the  downfall  of  all  that  humanity 
has  struggled  to  attain  through  the  ages — the  individual 
liberty  of  the  soul  and  the  striving  for  beauty  beyond  all  base¬ 
ness.  It  will  be  the  victory  of  cruelty  and  bestiality  and  the 
debauching  of  the  intellect — if  we  lose.  It  will  be  the  defeat 
of  the  poets  and  the  painters  and  the  saints.  It  mustn’t 
happen,  Lacoste  1” 

“In  my  selfishness,”  Lacoste  answered  him  with  emotion, 
“I  think  only  of  my  poor  France,  ravaged  again,  blasted  again 
by  shell-fire,  destroyed  again  here  in  the  north.  The  sight  of 
the  refugees  makes  me  shed  tears  of  blood  and  agony.  They 
are  my  own  people.  The  look  of  those  mothers  walking 
with  their  little  ones  and  carrying  their  babes  is  unendurable. 
It  is  having  a  dreadful  effect  upon  our  French  soldiers.  Those 
people  are  their  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  and  their  own 
little  ones.” 

“Beyond  all  words  tragic,”  agreed  Codrington.  “If  I 
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live  I  shall  always  be  haunted  by  some  of  the  faces  I  have  seen 
on  the  roads — those  young  French  mothers  with  their  children. 
There  was  one  yesterday  who  was  like  the  Madonna.  She  was 
very  young.  She  had  a  beautiful  face.  In  her  eyes  were 
courage  and  resignation.  I  shall  always  remember  her.” 

When  he  had  spoken  these  words,  Lacoste  noticed  an  alert 
look  come  into  his  eyes,  a  sudden  awareness  of  something 
happening  beyond  him.  He  sprang  up  and  shouted  an 
order  to  his  men.  They  stirred  in  the  grass.  The  sleepers 
awakened. 

Down  the  road  beyond  the  ditch  where  they  had  been 
sitting  came  a  monster  of  metal.  It  was  a  German  tank. 

“Tell  the  men  to  hold  their  fire,”  said  Codrington  to  Ser¬ 
geant  Trumper.  “Tell  them  to  keep  concealed  until  the 
enemy  is  within  fifty  yards.” 

The  monster  came  on  slowly,  as  though  uncertain  and 
afraid  of  an  ambush.  From  the  men  lying  in  the  grass  there 
was  no  sound  until  it  was  within  fifty  yards  of  them.  Then 
they  opened  fire  with  an  anti-tank  gun  and  machine-guns. 
The  German  tank  accelerated  and  suddenly  shot  forth  a  long 
flame  like  a  curling  tongue  of  fire  and  its  guns  fired  a  broad¬ 
side.  The  speed  of  the  beast  made  it  difficult  to  hit.  It  was 
trampling  through  the  long  grass  like  a  rhinoceros  charging 
with  head  down.  The  men  were  scattering  to  avoid  being 
crushed  or  burnt  to  death  by  that  frightful  tongue  of 
fire. 

Suddenly  Codrington  leapt  out  of  the  ditch,  followed  by 
Lacoste.  He  seized  an  anti-tank  rifle  from  a  man  who  had 
stumbled  and  fallen.  He  stood  out  in  the  open  directly  in 
front  of  the  tank  and  fired  at  it  at  close  range.  Lacoste  saw 
the  tracer  bullets  go  through  the  armour  as  though  it  were 
made  of  butter. 

It  stopped  dead  and  its  heavy  guns  ceased  fire.  Only 
one  machine-gun  was  in  action,  spraying  out  bullets  which 
lashed  the  grass  until  its  gunner  was  killed  or  wounded. 
Codrington  was  hit  by  that  last  burst.  He  staggered  for  a 
moment  and  then  fell  forward  and  lay  still. 
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It  was  Lacoste  who  reached  him  first  and  cried  out  to  him 
and  tried  to  lift  him  up. 

“Mon  cher  capitaine  !  0,  mon  cher  ami  !” 

Codrington  was  dead.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes  since 
he  had  heard  the  song  of  the  larks  and  had  talked  of  beauty  and 
the  liberty  of  the  soul. 


XLIII 


IN  COURCY  NOTRE  DAME,  HALF  A  KILOMETRE  AWAY,  COLONEL 

Fairfield  with  Jeffries  and  Martindale  found  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  village  ready  for  flight.  Many  of  them  had 
left  already  and  had  taken  to  the  roads  ;  others  were  packing 
household  goods  on  to  a  farm-cart  as  though  they  had  still 
plenty  of  time.  Colonel  Fairfield  was  struck  by  the  calmness 
and  dignity  of  a  young  girl  who  seemed  to  be  looking  after 
this  tragic  exodus.  She  was  in  the  courtyard  of  an  old  farm¬ 
house  with  the  usual  manure-heaps  and  duck-pond  smelling 
strongly  under  the  blazing  sun.  Some  British  field-guns  were 
unlimbered  there  and  the  gunners  were  being  served  with 
cider  by  an  elderly  man  and  one  of  his  labourers.  It  was  to 
talk  with  the  officer  commanding  this  battery  that  Colonel 
Fairfield  had  come  into  the  courtyard,  but  he  stopped  to  answer 
a  question  put  to  him  by  the  girl  who  was  harnessing  up  three 
of  the  farm-horses. 

“How  does  it  go,  mon  colonel  ?”  she  asked  in  French. 
“Are  we  winning  ?” 

Colonel  Fairfield  was  not  very  confident  in  his  belief  that 
they  were  winning.  He  was  profoundly  shocked  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  enemy.  The  British  Army  was  exposed  on  both 
flanks.  The  enemy  was  driving  a  wedge  south  of  them  almost 
as  far  as  the  coast.  The  situation  was  getting  desperate. 

“In  the  end  we  shall  win,”  he  answered  quietly. 

“Yes,  it  is  necessary,”  answered  the  girl.  “After  all,  God 
is  on  our  side.” 

“I  believe  that,”  said  Colonel  Fairfield. 

The  girl  was  called  from  a  window  in  the  farmhouse. 

“Ginette — will  there  be  room  for  my  blue  silk  frock  ?” 

The  girl  who  was  called  Ginette  smiled  and  shook  her 
head  as  she  looked  up  towards  a  window  where  a  pretty 
face  appeared. 
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“How  absurd  you  are,  Yvonne  ! ”  she  cried.  “We  shall  be 
sitting  in  ditches  and  lying  in  fields.” 

The  elderly  man  who  had  been  giving  cider  to  the  gunners 
came  across  and  raised  his  hat  to  Colonel  Fairfield. 

“Bonjour,  mon  Colonel.  Ca  situation  est  toujours  bonne  ?” 

“We  are  being  pressed  back  on  Arras,”  said  the  colonel. 
“There  will  be  heavy  fighting  round  here.” 

The  elderly  man  nodded. 

“That  is  why  we  go.  I  and  my  two  daughters  and  many 
of  our  neighbours,  who  wish  to  join  us  because  we  have  a  cart 
and  good  horses.” 

He  introduced  himself  with  great  dignity. 

“My  name  is  Alisse.  I  have  the  honour  of  being  the  Mayor 
of  Courgy  Notre  Dame.  During  the  eight  months  of  waiting 
we  had  the  British  tanks  here.  We  remember  their  officers 
and  men  with  the  warmest  recollections.  They  are  now 
fighting  for  France,  and  our  prayers  are  with  them.” 

“I  shouldn’t  delay  in  going  if  I  were  you,”  said  the  colonel 
gently.  “Your  daughters  ought  not  to  be  here  much 
longer.  This  place  will  become  a  battleground.  Perhaps 
tomorrow.” 

Monsieur  Alisse,  Mayor  of  Courcy  Notre  Dame,  nodded. 

“I  fear  that  will  be  so.  Most  of  my  people  have  already 
gone,  but  as  mayor  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remain  here  as  long  as 
possible — to  the  last  moment.” 

Suddenly  tears  came  into  his  eyes  and  he  spoke  again 
huskily. 

“It  is  terrible,  all  this.  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  see 
such  things — for  the  second  time.  Those  demons  give  us  no 
peace.  They  have  no  mercy.  They  are  essentially  the  des¬ 
troyers.  They  are  ravaging  the  beauty  of  France.  They 
leave  everywhere  the  trail  of  desolation.  On  the  roads  are 
millions  of  homeless  folk  over  whom  they  fly  with  bombs 
and  machine-guns.  They  have  no  mercy  even  upon  these 
poor  defenceless  people.  One  day  God  will  punish  them  for 
all  that  wickedness.” 

“I  hope  so,”  said  the  colonel. 
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He  touched  his  cap  and  went  over  to  the  major  in  command 
of  the  field-guns. 

Young  Jeffries  and  Martindale  watched  a  pathetic  little  scene 
not  unmoved,  though  they  were  getting  used  to  such  sights. 

Into  the  courtyard  of  the  old  farmstead  came  a  group  of 
women  and  children  and  old  people.  They  were  all  carrying 
bundles  or  wheeling  them  in  perambulators.  Some  of  the 
women  had  bicycles.  The  old  men  wheeled  hand-carts  laden 
with  pots  and  pans  and  household  goods.  Some  of  the 
children  hugged  their  dolls.  A  very  old  woman  was  lifted  on 
to  the  farm-cart  by  the  younger  women.  She  was  whimpering 
and  gave  little  cries  of  fear  and  perhaps  of  pain  because  of  the 
rheumatism  of  old  age  which  had  cramped  her  bones. 

Ginette  called  out  to  her. 

“You  will  be  quite  comfortable,  Madame  Lebrun.  We  shall 
go  very  quietly.  Do  not  be  afraid.” 

Jeffries  spoke  to  Martindale. 

“This  kind  of  thing  makes  me  feel  sick.  It’s  too  agonizing.” 

Martindale  answered  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“I’m  getting  dulled  to  it.  I’ve  no  more  emotion  left. 
All  my  sensibilities  are  deadened.” 

Yvonne  cried,  “Ginette  !  Are  you  ready  ?  We  go  in  five 
minutes  !” 

Her  sister  came  out  of  the  farmhouse  with  a  valise  tightly 
strapped.  She  could  hardly  carry  it. 

“You  must  find  room  for  this,”  Ginette  said.  “I  cannot 
leave  without  it.” 

“Oh,  the  poor  horses  !”  cried  Yvonne.  “We  are  overladen 
already.” 

But  somehow  she  made  room  for  her  sister’s  suit-case  under 
a  pile  of  mattresses. 

One  of  the  small  children  began  to  cry,  and  Ginette  lifted 
her  up  and  kissed  her. 

“Ma petite  Josephine  !  Why  do  you  cry  ?  It  will  be  beauti¬ 
ful  on  the  roads.  You  will  see  the  stars  tonight.  They  will  be 
like  little  eyes  looking  at  you.  And  I  will  pick  you  a  bunch 
of  flowers  from  the  fields  if  you  do  not  cry,  my  little  one  1” 
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Yvonne  was  talking  in  French  to  young  Jeffries  and 
Martindale. 

“Do  you  perhaps  know  a  young  English  officer.  Lieutenant 
Blandyke  ?  He  belongs  to  your  tanks.” 

“Em  afraid  not,”  said  Jeffries.  “We  haven’t  met  the 
tanks  much.” 

“He  is  charming,  the  Lieutenant  Blandyke,”  said  Yvonne, 
with  a  faint  blush  creeping  into  her  cheeks. 

“If  I  meet  him  one  day  shall  I  give  him  a  message  ?”  asked 
Jeffries. 

“Oh  yes,”  answered  Yvonne  with  sudden  emotion.  “Tell 
him  that  Yvonne  Alisse  sends  him — how  shall  I  say  ? — sends 
him  her  kind  regards  !” 

“I’ll  remember  that,”  said  Jeffries  gravely.  For  a  moment 
he  envied  the  unknown  Blandyke. 

“Father,”  cried  Ginette,  “we  must  go  !” 

Alisse  looked  for  a  moment  at  his  farmhouse  which  he  was 
abandoning.  A  groan  came  from  his  very  heart  and  he  put 
his  arm  over  his  eyes. 

“Father,”  said  Ginette,  “courage  !  We  shall  come  back  one 
day.” 

A  wail  came  from  some  of  the  women. 

“Oh,  my  God  !  Oh,  my  God  !”  cried  an  old  man,  crossing 
himself  and  weeping. 

“ En  avant  /”  said  Ginette,  leading  the  horses  forward. 

Yvonne  was  sitting  on  the  farm- cart  putting  a  little  rouge 
on  her  lips. 

The  women  with  bicycles  mounted  them  and  rode  out  of 
the  courtyard.  The  hand-carts  and  the  wheelbarrows  and 
the  perambulators  moved  behind  the  farm-cart. 

“Fire !”  shouted  one  of  the  gunners. 

As  the  refugees  left  Cour^y  Notre  Dame  the  field-guns 
were  shelling  the  German  line  not  far  away.  Overhead  an 
aeroplane  was  flying,  and  in  the  distance  there  was  the  sound  of 
machine-gun  fire  in  sudden  spasms.  It  was  where  Codrington 
lay  dead  in  front  of  a  German  tank  which  he  had  put  out  of 
action. 
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DAVID  CHANDLER  WAS  PROVING  HIMSELF  TO  BE  A  BRAVE 
leader,  though  he  had  made  out  to  Mademoiselle  Marthe 
Vallon  that  he  was  no  hero  and  would  be  very  frightened  of  the 
nasty  Germans.  With  his  two  friends  Babe  Blandyke  and 
Charles  Merivale  commanding  separate  tanks,  he  had  been 
having  astounding  adventures  beyond  his  wildest  imagination. 
So  far  his  nerve  had  not  broken,  greatly  to  his  own  surprise. 
On  the  contrary,  he  showed  a  coolness  and  dash  in  moments  of 
crisis  which  were  of  high  value  to  the  British  infantry  falling 
back  under  enemy  pressure,  and  gradually  ringed  round  by  the 
pincers  movements  of  the  German  armies  because  the  Belgian 
lines  had  been  broken  on  the  left  and  the  French  line  smashed 
through  on  the  right. 

Major  Charles  Merivale,  not  prodigal  of  praise,  gave  him 
some  good  words  when  their  tanks  were  hidden  in  a  wood  not 
far  from  Vimy. 

4 ‘David,  my  child,  you’re  a  giddy  marvel,  blast 
you  !” 

“In  what  way,  Charles  ?”  asked  David  modestly.  “Do  you 
mean  because  I  haven’t  shaved  for  three  days  ?” 

“I  mean  the  way  you  handle  that  sardine-tin  of  yours.  I 
give  you  full  marks  for  holding  up  those  armoured  cars  at 
Seclin.  A  damn’  fine  performance,  old  man,  but  too  melo¬ 
dramatic.  You  lead  me  into  abominable  peril,  and  I  tremble 
in  every  limb.  As  the  major  I’m  supposed  to  lead,  but  you  go 
hurtling  into  the  jaws  of  death  and  I  have  to  follow  so  that 
you  don’t  get  all  the  credit.” 

David  was  abashed  by  these  words. 

“I  get  excited,”  he  said.  “I  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing 
half  the  time.  I  go  ‘fey’,  as  our  Scottish  friends  would  say. 

Besides,  I’ve  a  damned  good  crew.  Private  Smith  is  worth  his 
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weight  in  gold,  and  my  machine-gunner,  Hogarth,  is  beyond 
compare.  It  makes  it  all  easy.  No  credit  to  me.” 

“I  believe  you’re  possessed  by  blood-lust,”  said  Major 
Merivale.  “You  slaughter  those  German  laddies  without  ruth. 
I  believe  your  father  was  a  butcher  who  killed  his  own  meat.” 

David  tapped  a  cigarette  on  his  finger-nail  before  lighting 
it.  He  was  sitting  in  a  polo-shirt  and  a  pair  of  slacks.  Meri¬ 
vale  and  Blandyke  were  in  the  same  state  of  undress.  The 
heat  of  this  summer  was  still  scorching.  The  sun  poured 
through  the  branches  of  the  copse  in  which  they  had  taken 
cover,  making  a  criss-cross  pattern  on  the  thin  grass  below. 
The  enemy’s  guns  were  firing  heavily  on  their  left,  but  on  the 
branch  of  a  silver  birch  a  thrush  was  singing  quite  unfrightened 
by  that  ominous  noise. 

“I  have  no  sense  of  killing  human  beings  in  one  of  those 
scraps,”  said  David.  “It’s  all  curiously  impersonal.  The  only 
time  I  felt  it  was  when  I  had  to  push  my  old  bus  over  dead 
bodies.  Then  I  wanted  to  be  sick.  Hand  me  over  one  of 
those  sandwiches,  Charles.” 

“I  wonder  what’s  happening  in  Arras,”  said  Babe  Blandyke 
presently. 

David  grinned  at  him. 

“Thinking  of  Yvonne  ?” 

The  Babe  looked  self-conscious. 

“Why  not  ?  I  hate  to  think  of  those  girls  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  It  turns  my  blood  cold.” 

“Probably  they’ve  got  away  by  now,”  said  David. 

He  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  Yvonne  and  Ginette, 
though  he  had  a  soft  spot  in  his  heart  for  them,  but  of  Marthe, 
who  had  attracted  him  very  much.  He  had  left  a  message  for 
her  with  Ginette.  He  had  meant  that.  If  he  got  through  this 
war  by  a  stroke  of  luck  or  some  miracle  he  would  search  for 
her  in  France  wherever  she  was.  Her  spirit  had  captured  him. 
And  she  had  a  very  quick  and  teasing  wit.  They  had  laughed 
together  a  good  deal.  Sometimes  he  had  thought  her  a  little 
hard,  but  underneath  the  steel  was  the  tenderness  of  woman¬ 
hood.  Once  she  had  kissed  him  not  only  as  a  soldier  who  was 
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going  to  fight  for  France,  but  as  a  human  being — one  David 
Chandler.  He  remembered  the  shape  of  her  hands  and  the 
touch  of  them,  so  fine  and  delicate,  like  hands  painted  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  thin  and  tapering  and  firm.  He  adored 
the  way  she  had  looked  at  him  sometimes  under  her  long 
eyelashes,  a  little  shyly,  and  a  little  boldly.  She  read  his 
thoughts  like  a  book.  She  had  known  for  a  long  time  that 
he  was  frightfully  gone  on  her.  She  had  a  swift  grace  which 
was  jolly  to  watch  when  she  went  across  a  room  or  walked 
through  Cour$y  Notre  Dame.  There  was  a  flame  in  her.  She 
could  get  so  angry  and  so  passionate  and  looked  beautiful  in 
such  a  mood  so  that  he  tried  to  make  her  angry  by  ridiculous 
argument.  He  wondered  if  ever  he  would  see  Marthe  again. 
The  odds  were  against  it.  He  was  certain  to  get  hit  one 
day. 

“This  bloody  war,”  said  Babe  Blandyke,  “spoils  everything. 
Here  we  are  in  this  wood  which  is  a  little  Paradise.  And  out 
there  half  a  kilometre  away  there’s  the  stench  of  blood  and 
dust.  It’s  all  so  damn’  silly  !  It’s  all  so — well,  bloody  and 
unintelligent !” 

“I  agree,”  said  Charles  Merivale.  “But  if  we  don’t  win 
this  war — and  I  can’t  say  we  seem  to  be  winning  at  the 
moment — we  shall  be  under  the  heels  and  hoofs  of  the  Devil 
himself.  Life  won’t  be  worth  living.  Personally,  I  intend 
to  kill  all  the  Germans  I  can  while  the  going’s  good.  Do  I  see 
raspberry  jam  ?” 

“No,”  said  David,  “it’s  ‘Gentleman’s  Relish’.  My  batman 
very  thoughtfully  tucked  a  jar  into  my  kit-bag.” 

“The  guns  are  getting  active  over  there,”  said  Blandyke 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh,  curse  the  guns  !”  said  the  major.  “What  I  dislike 
most  are  those  diving  demons.  I  confess  they  make  me  very 
frightened.” 

“Mostly  noise,”  said  David  carelessly. 

Blandyke  sat  up  suddenly  and  said,  “Oh,  hell !” 

The  German  field-guns  had  altered  their  range.  They 
seemed  to  be  at  a  distance  of  about  two  thousand  yards. 
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Shells  came  crashing  into  the  copse  where  the  three  British 
tanks  had  taken  cover. 

Major  Merivale  sprang  up  and  blew  a  whistle.  Three 
officers  started  running  towards  their  tanks.  The  men  who 
had  been  lying  round  them  jumped  up.  The  enemy  shells 
were  falling  very  near,  crashing  among  the  silver  birches  and 
splintering  their  branches. 

“Rather  warm,  sir,”  said  Private  Smith. 

“Get  in,  you  fool !”  shouted  David. 

One  of  Blandyke’s  men  had  been  hit  in  the  arm,  but  was 
able  to  get  into  the  tank. 

Major  Merivale  put  on  his  beret,  which  he  had  taken  off 
while  lying  on  the  grass. 

“Those  swine  are  going  to  attack,”  he  said.  “So  silly  on 
a  nice  summer  afternoon  1” 

David  shouted  to  him : 

“Get  inside,  Charles,  for  Christ’s  sake !” 

Through  the  fringe  of  the  wood  they  could  see  the  road 
from  Neuville  St.  Vaast.  Things  were  moving  on  it  at  about 
fifteen  hundred  yards’  distance.  It  was  a  column  of  German 
infantry  preceded  by  three  medium  tanks  which  were  coming 
forward  at  a  slow  pace. 

David  was  inside  his  turret. 

He  had  his  left  eye  pressed  against  the  rubber  socket  of  his 
telescopic  sight  and  his  right  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  gun. 

“We  shall  have  some  lovely  targets,  Hogarth,”  he  shouted. 
“Don’t  fire  until  I  give  the  order.” 

He  gave  the  order  at  eight  hundred  yards.  Blandyke  and 
Charles,  fifty  yards  away  from  David,  fired  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  Their  two-pounder  shells  hit  their  targets.  Two 
of  the  tanks  stopped  dead.  The  third  had  not  been  hit  and 
advanced.  The  German  infantry  had  scattered  across  the 
fields,  lying  flat  on  their  stomachs. 

“All  right,  laddie,”  said  David. 

It  was  his  shot  which  put  the  leading  tank  out  of  action. 

But  the  German  crews  were  still  alive.  They  put  out  smoke¬ 
screens  to  conceal  themselves,  but  the  smoke  drifted  away  to 
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the  east  and  the  tanks  could  be  seen  as  black  smudges  through 
the  white  smoke-clouds.  David’s  two-pounder  scored  another 
hit.  A  burst  of  flame  shot  out  from  the  leading  tank  and 
presently  it  began  to  blaze  fiercely. 

“Well  done,  Charles !”  shouted  David,  though  Charles 
could  not  possibly  hear  him. 

A  stream  of  tracer  bullets  from  Merivale  was  plugging  into 
the  second  tank.  Blandyke  was  moving.  He  was  getting 
into  a  better  position  for  firing  at  the  third  tank. 

David’s  head  was  suddenly  banged  against  the  steel  wall 
at  the  side  of  his  seat.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  was  half 
stunned. 

“All  right,  sir  ?”  asked  Smith  anxiously.  “Those  guns  are 
getting  their  range  on  us.” 

Shells  were  crashing  at  close  quarters,  splintering  the  stems 
of  the  silver  birches  and  lopping  off  their  branches. 

David  spoke  down  a  tube  to  his  driver. 

“Start  her  up.  Get  a  move  on.  Make  straight  for  the 
road.  Stop  when  I  tell  you.” 

His  tank  gave  a  lurch.  It  was  hit  again.  David’s  cheek 
hit  sharply  against  the  breech  of  his  gun  and  was  cut  to  the 
bone.  But  he  was  unaware  of  his  wound  though  the  blood 
came  into  his  mouth.  The  heat  inside  was  intense,  and  sweat 
was  dripping  down  his  face  and  mixing  with  the  blood  which 
was  making  a  mess  of  him  and  staining  his  bright  blue  polo 
shirt. 

Much  to  his  annoyance,  Charles  had  gone  on  ahead  of  him. 
He  was  first  among  the  German  infantry,  who  were  advancing 
in  open  order,  making  short  rushes  and  then  lying  down  again. 

Machine-guns  were  slashing  into  them.  One  of  those 
short  rushes  broke  like  a  wave  and  the  men  crumpled  up  and 
did  not  rise  again. 

“Full  speed  ahead !”  shouted  David  down  his  speaking- 
tube.  “Can’t  you  go  faster  than  that  ?  Give  her  the  juice. 
That’s  better  !  Try  to  get  round  the  major.” 

He  swivelled  round  his  machine-gun  and  fired  in  short 
spasms. 
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A  stream  of  bullets  caught  a  line  of  German  infantry,  and 
they  fell  like  a  row  of  tin  soldiers  swept  down  by  a  boy’s 
hand. 

More  of  them  came  on.  The  fields  were  crawling  with 
them.  The  enemy’s  guns  were  shortening  their  range  again. 
Overhead  were  enemy  bombers,  invisible  to  David  in  his  tank. 
But  he  heard  the  roar  of  their  engines,  and  in  another  second 
several  bombs  burst  close,  vomiting  up  the  earth. 

Charles  was  signalling  to  him  by  wireless.  He  could  hear 
its  buzz  and  put  on  his  earphones.  But  it  was  a  voice  from 
the  B.B.C.  which  he  heard  for  a  moment. 

“Jack  Hylton’s  band  will  now  play  that  old-time  favourite, 
‘Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll’.” 

Three  bars  of  that  tuneful  ditty  reached  the  ears  of  David 
Chandler  on  a  battlefield  of  Flanders  before  he  turned  a  switch 
and  heard  Merivale’s  voice. 

“Can  you  hear  me  ?  This  is  Charles.  Can  you  hear  me  ? 
Switch  over.  Switch  over  !  Can  you  hear  me  ?” 

“Hullo,  Charles.  We’re  doing  fine.  What’s  the  trouble  ?” 

“Getting  too  hot,”  said  Merivale.  “Oh,  very  warm  in¬ 
deed.  Time  to  retire.” 

“Retire  be  damned  I”  said  David.  “I’m  enjoying  my¬ 
self.” 

“Orders  is  orders,”  said  Major  Merivale. 

“Blast !”  said  David. 

Merivale  was  turning.  He  was  taking  a  road  which  led 
south-west. 

Blandyke  was  following  his  lead.  Their  machine-guns 
were  still  firing. 

David  called  down  his  speaking-tube : 

“Swing  round.  Smith.  Follow  on.  Don’t  argue,  man  !” 

There  was  the  shriek  of  a  heavy  shell.  It  burst  twenty 
yards  behind  them.  For  a  moment  David  thought  he  was 
disintegrated,  and  his  tank  rocked  with  the  terrific  concussion. 

Merivale’s  tank  was  charging  back  like  an  infuriated  rhino 
until  it  came  to  a  halt  in  a  deserted  village  on  the  northern  side 
of  Vimy  Ridge. 
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“Weren’t  you  a  bit  timid,  Charles  ?”  asked  David  when  they 
met  again  at  talking  range.  “I  never  saw  a  better  performance 
of  a  quick  get-away  !” 

“Common  sense,  old  boy,”  said  Merivale.  “We  did  our 
little  bit.  Why  wait  for  certain  annihilation  unless  it’s  strictly 
necessary  ?  We  hadn’t  a  chance  against  those  bombers. 
What’s  the  situation  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  wonder  ?” 

“Damned  unhealthy  by  the  look  of  it,”  said  David. 

Babe  Blandyke  was  studying  his  map. 

“This  is  Oppy.  It  looks  as  though  we  might  see  Arras 
again  before  long.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out,  our  fellows  are 
falling  back  in  that  direction.” 

“What  a  brain  the  Babe  has  !”  exclaimed  David. 

He  turned  to  Blandyke  and  laughed. 

“Wishful  thinking,  my  child  !  What  you  really  want  is 
to  see  Yvonne  in  Cour^y  Notre  Dame.” 

“You’re  always  rotting,”  answered  Blandyke  angrily. 
“You  must  have  your  little  jest  even  in  the  middle  of  Arma¬ 
geddon.” 

“That’s  the  time  for  a  little  jest,”  said  David.  “It  gives 
a  certain  edge  to  one’s  wit.  But  you  have  no  sense  of  humour, 
my  child.  I’m  going  into  that  estaminet  to  see  if  I  can  loot 
something.  Dubonnet.  Petits  caporals.  Possibly  a  bottle  of 
vin  ordinaire” 

He  pushed  his  way  into  a  mean-looking  estaminet.  A  thin 
cat  greeted  him  and  curled  itself  against  his  right  leg. 

“Poor  puss  !”  said  David.  “You  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  war,  had  you  ?  You’re  a  civilized  cat,  ain’t  you  ?” 

He  tickled  it  behind  the  ear  before  searching  for  a  drink  or 
smoke.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  ‘loot’.  The  cupboards 
were  bare.  The  bottles  were  empty.  Some  of  them  lay 
smashed  on  the  tiled  floor. 

Out  in  the  wretched  street,  with  its  row  of  ugly  cottages, 
mostly  shuttered,  came  a  battery  of  British  field-guns.  They 
were  followed  by  a  battalion  of  Durham  Light  Infantry,  who 
were  halted  for  a  time.  The  men  sat  down  on  the  kerbstones 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  cottages.  Merivale  and  Blandyke 
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talked  to  them.  Things  were  not  going  well,  they  said. 
The  French  were  falling  back  on  the  left.  The  enemy  was 
doing  an  encircling  movement.  Their  tanks  and  mechanized 
columns  were  pushing  forward  ahead  of  the  infantry. 

“They  seem  to  have  innumerable  tanks,”  said  one  of  the 
officers.  “We’ve  knocked  out  quite  a  few,  but  others  come 
up  like  blackbeetles,  swarming.  As  for  their  bombing  aero¬ 
planes,  there’s  no  respite.  They  darken  the  skies,  although 
our  boys  of  the  R.A.F.  are  doing  great  work,  I  must  say.” 

“Any  news  of  a  French  attack  from  the  south?”  asked 
Merivale. 

The  officer  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry  laughed. 

“We  don’t  get  much  news  now  that  the  Continental  Daily 
Mail  is  beyond  our  reach  !  But  I  met  a  French  liaison  officer 
yesterday  who  looked  pretty  sick.  He  says  the  enemy  have 
reached  St.  Quentin,  and  are  driving  up  towards  the  coast.” 

“That’ll  cut  us  off,”  said  Merivale.  “Charming  prospect ! 
I’ll  never  see  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  again.” 

“Something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  French  command,” 
said  the  Durham  officer.  c ‘Gamelin  seems  to  be  no  damn’  good. 
I  fancy  they  were  hypnotized  by  their  Maginot  Line.” 

“How  are  your  men  standing  up  to  it  ?”  asked  Merivale. 

“Damn’  well,”  said  the  officer.  “But  they  don’t  like  the 
bombing.  It’s  rather  nerve-racking.” 

“I  agree,”  said  Merivale  cordially.  “Frightens  me  to 
death.” 

The  Durham  officer  laughed. 

“You  fellows  in  the  Tanks  fill  me  with  awe  and  admiration. 
I  wouldn’t  be  in  one  of  those  death-traps  for  all  the  money  on 
earth.” 

Merivale  pooh-poohed  this. 

“Oh,  it’s  quite  a  game.  So  far,  touching  wood,  my  little 
lot  remain  intact.” 

“Well,  good  luck  !”  said  the  Durham  officer.  “We  must  be 
moving  on.  Not  a  good  place  to  linger  in,  I  imagine.” 

Later  in  the  evening  the  three  British  tanks,  working  as  an 
independent  unit,  parked  for  the  night  on  a  slope  of  the  Vimy 
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ridge.  The  first  stars  came  out  in  a  sky  still  blue.  Through 
the  shimmering  haze  faintly  pencilled  was  the  Canadian 
Memorial  with  its  two  tall  shafts  of  white  stone.  Behind  it 
was  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  all  crimson  and  gold.  The  air 
quivered  with  the  shocks  of  gunfire  a  few  miles  away,  and 
overhead  passed  flights  of  Blenheims  on  their  way  to  the 
enemy  lines,  from  which  presently  came  the  fury  of  their  fire 
as  they  flew  low  and  dropped  their  bombs  on  German  trans¬ 
port  and  supply  columns  and  guns  and  tanks  somewhere 
round  Souchez  and  Neuville  St.  Vaast. 

Merivale  was  inside  his  tank,  talking  to  his  commanding 
officer  by  wireless.  Presently  he  woke  up  David,  who  was 
lying  beside  his  tank  sleeping  soundly. 

“Sorry  to  spoil  your  beauty  sleep,  my  child,”  said  Merivale, 
“but  we  have  to  get  a  move  on.” 

“Don’t  be  silly,  Charles,”  said  David,  when  he  had 
roused  himself  sufficiently  to  take  notice.  “I’m  going  to 
have  a  good  night’s  rest.  What  the  hell  do  you  want  to  wake 
me  up  for  ?” 

“Orders  to  retire,”  said  Merivale.  “The  enemy  is  getting 
round  us.  They’ve  broken  through  the  Belgians  again  and 
our  French  allies  are  falling  back  towards  St.  Omer,  or  some 
other  unlikely  place.” 

“Oh,  go  to  hell,  Charles  !”  said  David.  “I’m  sleeping.” 

But  he  was  not  sleeping  nor  allowed  to  sleep. 

It  was  Private  Smith,  that  Cockney  humorist,  posted  as 
one  of  the  sentries  on  the  crest  of  the  slope,  who  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

“Two  light  tanks,  sir.  And  a  bunch  of  German  scouts  on 
motor-bikes  debouching  from  that  wood  on  the  left.  I  think 
they  ’ave  a  grudge  against  us.  No  rest  for  the  weary,  as  the 
saying  is.” 

“Not  so  much  chit-chat,”  said  Merivale  sternly.  “David, 
wake  up  the  Babe  for  God’s  sake.  Anyhow,  he’s  sleeping 
with  his  mouth  open  in  spite  of  all  the  midges.” 

“I  dislike  this  war,”  said  David.  “I  want  to  be  in  a  little 
white  bed.  I  want  to  be  cherished  by  beautiful  women.  I 
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want  to  slumber  to  the  sound  of  sweet  music.  That  fellow 
Hitler. 

He  ran  towards  his  tank  and  shouted  an  order  to  the  men. 

It  was  extraordinary  that  the  enemy’s  light  tanks  did  not 
observe  the  three  British  tanks  on  the  slope  above  them.  That 
was  due,  no  doubt,  to  their  limited  range  of  visibility  through 
the  slit  windows  of  their  machines.  The  German  cyclists  were 
equally  blind  to  their  danger  and  rode  ahead  of  the  tanks  like 
tin  models  from  Woolworth’s,  as  seen  at  the  distance  of  five 
hundred  yards  by  David  and  his  friends.  It  was  David’s  two- 
pounder  which  caught  the  leading  tank  first,  and  Blandyke’s 
which  hit  the  second.  In  less  than  two  minutes  they  were 
blazing  torches  and  half  the  cyclists  were  strewn  along  the 
road,  never  to  mount  again.  But  behind  them  presently  came 
masses  of  infantry,  far  extended  over  the  countryside,  and  a 
long  mechanized  column  moving  round  the  left  flank  of  the 
three  British  tanks. 

There  was  no  need  for  any  wireless  signalling  from  Merivale. 

It  was  a  matter  of  instant  retreat,  and  not  much  time  for 
that. 


XLV 


GINETTE  AND  HER  FAMILY  WITH  THE  OTHER  PEOPLE  OF  COUR^Y 

Notre  Dame  joined  the  long  trail  of  refugees  down  the  roads 
of  France.  They  had  started  late  but  caught  up  with  those  from 
Avesnes,  Izzy-le-Hameau,  Monchy,  Neuville  Vitasse,  Tilloy, 
St.  Eloi  and  other  villages.  They  were  overtaken  by  refu¬ 
gees  from  Arras,  Douai,  Seclin,  Neuville  St.  Vaast,  Oppy,  and 
Lens. 

They  came  mostly  in  farm-carts,  or  on  bicycles,  or  on  foot, 
but  here  and  there  were  old  motor-cars  and  vans.  The  small 
children  were  perched  on  top  of  the  household  goods  and 
bundles  and  mattresses.  The  elder  children  trudged  the  roads 
with  their  mothers,  who  were  pushing  perambulators  and  hand¬ 
carts  and  wheelbarrows  filled  with  their  babies  and  bundles  of 
clothes  and  parcels  of  food. 

The  sun  was  very  warm  upon  them  and  the  roads  hot  under 
their  feet.  There  were  frequent  halts  to  rest  the  horses  in  the 
heavily  laden  carts,  and  the  walkers  who  were  already  footsore 
and  weary.  There  were  other  halts  lasting  sometimes  for 
hours  to  make  way  for  soldiers  and  guns  and  transport 
wagons,  trying  to  get  past  these  columns  of  refugees.  Often 
they  were  turned  off  the  main  roads  by  military  guards,  who 
swore  at  them  and  abused  them  and  pitied  them. 

“How  can  we  make  war  while  all  you  people  take  up  the 
roads  ?  How  can  we  defeat  the  enemy  if  you  prevent  us  from 
getting  near  enough  to  kill  him  ?  There  are  millions  of  you  ! 
We  cannot  make  any  headway.  Keep  back,  there !  Turn 
down  that  other  road  !  .  .  .  I  am  sorry,  mademoiselle,  but 
we  have  orders  to  keep  this  road  free.” 

Ginette  argued  with  them  sometimes.  She  was  still 
leading  her  father’s  farm-horses,  walking  with  a  light  long  stride 

and  her  head  held  high  and  staring  straight  down  the  long  road. 
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“This  is  the  second  time  we  have  been  turned  aside/’  she 
said  to  a  French  officer  in  charge  of  a  post  at  the  cross-roads. 
“It  makes  our  journey  longer  by  five  kilometres.  That  is 
much  for  young  children  and  old  people  who  have  already 
walked  fifty  kilometres  in  the  past  two  days.” 

“I  understand,”  said  the  officer,  who  had  sad  eyes  under  his 
steel  helmet.  “I  deplore  your  sufferings,  mademoiselle.  It 
is  the  agony  of  our  poor  France,  but  I  have  orders  to  turn  you 
all  away  from  this  road.  It  is  wanted  by  the  Army.” 

“It  is  necessary  to  obey,”  said  Ginette.  “Can  you  give  us 
any  news,  mon  Lieutenant  ?” 

“Things  are  not  going  well,”  he  told  her.  “Gamelin  has 
been  dismissed.  It  is  time.  He  made  a  mess  of  things.” 

“Are  we  holding  the  enemy  ?”  asked  Ginette. 

The  officer  lowered  his  voice. 

“The  situation  is  serious,  especially  in  the  north.  The 
King  of  the  Belgians  has  surrendered.  He  is  a  felon.  He  is 
a  traitor  to  his  own  people  and  to  us.” 

“That  is  terrible  !”  Ginette  stared  at  him  with  fear  in  her 
eyes.  “And  in  the  south  and  east,  mon  Lieutenant?' 

“The  Germans  have  Amiens,”  he  said.  “We  are  holding 
them  in  the  Champagne.  Weygand  has  taken  over  from 
Gamelin.  It  is  the  hope  of  France.  We  shall  see  a  change. 
Weygand  will  do  something  big.” 

He  looked  wistfully  at  Ginette. 

“If  only  we  had  a  Jeanne  d’Arc !”  he  said,  as  though  she 
reminded  him  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

“She  is  with  us  still,”  said  Ginette.  “She  will  storm 
heaven  for  us.” 

She  called  to  her  horse — the  white  horse  which  led  two 
others  harnessed  to  the  farm-cart. 

They  turned  down  the  side  road,  which  meant  five  more 
kilometres  on  the  way  to  Rouen,  that  far  goal. 

Behind  her  she  could  hear  the  old  men  and  women  pro¬ 
testing  at  being  turned  away  from  the  main  road.  The  shrill 
voices  of  the  women  were  raised  in  anger  or  in  despair. 

Ginette  left  her  horses  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a  woman 
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who  had  sat  down  on  the  grass  with  a  baby  in  her  lap.  She 
was  weeping  with  her  hands  to  her  face. 

“Courage,  madame  1”  said  Ginette.  “ C’est  la  guerre ,  n’est-ce- 
pas  ?” 

“Yes,  it  is  v/ar  !”  cried  the  woman.  “I  can  go  no  further. 
I  am  lame  in  the  right  foot  and  my  little  one  is  very  ill.  I  have 
no  more  courage  and  no  more  strength.  I  must  stay  here  and 
die  with  my  little  one.” 

“That  is  absurd  1”  said  Ginette.  “No  more  courage  ?  I 
do  not  believe  that.  What  shall  we  do  if  our  men  say  they 
have  no  more  courage  ?” 

She  called  to  Yvonne,  who  was  sitting  on  the  cart  with  the 
sprawling  children  and  two  old  women. 

“Yvonne,  you  must  come  down.  We  want  your  place  for 
this  mother  and  child.” 

“Oh,  dear !”  cried  Yvonne.  “I  have  been  walking  until 
my  shoes  have  split.” 

“You  have  another  pair,”  said  Ginette.  “You  must  put 
them  on  or  walk  barefoot.” 

“How  cruel  you  are  to  me,  Ginette !”  cried  Yvonne  tear¬ 
fully. 

But  she  came  down  from  the  cart  and  took  off  her  stockings 
and  shoes  and  walked  barefoot  along  the  hot  dusty  road. 

“I  wish  I  were  dead,”  she  said  presently.  “We  were  foolish 
to  leave  Cour^y  Notre  Dame.  Perhaps  the  Germans  would 
have  been  kind  to  us  after  all.” 

“Their  kindness  is  worse  than  their  cruelty,”  said  Ginette. 
“Have  you  no  pride,  Yvonne  ?  Have  you  no  faith  or  sense  of 
honour  ?” 

“What  is  pride  ?”  asked  Yvonne  bitterly.  “And  what, 
after  all,  is  honour  ?  Is  not  life  something  ?  I  want  to  be 
happy.  You  are  so  austere,  Ginette.  You  have  no  pity.” 

It  was  Ginette  who  had  had  pity  on  the  mother  and  child. 
It  was  Ginette  who  had  pity  on  the  old  people  and  the  little 
ones,  looking  after  them  at  night,  giving  them  some  of  her 
own  food,  seeing  that  they  were  covered  up  from  the  heavy 
dew.  Some  of  them  had  learned  to  look  to  her  as  a  kind  of 
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leader  and  protectress.  When  they  camped  for  the  evening 
round  the  farm-cart,  under  the  trees  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
it  was  she  who  made  a  fire  of  twigs  and  branches  and  boiled  an 
iron  pot  in  which  she  made  soup  for  them  from  the  supplies 
she  had  brought  away  from  Cour^y  Notre  Dame.  She  had 
made  them  even  a  little  gay  now  and  then  and  encouraged  the 
children  to  sing  some  of  the  old  chansons  of  France.  There 
were  three  children  from  Arras  who  sang  very  nicely.  They 
had  been  friends  with  an  English  officer  named  Captain  Red¬ 
wood,  who  had  taught  them  a  pretty  old  English  song  called 
‘Where  Are  You  Going  to,  My  Pretty  Maid  ?’ 

Their  mother  was  of  good  middle  class.  She  had  put  on 
her  best  clothes  for  this  adventure  on  the  roads,  but  now  she 
had  gone  lame  because  her  shoes  were  too  thin.  And  she  was 
frightened  about  the  little  ones,  lest  they  should  catch  cold  in 
the  night  or,  still  worse,  be  overtaken  by  the  Germans. 

“You  are  wonderful !”  she  said  one  evening  to  Ginette 
when  the  children  had  been  singing  before  they  went  to  sleep 
under  the  cart  on  a  mattress  which  Ginette  had  laid  down  for 
them.  “You  are  always  so  gay  with  the  children !  They 
adore  you,  mademoiselle.” 

“If  they  like  me  a  little  I  am  glad,”  said  Ginette.  “It  is 
they  who  are  adorable.  I  try  to  make  them  forget  being 
frightened.  God  has  been  very  good  to  us  in  giving  us  this 
weather.  We  do  not  suffer  much  on  these  warm  nights.  If  it 
were  raining  we  should  be  more  miserable.” 

For  miles  behind  them  and  in  front  of  them  were  the  other 
refugees,  camped  for  the  night  on  the  roadsides  or  in  the 
fields.  One  could  smell  them  from  afar.  It  was  the  smell  of 
unwashed  bodies — how  could  they  wash  ? — and  the  sweat  of 
horses,  and  wood  fires,  and  petrol-tins,  and  food  stewing  in 
iron  pots.  Children  were  wailing.  Old  men  and  women 
were  quarrelling  in  some  fierce  argument,  and  there  was  the 
sound  of  wood  being  chopped,  and  the  jingle  of  harness. 
Beyond,  always,  in  the  distance — but  not  a  far  distance — was 
the  dull  rumble  of  gunfire  and  sudden  thuds  like  doors  being 
banged  down  distant  corridors.  Aeroplanes  flew  overhead. 
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and  the  refugees  stared  anxiously  into  a  sky  which  was  never 
quite  dark,  lest  they  should  be  enemy  ’planes. 

Ginette’ s  father  took  turns  with  her  in  leading  the  horses. 
He  did  not  talk  much,  even  in  the  evenings  round  the  camp 
fire.  Ginette  noticed  that  he  looked  older  and  whiter  and 
sadder.  Only  once  or  twice  did  he  speak  to  her  about  the 
war.  Once  he  said  : 

“If  we  are  defeated,  France  will  be  enslaved.” 

“Father  l”  cried  Ginette.  “Why  do  you  use  that  word  ‘de¬ 
feated’  ?  France  can  never  be  defeated.” 

“That  is  true,”  he  agreed  after  a  moment’s  silence.  “Wey- 
gand  will  lead  us  to  victory.  That  is  certain.  He  is  a  great 
man.” 

Another  time  he  said  : 

“The  English  should  have  sent  us  more  men.  There  are 
not  enough  of  them  in  France.  Where  is  all  the  English 
youth  ?” 

“In  the  air  and  on  the  seas,  Father,”  said  Ginette. 

“But  not  enough  in  France,”  said  Alisse.  “Not  enough.” 

Ginette,  walking  by  the  head  of  the  white  horse  or  striding 
at  the  tail  of  the  cart,  often  thought  of  the  English  officers  who 
had  been  at  Courg:y  Notre  Dame  with  their  tanks.  They  had 
all  been  very  kind.  One  of  them,  called  David,  had  tried  to 
flirt  with  her,  though  he  was  much  taken  by  Marthe  Vallon  of 
the  red  chateau.  Yvonne  had  fallen  in  love  with  an  officer 
named  Blandyke  who  was  very  shy  and  simple.  Yvonne 
thought  too  much  of  her  own  prettiness.  Even  on  the  roads 
she  was  always  using  her  lipstick  and  powdering  her  face  as 
though  she  were  going  to  meet  a  lover — though  it  might  be 
death  they  were  going  to  meet.  The  Germans  were  advancing 
towards  the  coast  and  the  refugees  who  were  going  to  Rouen 
might  be  caught  between  two  fires. 

That  thought  had  only  just  begun  to  worry  Ginette.  It 
had  been  put  into  her  mind  by  a  French  officer  who  had  been 
stationed  that  day  at  one  of  the  cross-roads. 

“Why  are  you  silly  people  going  towards  Rouen  ?”  he 
asked.  “The  enemy  may  be  there  before  you  arrive  I  You 
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are  all  mad,  you  refugees  !  Some  of  you  go  one  way  and  some 
another,  running  around  like  rats  in  a  trap.” 

“We  are  like  rats  in  a  trap,”  answered  Ginette  gravely. 
“It  is  the  trap  of  war.  We  do  not  know  where  to  go  for 
escape.” 

The  officer  spoke  to  her  more  gently. 

“If  you  take  my  advice  you  would  go  south-east  by  way  of 
Forges  les  Eaux  and  Gisors  and  Pontoise.  There  it  may  be 
safe  if  we  hold  the  Somme  and  the  Aisne.” 

“Are  you  not  a  little  dejected,  mon  Lieutenant ?”  asked 
Ginette,  smiling  at  him.  “It  is  certain  that  we  shall  hold  the 
Somme  and  the  Aisne.  General  Weygand  will  see  to  that, 
and  our  men  will  defend  France  foot  by  foot.” 

He  looked  at  her  sombrely. 

“You  have  faith,  mademoiselle,”  he  answered,  and  then 
turned  away  abruptly. 

Always  when  they  passed  French  soldiers  walking  in  single 
file  on  both  sides  of  the  road  Ginette  waved  a  hand  to  them. 

“Bonne  chance ,  camarades  /” 

Some  of  them  smiled  at  her.  Others  ignored  her  and 
looked  straight  down  their  noses  under  their  steel  helmets. 

“They  are  tired,”  she  thought.  “They  look  exhausted. 

Several  times  soldiers  broke  from  the  file  to  talk  to  the 
refugees.  They  were  soldiers  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  these 
were  their  own  wives  and  children.  There  was  a  scene  when 
one  of  these  men  caught  sight  of  his  wife  and  two  little  ones. 
He  made  a  rush  at  them  and  embraced  the  woman,  bursting 
into  tears  and  putting  his  face  on  her  breast. 

“Suzanne  !  Oh,  Suzanne  !” 

“Jean  !”  she  cried.  “Mon  pauvre  Jean  !  Ou' est-ce-que  le 
bon  Dieu  fait  avec  nous  ?” 

The  children  began  to  weep  when  they  saw  their  father 
sobbing.  The  other  people  round  them  wept. 

Suddenly  the  man  cried  out  harsh  words. 

“Nous  so  ns  uses  trahis  /” 

His  wife  tried  to  hush  him.  He  poured  forth  abuse 
against  the  politicians  in  Paris  and  the  Generals. 
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An  officer  came  over  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“Pardon,”  said  the  man,  “pardon  !  My  heart  is  torn  into 
rags  by  the  sight  of  my  wife  and  little  ones  on  the  road  like 
tramps,  like  gipsies,  like  those  whom  God  has  deserted.” 

He  flung  his  arms  round  the  woman  again  and  wept  with 
passion  until  he  was  led  away  gently  by  his  officer. 

The  old  people  gathered  round  his  wife.  Ginette  put  an 
arm  round  her  shoulder  and  spoke  consoling  words. 

“Courage,  madame  !  He  fights  for  France.  He  is  one  of 
our  heroes.” 

“He  is  my  man,”  said  the  woman.  “He  is  the  father  of  my 
little  ones.  They’ve  taken  him  away  from  me.  This  war  is  a 
crime.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  English.  We  did  not  ask  for  it. 
We  wished  to  live  in  peace.” 

“Maman !  Maman !”  cried  her  two  children  in  shrill 
voices  in  which  there  was  fright  and  anguish. 

Ginette  thought  much  of  Pierre  during  those  weeks  on  the 
roads  of  France.  Her  lips,  now  getting  parched  and  baked, 
moved  in  little  prayers  for  him.  He  was  lost  to  her  behind  the 
red  fire  of  war.  She  still  thought  of  him  in  the  Maginot  Line. 
Her  spirit  searched  for  him. 

It  was  on  the  road  to  Pontoise  that  the  refugees  from 
Courcy  Notre  Dame  had  their  worst  time.  Others  already 
had  had  the  same  experience  of  terror.  Out  of  the  blue,  sud¬ 
denly,  came  a  black  bat.  The  refugees  were  on  the  open  road 
with  fields  around  them.  They  had  halted  for  a  time  and  the 
children  had  plucked  wildflowers  from  the  banks  of  the  Oise. 
There  was  the  sweet  scent  of  mayblossom  and  the  fields  were 
spangled  with  silver  and  gold.  A  herd  of  black  and  white 
cattle  were  grazing  quietly  in  the  meadows.  There  was  no 
sign  of  war  hereabouts,  but  only  the  beauty  of  France  in  this 
summertime,  fresh  and  fragrant  and  exquisite  like  an  old 
French  ballad  of  springtime  such  as  Ronsard  wrote.  But 
above  that  peace  and  loveliness  flew  the  black  bat  of  death, 
swooping  low  over  these  poor  stricken  people  who,  mostly, 
were  women  and  children.  Some  devil  was  in  it  behind  its 
metal  wings.  He  flew  twice  along  the  length  of  that  column  of 
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farm-carts  and  hand-carts  and  babies’  perambulators  and  foot- 
weary  folk,  terrifying  them  by  the  roar  of  his  engines  and 
spraying  bullets  from  a  machine-gun. 

Ginette  gave  a  cry  of  horror,  and  hers  was  not  the  only 
voice  which  rose  to  the  blue  sky  above.  There  were  shrieks 
from  many  women  and  children. 

Ginette  grabbed  two  little  ones.  They  were  two  of  the 
children  who  had  come  from  Arras  and  sang  so  sweetly  the 
old  songs  of  France.  She  pulled  them  under  the  farm-cart 
and  lay  with  them  there. 

Between  the  wheels  she  could  see  the  machine-gun  bullets 
whipping  up  the  dust  in  the  road. 

The  black  bat  passed,  but  left  death  behind.  Six  children 
and  three  babies  had  been  killed  by  that  evil  spectre  which  had 
passed.  Several  women  were  badly  wounded  in  the  breasts 
and  arms.  Among  the  dead  children  whose  little  bodies  lay 
in  the  sunshine  were  those  two  who  had  met  their  father  and 
had  wept  with  him. 

“O  God,  where  art  Thou  ?”  cried  an  old  man.  “Hast 
Thou  then  abandoned  us  ?” 

A  woman  held  her  dead  baby  in  her  arms.  She  would  not 
leave  it  or  let  it  be  buried  on  the  wayside,  but  walked  for  many 
kilometres  with  its  cold  little  body  against  her  breast.  Then 
suddenly  she  dropped  it  in  the  roadway  and  fell  on  her  face 
beside  it. 

So  was  it  in  other  places  in  France,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  the  German  flying-men,  who  had  obeyed  an  order  picked 
up  on  the  wireless  :  “Harass  the  refugees”.  Never  will  they 
be  able  to  deny  that,  because  there  were  many  witnesses  in 
France  where  these  things  were  seen  and  suffered.  Or,  if 
they  deny  it,  it  will  be  because  they  have  served  the  Father  of 
Lies. 

“O  Jesus,”  cried  Ginette,  “Thou  didst  love  little  children !” 
For  many  kilometres  she  also  wept. 

One  night  near  Evreux  a  strange  thing  happened  to  her. 
She  had  cooked  the  soup  that  evening  in  the  iron  pot  and 
tried  to  cheer  Yvonne,  who  was  exhausted  and  in  a  mood 
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of  despair.  Her  prettiness  was  gone.  Her  face  was  sun¬ 
baked  and  her  lips  swollen  and  blistered  and  her  hair  tousled 
and  full  of  dust.  Her  frock  was  torn  and  stained,  and  her  feet 
were  bleeding  after  so  much  walking  along  the  hard  roads. 
Ginette  had  gone  round  among  the  children  before  they  slept. 
One  small  boy  had  a  fever  and  was  tossing  restlessly.  Her 
father  helped  to  wash  up  the  tin  plates  and  cups. 

“How  long  will  this  last  ?”  he  asked.  “It  is  a  long  road  to 
travel,  Ginette.” 

He  had  been  much  shaken  by  that  horror  out  of  the  sky 
and  the  sight  of  the  dead  children. 

“There  will  be  peace  at  the  end  of  it.  Father,”  said  Ginette. 
“Peace  and  victory  for  our  dear  France.” 

“I  hope  for  that,”  he  said  gravely.  “I  hope  we  do  not 
deceive  ourselves.” 

“I  am  certain  of  it,  Father,”  said  Ginette.  “Why  do  you 
doubt  ?” 

There  was  a  crescent  moon  in  the  sky.  It  shone  with  its 
pale  light  upon  a  thicket  of  silver  birches,  giving  them  an 
unearthly  beauty.  A  glamorous  light  lay  over  the  fields. 
There  was  the  sweet  scent  of  elderberry  and  white  mayblossom 
like  snow  on  the  bushes.  A  little  stream  was  near  them  and 
made  a  tinkle  over  the  stones.  Now  and  then  a  water-rat 
plopped  into  the  rivulet.  Somewhere  an  owl  hooted. 

“How  beautiful  is  this  earth,”  said  Ginnette  aloud  as  she 
went  a  little  way  from  the  cart  to  make  her  bed  on  a  blanket  at 
the  roots  of  a  tree.  “Why  are  the  Germans  so  cruel  ?  Have 
they  not  the  same  moon  above  them,  and  the  same  beauty 
around  them  ?  Or  are  we  all  so  wicked  ?  Do  we  all  deny  the 
kindness  of  our  Lord  ?” 

She  lay  down  on  the  blanket,  looking  at  the  sky  through 
the  tracery  of  the  branches.  Then  she  turned  on  one 
side  and  fell  asleep.  She  had  been  sleeping  very  soundly 
for  some  time  when  suddenly  she  heard  a  voice  calling  to  her 
urgently. 

“Ginette !  Ginette !” 

Ginette  sprang  up.  She  knew  the  voice. 
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“Are  you  there,  Pierre  ?”  she  asked.  “How  do  you  come 
here  ?” 

There  was  no  answer.  There  was  no  one  there. 

And  yet  she  heard  the  voice  of  Pierre  Vallon  calling  to  her, 
quite  loudly  and  urgently. 


XLVI 


CAPTAIN  REDWOOD  HAD  TO  SAY  GOOD-BYE  TO  HIS  FRIENDS  IN 
Arras,  having  been  ordered  to  Paris  as  liaison  officer  in  the 
French  Bureau  dTnformation.  Much  as  he  loved  Paris,  he 
hated  going  because  he  would  miss  any  chance  of  sharing  the 
experience  of  the  men  in  the  fighting  line,  who  were  now 
desperately  engaged  with  the  enemy  and  fighting  their  way 
back  to  the  coast,  outflanked  on  both  sides. 

He  hardly  dared  think  of  their  extreme  peril.  The  enemy 
was  already  on  the  outskirts  of  Boulogne,  having  pushed  up 
from  Amiens  with  the  armoured  columns.  British  troops 
were  holding  a  line  north  and  south  of  Bapaume  and  Peronne. 
Weygand,  who  was  in  command  after  the  dismissal  of  Gamelin 
and  fifteen  French  Generals,  had  the  supreme  chance  of  making 
a  counter-attack  across  the  Somme.  There  were  only  twenty 
kilometres  between  the  armies  of  the  north  and  south.  If  by  a 
violent  effort,  concentrating  all  available  reserves  and  hurling 
them  suddenly  at  the  weakest  point  in  that  band  of  steel,  he  could 
force  a  way  through  and  join  up  with  the  British  and  his  own 
French  divisions,  all  might  yet  be  well.  It  would  reverse  the 
position  and  turn  the  tide  of  war.  He  would  cut  off  the  enemy 
advancing  to  the  coast.  They  would  have  no  way  of  escape. 
Foch  would  have  done  that.  Gallieni,  who  commandeered 
the  taxicabs  in  Paris  at  a  critical  moment,  would  have  done 
that.  But  General  Weygand  seemed  to  be  hesitating.  There 
was  so  sign  that  he  was  preparing  this  great  stroke.  The 
French  mission  in  Arras  held  out  hope.  They  talked  gloomily 
about  lack  of  reserves  and  lack  of  material  and  the  necessity  of 
standing  on  the  defensive  along  the  line  of  the  Somme- Aisne. 

Redwood  had  had  a  rather  heated  argument  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Mission  who  had  put  out  those  views. 

“But,  my  dear  Colonel/  ’  Redwood  had  exclaimed,  “does 
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France  propose,  then,  to  abandon  the  B.E.F.  and  their  own 
troops  in  Flanders  and  Belgium  ?” 

Colonel  Francois  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  answered 
coldly  : 

“You  have  an  English  phrase  called  ‘cutting  your  losses’. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary.  I  fear  the  B.E.F.  must  look  after 
itself.  In  any  case  it  is  not  very  important.  You  have  only 
nine  divisions  up  there.  What  are  nine  divisions  ?  We 
had  a  right  to  expect  twenty  at  least  when  this  war  began.” 

“No  such  expectation  was  justified,”  said  Redwood  hotly. 
“No  such  promise  was  made.” 

“Where  are  your  young  men?”  asked  the  French  colonel. 
“Why  do  they  not  stop  playing  cricket  on  their  village  greens  ? 
There  is  something  in  the  German  gibe  that  England  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  to  the  last  Frenchman.” 

Redwood  raised  his  hands  in  protest. 

“I  hate  to  hear  you  say  that,  mon  Colonel !  You  ought  to 
know  more  than  most  people  that  we  undertook  to  build  up  a 
powerful  Air  Force  and  to  carry  on  the  war  at  sea.  We  had  to 
furnish  France  with  munitions  of  war.  It  was  understood 
that  you  could  hold  the  Maginot  Line  which  would  set  free  the 
rest  of  your  Army  for  defence  and  attack.” 

“All  the  same,  England  has  not  mobilized  her  man-power,” 
said  the  colonel  very  coldly  again. 

Redwood  had  an  angry  retort  on  his  lips  and  then  was 
silent.  He  remembered  with  a  sudden  pang  that  during  his 
leave  in  England  he  had  been  startled  and  shocked  by  the 
number  of  young  men  not  yet  in  uniform,  and  going  about 
their  usual  work  and  pleasure  as  though  the  menace  of  war  had 
not  reached  them.  He  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  question  of 
equipment  and  that  it  was  no  good  calling  up  the  young  men 
until  they  could  be  armed.  That  was  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
He  had  left  England  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there 
was  too  much  complacency  in  high  quarters,  too  much  time- 
wasting,  too  much  belief  in  an  easy  victory  through  the  block¬ 
ade,  too  much  light-heartedness  about  this  business  of  war, 
and  a  complete  under-estimate  of  the  German  strength  and 
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ferocity  of  purpose.  Nevertheless,  it  was  tragic  and  bitter  to 
hear  a  man  like  this,  well  informed,  highly  intelligent,  and 
previously  very  friendly  and  courteous,  trying  to  throw  the 
blame  of  French  misfortunes  upon  Great  Britain  and  showing 
an  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  B.E.F.  who  were  fighting 
magnificently  without  much  support  from  their  Allies.  Did 
he  know  by  any  chance  that  Weygand  was  not  going  to  make 
that  counter-attack  ?  That  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
magnitude.  It  would  be  a  sentence  of  doom  to  all  those 
British  soldiers  north  and  south  of  Bapaume.  It  would  be  the 
abandonment  of  the  great  chance  for  French  victory.  Was 
Weygand  going  to  leave  the  B.E.F.  to  its  fate  while  he  made  a 
defensive  line  on  the  Somme- Aisne  ?  That  would  be  terrible. 
It  was  unbelievable. 

Redwood  went  to  the  chocolate  shop  in  the  rue  Gambetta 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Apaches  and  bought  a  big  box  of 
chocolates  tied  up  in  pink  ribbon.  It  was  a  parting  gift  for  the 
three  little  girls  who  had  sometimes  sung  to  him.  It  was 
before  they  had  joined  the  trail  of  refugees,  and  they  were  still 
in  Arras  after  the  bombing  of  the  Hotel  de  l’Univers.  Their 
mother  was  still  undecided  to  leave. 

“ I  shall  stay  on  till  the  last  moment,”  she  told  Redwood 
when  he  called  that  day.  “I  earn  a  little  money  in  Arras,  and 
elsewhere  I  should  be  unable  to  keep  the  children.” 

“But  when  is  the  last  moment  ?”  he  asked.  “It  may  be 
today  or  tomorrow 1” 

“Oh,  not  so  soon  as  that  1”  she  answered.  “We  still  have 
a  little  respite.” 

“The  enemy  has  reached  Bapaume,”  he  told  her  gravely. 
“If  I  were  you,  madame,  I  should  take  the  children  away 
now.” 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

“Hush  I  I  do  not  want  to  frighten  them.” 

They  came  into  the  room  and  made  little  curtseys  to  this 
English  officer  who  kissed  them.  They  were  enchanted  by  his 
box  of  chocolates,  but  one  of  them — Simone,  the  eldest — wept 
when  he  said  good-bye. 
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Redwood  went  away  rather  moved  by  this  farewell. 

“1  pity  the  children  most,”  he  said  to  himself.  “They  at 
least  are  innocent  of  this  war.” 

He  walked  towards  his  own  billet  at  the  house  of  the 
Lacostes.  Lucile  had  told  him  this  morning  that  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Vallon  were  going  with  Marthe  to  Paris.  He 
would  meet  them  there.  They  were  deeply  anxious  about 
Pierre,  from  whom  they  had  not  heard  since  the  great  fighting 
began.  Marthe  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  abandon 
Cour^y  Notre  Dame  and  was  perfectly  confident  that  General 
Weygand  would  make  a  counter-attack  which  would  bring 
victory  to  France. 

Some  aeroplanes  were  flying  over  Arras.  There  was  nothing 
unusual  about  that.  British  ’planes  were  always  soaring  above 
the  city  during  recent  days.  But  there  was  something  unusual 
about  the  sound  of  these  engines  ;  and  there  was  something 
unusual  about  the  conduct  of  an  English  officer,  who  gave  a 
glance  at  the  sky  and  then  threw  himself  flat  on  to  the  roadway 
which  he  was  crossing,  and  with  his  arms  over  his  head  lay 
there  in  the  gutter  by  the  kerbstone. 

Redwood  stood  still  and  looked  up.  Three  black  bats 
were  in  the  blue  sky.  Their  engines  seemed  to  have  a  double 
drone.  Suddenly  one  of  the  ’planes  nose-dived,  and  as  it  did 
so  it  gave  out  a  frightful  scream  like  the  howl  of  an  infuriated 
tigress. 

Redwood  behaved  like  the  other  officer,  instinctively.  He 
flung  himself  flat  on  his  stomach  with  his  face  on  the  cobble¬ 
stones  and  his  head  in  the  gutter,  pressing  his  ears  with  the 
palms  of  both  hands.  There  were  three  explosions.  A  clatter 
of  tiles  came  down  from  the  roofs,  splintering  in  the  road. 
One  of  Redwood’s  hands  was  cut  open.  There  were  three 
explosions  three  times,  following  those  screaming  howls 
which  began  on  a  high  ear-piercing  note  and  went  down  the 
scale  like  the  snarl  of  a  forest  beast  enormously  magnified. 
A  wall  fell  with  a  crash  of  heavy  stones.  Redwood  felt  him¬ 
self  disintegrate  by  the  concussions,  which  seemed  to  lift  him 
three  feet  above  the  ground.  He  lay  there  stunned  in  the 
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silence  that  followed,  but  was  aware  of  being  held  up  in  some¬ 
body’s  arms. 

“You’re  all  right,”  said  that  somebody.  “You’re  still 
alive  !  Those  damn’  things  make  a  hell  of  a  noise,  but  do  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  damage.” 

It  was  the  officer  who  had  fallen  flat  on  his  face  after  glanc¬ 
ing  at  the  sky.  It  was  Major  Hunter  of  Intelligence. 

“Thanks,”  said  Redwood,  rather  shakily.  “Thanks  very 
much.” 

“You’ll  feel  all  right  in  five  minutes,”  said  Hunter.  “A 
double  brandy  wouldn’t  do  us  any  harm.  I’m  afraid  they’ve 
made  a  mess  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace.” 

The  Bishop’s  Palace  had  been  G.H.Q.  for  a  time  and  there 
was  still  a  skeleton  staff  there.  Scores  of  windows  had  been 
smashed  and  one  of  the  bombs  had  burst  against  a  wall  and 
scarred  some  of  its  heavy  stones,  but  curiously  little  damage 
had  been  done  and  no  one  was  killed. 

Redwood  had  that  double  brandy  in  the  Hotel  de  Commerce 
and  then  walked  across  the  street  to  his  billet.  He  found 
Madame  Lacoste  and  Lucile  very  frightened.  There  was  a 
fitter  of  glass  on  the  polished  floor  where  the  windows  had 
blown  in.  The  ormolu  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  had  crashed 
to  the  floor  and  a  portrait  in  a  heavy  frame  had  come  down. 

“It’s  a  miracle  we  remain  alive!”  cried  Madame  Lacoste. 
“I  was  going  to  the  little  tower  in  the  garden  to  say  a  prayer  to 
Jeanne  d’Arc  for  our  poor  France  when  the  first  bomb  fell. 
It  seemed  to  tear  all  the  clothes  off  my  body  and  flung  me  ten 
yards  on  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  But  it  was  the  awful  noise, 
like  the  howling  of  a  devil,  which  nearly  killed  me.” 

“It  is  time  we  left  Arras,”  said  Lucile  gravely.  “It  is 
idiotic  to  stay  here.  We  are  now  in  the  battle  fine.  It  is 
three  weeks  since  Armand  wrote  imploring  us  to  go.” 

“You  ought  to  go,”  said  Redwood.  “You  ought  to  go 
now,  in  five  minutes  !” 

It  was  five  hours  before  Madame  Lacoste  and  Lucile  were 
ready  to  go  after  packing  up.  It  was  characteristic  of  a  French 
woman  that  before  leaving  Madame  Lacoste  put  her  furniture 
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under  dust  sheets  and  hid  her  silver  in  an  old  trunk  under  the 
stairs. 

They  left  that  afternoon  in  a  motor-car  driven  by  one  of  the 
professors  of  the  Lycee,  which  had  now  been  closed. 

Redwood  had  proceeded  them  in  a  military  car  which  had 
to  go  westwards  almost  as  far  as  Abbeville  before  turning 
south-east  towards  Paris. 


) 


XLVII 


THERE  WAS  AN  INTENSITY  OF  BEAUTY  IN  PARIS  AT  WHICH  EVEN 

its  own  people  marvelled  in  this  early  summer.  The  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries  were  filled  with  flowers  and  a  glory  of  sun 
poured  down  upon  its  white  statues  and  long  carpeting  of 
smooth  grass.  One  side  of  the  Louvre  flung  a  black  shadow 
across  the  broad  space  enclosed  by  its  buildings.  The  long 
vista  of  the  Champs- filysees  was  fined  with  foliage  in  full 
splendour  yet  still  freshly  green  so  that  each  leaf  gleamed  like 
an  emerald.  All  Paris  was  bright  and  gleaming  in  that 
brilliant  sunshine — the  white  bridges  over  the  Seine,  the  river 
itself  like  silver,  the  spires  and  domes  of  many  churches,  and 
the  mansard  roofs  of  the  old  houses  round  about  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Even  the  myriad  chimney-pots  of  Paris  took  on  an  en¬ 
chantment  clear  cut  against  a  sky  of  deepest  blue.  Every 
evening  the  sun  went  down  blood-red  and  golden  behind  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  at  night  under  a  pale  sky  which  was 
never  quite  dark,  and  under  the  stars  which  twinkled  with 
unusual  brightness,  Paris  was  a  dream  city  more  beautiful  it 
seemed  than  reality  could  be.  It  was  as  though  the  Spirit  of 
Paris  called  to  its  people  by  this  revelation  of  its  splendour  and 
magic  when  the  enemy  was  at  its  gates.  Surely  no  enemy 
would  be  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Paris  to  gaze  with  insolence 
and  pride  upon  its  downfall  ?  Here  were  ancient  shrines  of 
history.  Here  were  the  bones  and  the  living  spirit  of  its  saints 
and  heroes,  and  those  innumerable  men  and  women  who  have 
led  Paris  through  all  the  centuries  because  all  that  was  civilized 
in  the  human  mind  had  followed  here,  and  because  one  might 
five  in  Paris  with  a  free  soul,  with  devotion  to  art  and  thought 
and  the  business  of  the  heart  and  mind.  It  was  better  to  be 

poor  in  Paris  than  rich  elsewhere.  In  a  garret  it  was  good  to 
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love  and  be  loved,  even  though  Mimi  had  to  pin  her  petticoat 
across  the  window  to  make  a  curtain. 

Innumerable  lovers,  innumerable  poets,  had  walked  hand 
in  hand  with  the  women  they  loved  through  the  glades 
of  the  Bois  where  now  they  had  put  on  their  lovely  leafage. 
Here  still  in  the  old  streets  behind  the  boulevards  were 
houses  in  which  men  had  dreamed  of  liberty  for  all,  and 
then  had  fought  and  died  for  it.  Here  on  the  left  bank 
there  had  been  a  sanctuary  for  all  scholars  and  artists  of  every 
land  to  whom  Paris  gave  its  magic  password  of  camaraderie 
and  intellectual  freedom.  It  held  many  of  the  world’s 
priceless  treasures.  The  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  housed  in  its  museums  where  its  own  genius  of  modern 
times  was  richly  revealed. 

In  every  kind  of  art  the  whole  world  had  looked  to 
Paris  as  the  centre  of  the  civilized  ideal,  and  as  the  city 
in  which  life  could  be  most  pleasant,  if  one  learnt  its 
hidden  ways.  No  man  need  be  lonely  unless  he  wished. 
At  any  cafe  table  he  could  get  into  talk  with  some  friendly 
soul  full  of  intelligence  though  he  were  only  a  mechanic 
or  some  fellow  with  a  three  days’  beard.  Here  was  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  which  once  belonged  to  Athens,  the 
insatiable  curiosity  of  the  human  mind,  the  acknowledgment 
of  intellect,  the  reverence  for  beauty  however  strange,  the 
liberty  of  the  mind.  And  here  were  a  thousand  churches  with 
a  thousand  crosses  proclaiming  its  Christian  heritage  above  the 
tombs  of  many  saints  and  martyrs,  and  gentle  men  and  women 
in  whom  the  Christian  faith  had  burned  brightly,  inspiring 
their  lives  and  work  even  in  ages  of  cruelty.  It  could  not  be 
invaded  now  by  legions  of  young  barbarians  who  have  denied 
the  code  of  Christ  and  the  freedom  of  the  soul  itself,  having 
marched  behind  their  Juggernauts  across  the  frontiers  of 
peaceful  folk  who  had  no  quarrel  with  them,  and  over  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  they  had  killed,  among  whom  were  the 
mangled  limbs  of  women  and  children,  because  of  an  evil 
leadership  which  had  made  them  mad. 

Paris  seemed  very  peaceful  and  safe  when  Redwood  reached 
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it,  though,  as  he  knew,  the  enemy  was  less  than  seventy  kilo¬ 
metres  away,  and  coming  closer.  He  was  staggered  by  the 
calm  of  the  Parisians  and  by  their  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
their  city.  He  had  driven  for  many  miles  past  the  long 
crawling  lines  of  refugees  who  had  fled  in  terror  from  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  into  Arras,  Amiens  and  Boulogne,  and 
hundreds  of  villages  north  of  the  Somme.  He  had  stopped 
his  car  now  and  then  to  speak  to  them,  and  he  had  had  a  pain  in 
his  heart  because  of  their  tragic  plight  on  the  roads.  They 
were  exhausted  and  footsore  and  miserable,  though  still 
patient  in  resignation.  But  here  in  Paris  there  was  no  sign  of 
that,  except  in  the  railway  stations,  where  crowds  of  them  were 
camped.  He  had  met  some  who  had  come  from  places  as 
near  to  Paris  as  Chantilly,  Crail,  and  Meaux,  because  they  had 
been  bombed  there.  The  belt  of  fire  was  creeping  nearer. 
The  black  bats  of  death  were  heralds  of  the  German  progress, 
bombing  their  way  in  advance.  But  here  in  Paris  people  sat 
on  the  terrasses  of  many  cafes  sunning  themselves,  drinking 
liquids  out  of  little  glasses,  gossiping,  laughing,  and  per¬ 
fectly  confident,  it  seemed,  that  all  was  well. 

Are  these  Parisians  very  brave  or  very  ignorant  ?  thought 
Redwood.  Do  they  know  how  deeply  the  Germans  are 
breaking  through  their  lines,  and  how  desperately  their  men 
are  falling  back  against  the  weight  of  mechanised  columns, 
and  under  the  terror  of  those  shrieking  ’planes  ?  Do  they 
know  that  the  B.E.F.  and  their  own  divisions  are  retreating  to 
the  sea,  surrounded  after  the  surrender  of  the  Belgian  King  ? 
Are  they  unaware  of  all  that,  or  have  they  a  spiritual  courage 
and  faith  which  prevents  all  fear  ? 

He  asked  that  very  question  of  Marguerite  Vallon,  now  in 
Paris  with  her  husband  and  Marthe.  He  had  called  on  her  at  a 
little  hotel  behind  the  Madeleine  and  sat  with  her  in  the  small 
salon  with  its  gilded  chairs,  straight-backed  and  uncomfortable. 

“They  don’t  realize  the  danger,”  she  answered.  “They 
think  Weygand  will  make  a  counter-attack  at  the  exact  moment 
for  victory.  ...  It  is  beyond  their  imagination  that  Paris 
should  fall  .  .  .  and,  Peter,  it  is  beyond  mine  !  I  too  believe 
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in  Weygand’s  counter-attack,  though  he  delays.  I  too  believe 
that  Paris  will  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Redwood ;  “it  is  unbelievable.  The 
thought  is  too  horrible.  It  cannot  happen  !” 

Yet  at  the  back  of  his  mind  was  a  frightful  doubt,  a  dark 
apprehension.  It  was  getting  late — perhaps  too  late  for 
Weygand’s  counter-attack  across  the  Somme  to  cut  those 
twelve  miles — no  more — and  link  up  with  the  B.E.F.  fighting 
between  Bapaume  and  Peronne.  The  enemy  was  pouring 
tanks  and  mechanized  masses  through  that  corridor.  Their 
advanced  units  were  in  Boulogne,  and  they  were  coming  down 
from  the  north  by  way  of  St.  Omer.  Our  men  were  en¬ 
circled  with  only  one  loophole  to  the  coast.  They  were  using 
only  Dunkirk  as  the  port  for  supplies.  Even  Calais  was  be¬ 
coming  too  dangerous  because  of  ceaseless  bombing  and  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy.  If  there  were  no  French  counter¬ 
attack  the  British  Army  might  be  cut  off  and  captured  with 
all  its  men  and  guns  and  tanks  and  supplies.  It  was  an 
appalling  thought. 

There  were  two  British  divisions  south  of  the  Somme  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  French  line  up  by  Bresle  and  below  Calais. 
One  of  them  was  the  famous  old  fifty-first  division  of  High¬ 
landers  who  had  been  down  at  Metz  on  the  right  of  the  line 
and  now  had  been  moved  up.  The  other  was  a  new  armoured 
division  which  had  just  come  out.  What  were  two  divisions 
against  the  German  legions  unless  supported  by  French 
reserves  ?  Those  were  not  visible  on  the  roads  when  one  day 
Redwood  drove  through  Pontoise  and  Gisors  and  Forges-les- 
Eaux.  He  knew  that  this  would  be  the  road  down  which  the 
Germans  would  try  to  force  their  way  towards  Paris.  It  was 
quite  deserted  except  for  refugees,  still  crawling  along  on  their 
weary  way  for  some  place  of  safety.  No  guns  were  going  for¬ 
ward,  no  tanks,  no  men.  It  was  like  a  leafy  road  in  Surrey, 
with  grass  high  in  the  fields  almost  ready  for  hay-making. 
There  was  the  sweet  smell  of  clover.  Honeysuckle  grew  on  the 
old  grey  walls  of  a  chateau  hidden  behind  the  trees.  In  the 
villages  on  this  way  there  was  a  strange  quietude.  No  one 
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seemed  to  be  about.  But,  apart  from  that  sense  of  solitude, 
this  road  and  its  countryside  seemed  steeped  in  slumberous 
|  peace.  There  was  no  sign  of  menace  there,  no  trace  or  hint  of 
!  war. 

“God !”  said  Redwood  aloud  in  his  car.  “Where  is  the 
French  Army  ?” 

“Beg  your  pardon,  sir?”  asked  his  driver,  startled  by  this 
sudden  exclamation. 

In  Paris  they  waited  for  Weygand’s  counter-attack  with 
astonishing  patience  and  faith.  Redwood  heard  no  word  of 
doubt  or  dejection,  though  he  spoke  to  many  people  to  find 
out  their  thoughts. 

He  spoke  to  an  elderly  man  in  charge  of  one  of  the  book¬ 
stalls  on  the  quayside  of  the  Seine.  As  a  young  man — a  boy 
of  eighteen — he  had  often  wandered  along  those  bookstalls, 
lingering  for  hours  while  he  looked  through  old  prints  and 
turned  over  old  volumes.  At  home  in  England  he  still  had  a 
set  of  Moliere’s  works  which  he  had  bought  at  one  of  these 
open  stalls,  and  an  illustrated  edition  of  UHistoire  d’un  Paysan 
by  Eerckmann-Chatrian. 

“The  news  today  is  not  too  good,”  he  said  to  the  elderly 
man  who  had  been  staring  into  the  Seine. 

The  man  looked  up  and  answered  calmly. 

“It  is  not  too  bad  i  There  were  worse  days  in  the  last 
war.  The  Germans  were  nearer  Paris  that  time.  Weygand 
will  give  them  a  kick  at  the  right  time.” 

Redwood,  spoke  to  an  old  guide  outside  Notre  Dame.  He 
had  been  inside  this  noble  shrine,  standing  motionless  between 
its  tall  columns,  looking  into  its  dimness.  They  had  taken 
away  some  of  the  stained  glass  and  covered  the  windows  with 
silk  hangings.  It  was  heavily  sandbagged.  A  few  people, 
mostly  women,  were  praying  before  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d’Arc 
or  the  Virgin  and  Child,  where  many  candles  made  little  stars 
of  light. 

Redwood  had  said  some  words  in  his  heart. 

“God  save  France.  God  save  England.” 

For  a  few  moments  he  had  a  sense  of  many  ghosts  about 
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him — ghosts  of  French  queens  and  kings  and  the  saints  and 
sinners  of  France  who  had  come  here  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Valois  and  through  centuries  of  struggle  and  pestilence  and 
revolution  and  religious  wars  which  had  been  very  murderous. 
Harry  of  Agincourt  had  paced  up  this  nave  holding  his 
casque  under  his  arm,  with  his  French  Queen  to  whom  he  had 
made  a  soldier’s  love.  The  whole  pageant  of  French  history, 
all  its  tragedy  and  all  its  glory,  had  passed  this  way  between  the 
pillars.  It  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  French  soul.  He  felt  the 
cold  touch  of  horror  at  the  thought  that  one  day  German 
soldiers  might  enter  this  place — that  Hitler  himself  might 
stand  here  with  his  crafty  smile  and  restless  eyes.  He  put  that 
idea  away  as  though  a  foul  thought  had  crept  into  his  mind  in 
this  shrine  of  the  spirit. 

Then  he  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  old  guide. 

“What  do  you  think  of  things  ?”  he  asked.  “The  news  is 
not  very  favourable  this  morning.” 

“It  is  all  right,”  said  the  old  man,  answering  in  English  after 
a  glance  at  Redwood  in  his  uniform.  “We  shall  have  them  ! 
Weygand  just  waits  to  give  them  the  knock-out.” 

“The  Belgians  have  surrendered,”  said  Redwood.  “Not 
too  good,  that !” 

“Pah  !”  said  the  old  man.  “That  dirty  boy’s  father  should 
have  strangled  him  in  his  cradle.  Un  lache.  Un  felon.  Un 
traitre.  No  good  !  But  it  makes  no  difference ;  we  shall 
have  them  all  the  same.” 

Redwood  spoke  to  another  man  next  to  whom  he  sat  at  a 
cafe  table  on  the  terrasse  in  the  rue  Royale  where  the  sun  poured 
down. 

“The  Parisians  are  very  calm,”  he  said.  “There  is  no 
panic.” 

The  man  turned  and  smiled.  He  was  an  elderly  man  who 
wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  d’Honneur. 

“Panic  ?  Why  should  there  be  panic  ?  Now  that 
Weygand  is  in  command  Paris  has  perfect  confidence.  In  any 
case,  the  Parisian  has  good  nerves.  He  has  an  old  tradition. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  that  France  has  been  invaded.  I  was  a 
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gunner  in  the  last  war.  I  fought  on  the  Marne  when  Foch 
sent  the  enemy  reeling  back.” 

4 ‘There  is  something  splendid  or  something  terrible  in  this 
confidence,”  thought  Redwood.  “Is  it  a  right  instinct  or  a 
false  illusion  ?  Why  are  there  no  French  troops  on  the  road 
from  Pontoise  ?” 

He  kept  those  thoughts  to  himself. 

He  was  impatient  of  his  job  in  Paris.  His  opposite 
number  in  the  Bureau  dTnformation  was  a  colonel  who  had 
strangled  himself  in  red  tape  and  paperasse.  The  whole  of 
this  Ministry  was  crowded  with  French  officers  who  seemed 
obsessed  by  the  importance  of  office  routine  and  unessential 
detail,  mostly  negative  and  obstructive.  Nothing  that  they  did 
mattered  now,  yet  they  went  on  doing  it.  The  only  thing  that 
mattered  was  Weygand’s  counter-attack  and  the  men  behind 
the  guns.  Redwood’s  own  job  was  futile  and  exasperating. 
It  had  no  meaning.  He  was  glad  to  get  away  as  much  as 
possible  from  an  office  in  which  there  was  no  ventilation  but  the 
atmosphere  of  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

He  was  glad  to  walk  with  Marguerite  and  Marthe  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens. 

Several  times  they  lunched  with  him  in  the  Pavilion  de 
l’filysees  along  the  Champs-Elysees,  or,  rather,  in  its  garden 
under  the  shade  of  silk  umbrellas.  Marthe  always  demanded 
wild  strawberries  after  a  light  lunch  of  iced  eggs  or  cold  salmon. 
She  was  vivacious  and  gay  and  glad  to  be  in  Paris  after  the 
quietude  of  Courgy  Notre  Dame. 

Redwood  was  amused  by  her  and  secretly  disturbed  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  much  like  Marguerite  in  the  days  at  Amiens 
in  the  last  war.  It  was  strange  to  be  sitting  with  a  daughter  of 
Marguerite’s,  and  his  heart  gave  a  lurch  when  he  thought  that 
she  might  have  been  his  daughter  if  fate  had  been  less  cruel. 

“This  is  an  astonishing  scene,”  he  said  once  when  they 
were  with  him  in  that  open-air  restaurant  from  which  they 
could  see  the  Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees  with  its  tide  of 
motor  traffic. 

“Why  astonishing  ?”  asked  Marthe. 
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He  hesitated  for  a  moment  and  then  answered  cautiously. 

“There  must  be  fifty  thousand  motor-cars  in  Paris.  Why 
doesn’t  General  Weygand  use  them  for  his  counter-attack  as 
Gallieni  did  when  he  commandeered  the  taxicabs  to  save 
Paris  ?” 

“He  doesn’t  need  them,”  said  Marthe.  “We  have  our 
mechanized  divisions.” 

“Not  enough,”  said  Redwood.  “The  French  Army  still 
uses  a  lot  of  horses  for  guns  and  transport.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
battalion  outside  Paris  walking  on  its  feet.  A  few  of  these 
cars  might  have  moved  them  more  quickly.” 

Marthe  would  not  allow  any  criticism  of  the  French 
Army. 

“Our  Generals  know  what  they  are  doing,”  she  answered 
quietly. 

“Fifteen  of  them  were  degommes ,”  she  was  reminded  by  her 
mother  with  a  smile.  “Gamelin  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  what  he  was  doing.” 

“General  Weygand  has  put  that  all  right,”  said  Marthe 
calmly. 

“Then  there  are  the  refugees,”  said  Redwood.  “Surely 
these  thousands  of  motor-cars  might  have  helped  to  get  them 
down  the  roads  to  make  way  for  French  troops  ?  In  England, 
everyone  would  have  been  asked  to  volunteer.” 

Marthe  laughed  at  these  words. 

“England,  of  course,  does  things  differently.  It  is  a  nation 
of  volunteers.  We  are  more  professional,  I  think.  The  poor 
refugees  have,  in  any  case,  their  farm-carts.  There  would  be 
no  room  in  motor-cars  for  their  household  goods.” 

It  sounded  a  little  hard,  but  she  softened  it  by  her  next 
words. 

“I  am  terribly  sorry  for  them !” 


XL VIII 


ONE  EVENING  AFTER  DINNER  WHEN  REDWOOD  CALLED  AT  THE 

little  hotel  behind  the  Madeleine  he  found  Marguerite  Vallon 
alone  in  the  little  salon.  Her  husband  and  Marthe  had  gone  to 
dine  with  some  friends  on  the  Left  Bank,  but  Madame  Vallon 
had  excused  herself  from  going  with  them  because  of  a  head¬ 
ache  and  a  sense  of  exhaustion. 

“I’m  sorry,”  said  Redwood  with  his  usual  sympathy. 

“It  was  not  altogether  true,”  said  Marguerite.  “It  was  a 
little  white  He,  though  indeed  I  had  a  headache.  But  I  knew 
you  were  coming  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  alone.” 

It  was  difficult  to  talk  alone.  In  the  salon  was  a  French 
family  who  had  fled  from  Lille  and  an  elderly  man  writing 
letters  and  a  young  husband  and  wife  who  had  come  from 
Amiens  with  their  child,  who  was  now  asleep. 

“'Let  us  walk  a  Httle,”  suggested  Madame  VaUon.  “It  is 
a  lovely  evening  and  will  take  away  my  headache.” 

They  walked  down  the  rue  Royale  and  went  into  the 
Tuileries  gardens.  It  was  nine  o’clock,  but  still  Hght  and 
glamorous. 

“I  have  never  seen  Paris  so  beautiful,”  said  Redwood, 
startled  again  by  the  lovehness  around  him.  They  were  near 
the  archway  of  the  Petit  Carrousel  looking  towards  the 
Louvre. 

“Peter,”  said  Madame  Vallon,  “I  do  not  tell  Marthe,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  Germans  will  defeat  us  this  time.” 

“I  hope  to  God  they  won’t,”  said  Redwood. 

“Something  has  gone  wrong,”  she  told  him.  “Every¬ 
thing  has  gone  wrong.  Our  French  Generals  have  failed  us. 
They  were  hypnotized  by  the  Maginot  Line  and  thought  only 
of  defence.  Our  pohticians  have  betrayed  us — aU  those 
cHques,  all  those  intrigues,  so  much  weakness  while  Germany 
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was  arming.  For  years  they  have  been  corrupt  and  cowardly. 
I  am  terribly  afraid.” 

“I  am  deeply  anxious,  Marguerite,”  answered  Redwood. 
“In  the  north,  we’re  practically  cut  off.  Our  men  have  only 
the  sea  behind  them.” 

“I  know,”  said  Madame  Vallon.  “My  husband  has  been 
speaking  with  French  officers.  They  say  the  British  are  caught 
like  rats  in  a  trap.” 

Redwood  gave  a  sigh  which  was  almost  a  groan. 

“Too  terrible  !  Too  awful  for  all  those  boys  !  They  have 
been  fighting  with  the  spirit  of  their  fathers.  They  have  put 
up  a  magnificent  fight  with  all  the  odds  against  them.” 

Madame  Vallon  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  then  told  him 
other  things  which  her  husband  had  heard  from  his  friends  in 
Paris. 

“The  French  soldiers  have  lost  heart  in  this  war.  They 
have  been  badly  led,  they  say.  They  are  agonizing  at  the 
sight  of  the  refugees  on  the  roads — their  wives  and  daughters 
and  young  children.  They  say  also — I  tell  you  frankly — that 
the  English  have  let  them  down.  England  had  not  sent 
out  enough  men,  they  say.  Why  should  France  do  all 
the  fighting  in  England’s  war  ?  That  is  what  they  say, 
Peter.” 

“England’s  war !”  exclaimed  Redwood,  with  an  uneasy 
laugh.  “Are  we  not  both  fighting  for  liberty  and  all  that 
civilization  means  in  fife  ?” 

“Perhaps  they  have  been  infected  by  enemy  propaganda,” 
said  Madame  Vallon.  “Over  and  over  again  the  Germans 
have  said  that  England  would  fight  to  the  last  Frenchman. 
They  laughed  at  that  at  first,  but  now  they  remember  those 
words.” 

Redwood  sighed  again  very  deeply. 

“It’s  tragic  !  We  were  unprepared.  We  strove  for  peace 
— too  long,  perhaps.  We  have  not  yet  had  time  to  build  up  our 
strength.” 

“There  is  a  lot  of  Communism  among  our  men,”  said 
Madame  Vallon.  “Many  of  them  have  never  had  their  hearts 
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in  this  war.  They  believed  in  Daladier  because  he  kept  them 
out  so  long.  They  were  glad  of  Munich.’ ’ 

“If  they  have  lost  heart,  they  have  lost  France.” 

Madame  Vallon  did  not  question  that. 

“They  have  lost  heart,”  she  said.  “Weygand  has  not  been 
able  to  rally  them.  He  has  not  made  his  counter-attack. 
The  Germans  are  too  strong  for  us — those  flying  demons, 
those  flame-throwing  monsters.  We  are  being  overwhelmed 
by  machines.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  politicians,  who  were 
stricken  blind  and  mad.  We  had  no  Air  Force.  They  let 
everything  slip.” 

“‘Those  whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  .  .  .’”  said  Red¬ 
wood  sadly. 

Madame  Vallon  spoke  to  him  again  after  some  time  of 
silence. 

“I  am  worried  about  Pierre.  We  have  heard  nothing  from 
him  for  weeks.  I  do  not  sleep  at  night  because  of  my  terror 
about  him.  My  Pierre  !  My  dear  son  !  He  always  wept 
when  he  left  me.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  he  was  a  small 
boy  playing  with  his  soldiers.  I  called  him  Peter  after  you,  my 
Peter.  He  is  the  son  that  you  and  I  hoped  to  have.” 

Redwood  was  deeply  touched  by  those  words. 

“If  he  lives  I  will  love  him  as  a  son,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Madame  Vallon  sat  down  on  a  stone  bench  in  the  Tuileries 
gardens  and  Redwood  sat  by  her  side  and  felt  her  hand  take 
his  and  hold  it. 

“Peter,”  she  said,  “I  have  a  strange  feeling  that  this 
dream  is  passing.  Death  is  very  near  us,  I  feel.  Terrible 
things  are  going  to  happen  in  this  Paris  which  seems  so  peace¬ 
ful.  I  do  not  expect  to  live.  I  shall  not  want  to  live  if  any¬ 
thing  happens  to  Pierre  or  if  the  Germans  come  to  Paris.  I 
would  rather  die — I  would  rather  be  dead.  I  shall  wait  for 
you  on  the  other  side,  Peter.  Do  not  forget  that  I  shall  be 
waiting.” 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  spoke  her  name  in  a 
broken  voice. 

“Marguerite  I” 

R 
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She  leaned  towards  him  and  kissed  him  on  his  forehead. 

They  went  back  slowly  to  the  little  hotel  behind  the 
Madeleine. 

That  night  there  was  an  aid  raid  over  Paris.  The  black 
bats  flew  high  in  the  pale  sky.  A  thousand  bombs  were 
dropped,  killing  many  people.  One  of  them  hit  a  little  hotel 
behind  the  Madeleine.  It  killed  a  chambermaid  and  a  child 
sleeping  in  its  cot,  and  Marguerite  Vallon  who  had  loved  Peter 
Redwood  in  another  dream  of  life. 


XLIX 


PIERRE  VALLON  HAD  BEEN  TAKEN  OUT  OF  THE  MAGINOT  LINE 

in  which  its  garrisons  were  thinned  out  when  the  enemy  were 
striking  westward  from  Sedan  and  Rethel.  With  him  went 
Lieutenant  Andre  and  other  gunners,  forming  new  batteries 
of  soix ante-quinces — the  famous  75’s — for  the  battle  of  open 
warfare. 

For  Pierre  those  three  weeks  seemed  like  a  lifetime  into 
which  was  stuffed  all  that  a  human  soul  could  experience  in 
emotion,  exultation,  exhaustion,  hope,  fear,  agony,  and 
despair. 

In  those  three  weeks  which  seemed  like  a  lifetime  he  stared, 
hollow-eyed,  into  the  furnace  of  war  and  into  its  hell.  He  was 
the  instrument  of  death,  and  there  were  moments  when  he  had  a 
fierce  joy  in  its  slaughter,  when  his  battery — concealed  in  woods 
and  copses,  or  unconcealed  and  full  out  in  the  open  below  the 
crests  of  small  hills — slashed  into  bodies  of  German  troops  at 
short  range,  scything  them  down,  those  young  Germans,  as 
they  came  on  in  waves  which  broke  and  fell  in  advance  of  other 
waves.  He  was  exultant  when  his  gun  scored  hits  upon  Ger¬ 
man  tanks  crawling  up  the  slopes  and  appearing  on  the  skyline 
in  front  of  him.  There  was  one  day  in  June  when  his  battery 
put  twenty-five  of  them  out  of  action,  killing  their  crews  and 
setting  them  on  fire. 

<cWe  are  doing  well,  mon  'Lieutenant ,”  he  said  to  Andre, 
who  commanded  the  battery.  “Twenty-five  of  those 
monsters  is  not  too  bad,  eh  ?” 

Andre  looked  at  him  sombrely. 

“In  any  ordinary  war,”  he  said,  ££it  would  bring  us  nearer 
to  victory.  But  it  is  all  useless.  The  enemy  has  thousands  of 
these  damned  machines.  It  is  like  killing  bugs  in  a  dirty 
lodging-house.  The  more  they  crawl  upon  one.” 
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Andre’s  nerves  had  gone  to  pieces.  He  was  the  wreck 
of  what  he  had  been  in  the  Maginot  Line.  His  hand  shook  as 
though  with  palsy  when  he  lighted  a  cigarette  or  lifted  a  bottle 
of  pinard  to  his  lips.  In  his  eyes  was  a  look  of  death.  In  spite 
of  the  scorching  sun  he  had  a  grey  look.  There  were  moments 
when  his  whole  body  shook  with  a  fit  of  trembling  and  when 
his  teeth  chattered.  That  was  due  partly  to  the  bombing  and 
machine-gunning  from  German  ’planes  which,  day  after  day, 
swooped  low  to  search  out  the  French  batteries  and  then 
dived  upon  them  with  bursts  of  machine-gun  fire  or  the  crash 
of  heavy  bombs. 

Pierre’s  battery  had  several  guns  knocked  out  and  many 
of  their  teams  killed.  They  found  other  guns  from  which  the 
gunners  had  fled  because  of  this  dread  attack  from  the  air.  One 
battery  still  remained  intact,  but  every  gunner  lay  dead 
around  it  and  for  hundreds  of  kilometres  the  slopes  and  valleys 
were  littered  with  the  wreckage  of  guns,  wagons,  lorries,  light 
tanks,  machine-guns,  and  dead  bodies  which  a  few  days  before, 
or  a  few  hours,  had  been  young  Frenchmen  pulsing  with  fife 
or  afraid  of  death. 

“It  is  horrible,  Vallon  !”  said  Lieutenant  Andre  one  night 
when  the  enemy’s  fire  had  died  down.  “This  stench  of  death 
around  us  is  loathsome.  The  youth  of  France  is  being 
massacred  in  this  bloody  shambles.  Cannot  we  get  away  from 
this  smell  of  human  carnage  ?” 

Within  a  few  yards  of  them  dead  bodies  of  young  French 
soldiers  lay  about  in  the  bracken  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  above 
Laon.  They  had  been  dead  a  few  days  and  the  hot  sun  had 
swollen  their  bodies  and  swarms  of  flies  were  upon  them. 

“Death  is  not  beautiful,”  said  Pierre. 

He  held  out  his  wine-flask  to  Andre  and  offered  him  a 
drink. 

“This  pinard  takes  the  taste  out  of  one’s  mouth  for  a 
moment,”  he  said. 

Andre  held  the  bottle  with  that  shaky  hand  and  drank. 

“Vallon,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  “we  ought  never  to  have 
fought  this  war.  We  were  not  ready  for  it.  Our  politicians 
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had  already  betrayed  France.  They  did  not  give  us  enough 
arms  or  material  of  war.  They  pandered  to  the  Left,  which 
was  defeatist.  We  were  ruined  by  the  forty-hour  week  and 
all  that  folly.  We  ought  never  to  have  challenged  Germany, 
knowing,  as  our  statesmen  knew,  that  we  were  incapable  of 


Pierre  groaned. 

“All  that  may  be  true,”  he  admitted.  “But  we  are  fighting 

them  !  If  we  do  not  defend  France,  we  lose  it.” 

•  ** 

“There  is,  perhaps,  something  in  pacifism,”  said  Andre. 
“War  is  the  last  degradation  of  humanity.  It  gives  me  no 
joy  to  kill  Germans.  They  are  men  like  ourselves.  They  want 
to  five  in  peace  and  love  their  women  as  we  do.  It  is  only 
their  leaders  who  have  duped  them.” 

“But  they  obey  their  leaders,”  Pierre  answered  grimly. 
“They  fly  down  upon  us  in  those  infernal  machines  and  kill 
us  in  great  quantities.  They  machine-gun  our  refugees. 
They  have  no  chivalry,  nor  any  touch  of  mercy.  It  is  true 
they  are  duped,  but  they  worship  the  man  who  dupes  them — 
that  Prince  of  Devils,  that  maniac.” 

“Doubtless  you  are  right,”  said  AndrC  “Sometimes  I 
think  I  am  going  mad.  I  find  myself  weeping  and  talking 
aloud.  I  cry  out  blasphemies,  though  I  believe  in  God.” 

“I  have  good  nerves,”  said  Pierre ;  “but  I  am  beginning 
to  think  that  this  new  kind  of  war  is  beyond  human  endurance. 
It  is  too  intense  in  its  fury.  Courage  is  overwhelmed  by  these 
machines  of  death.  How  can  there  be  courage  when  a 
German  mechanized  column  bears  down  upon  one,  shooting 
out  flames,  flinging  about  chunks  of  steel,  while  overhead  the 
sky  is  darkened  by  winged  monsters  with  their  blood-curdling 
screams  and  their  tons  of  high  explosives  ?  I  remain  alive, 
I  am  already  dead  inside  myself.  Our  men  are  breaking.  They 
have  been  brave  for  many  days  and  nights,  but  now  they  would 
rather  be  dead  than  face  these  things.  They  too  are  dead  in¬ 
side  themselves.  I  am  afraid  of  what  is  going  to  happen  if  the 
French  armies  retreat  much  further.  They  are  giving  ground 
everywhere  along  the  line.  Our  batteries  are  always  taking 
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up  new  positions — further  back.  That  fills  me  with 
despair.’  ’ 

“I  should  be  glad  to  get  killed,”  said  Andre.  “It  is  better 
to  be  killed  than  go  mad.  And  yet  I  am  afraid  of  death.  How 
silly !” 

“Death  is  nothing,”  sad  Pierre.  “There  is  another  life. 
One  goes  from  one  fife  to  another  very  easily,  perhaps.” 

“You  are  a  brave  man,  Vallon,”  said  his  lieutenant.  “My 
nerves  are  not  in  a  good  state.  I  am  afraid  of  myself.” 

He  was  afraid  of  the  sight  of  death  which  was  all  round 
him.  Beneath  the  glamorous  sky  of  those  nights  of  June, 
when,  but  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  countryside  of  France 
would  have  given  out  a  sweet  perfume,  and  when  all  Nature 
was  exquisite  in  beauty,  there  were  piles  of  corpses  by  every 
broken  bridge  across  the  Meuse,  the  Aisne,  and  the  Somme, 
and  heaps  of  dead — French  dead  and  German  dead — on  all  the 
roads  that  led  to  the  battlefields. 

It  was  by  an  odd  and  horrible  chance  that  among  those 
dead  Andre  should  have  found  his  young  brother  one  night. 
It  was  when  the  battery  was  moving  back  with  the  whole 
brigade  of  artillery  in  the  direction  of  Soissons.  Lieutenant 
Andre’s  battery  was  ordered  to  unlimber  in  a  chalk  quarry 
which  had  been  used  as  an  abri  by  some  of  the  infantry — the 
Chasseurs-d-pied.  There  were  some  dugouts  there  newly  made 
as  shelters  from  the  German  bombers.  Andre  went  towards 
one  to  inspect  it  and  Pierre  heard  him  give  a  cry  that  was 
almost  a  scream. 

“ Qu’  est-ce-que-c’  est ,  mon  Lieutenant?” 

Pierre  rushed  to  him  and  found  him  standing  above  the 
body  of  a  young  chasseur  who  lay  on  his  back  with  his  eyes 
open  on  the  threshold  of  the  dugout  where  a  machine-gun 
bullet  must  have  reached  him. 

“Vallon !”  cried  Lieutenant  Andre,  “have  I  perhaps  gone 
mad  or  do  I  see  my  young  brother  there  ?  He  is  looking  at 
me.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  my  young  brother  Jean,  unless  I 
am  raving  mad.” 

“Steady!”  said  Pierre.  “Steady,  mon  Lieutenant !” 
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Andre  was  trembling  violently  and  put  his  hands  to  his 
face. 

“It  is  Jean,”  he  said.  “My  mother  wept  when  he  was 
called  to  the  colours.  Now  he  is  dead  like  all  the  others  who 
make  a  stench  on  this  earth.” 

“Steady  !”  said  Pierre  again.  “The  men  must  not  see  you 
like  this,  mon  Lieutenant.  Can  you  not  stop  trembling  ?  For 
the  men’s  sake.  They  are  already  much  shaken.” 

“True,”  said  Andre.  “I  am  a  French  officer.  I  must 
remember  that.  It  is  a  question  of  honour — is  it  not  ? — a 
question  of  self-pride  and  courage.  For  Christ’s  sake  get 
me  some  cognac,  Vallon  !” 

He  drank  some  brandy  as  though  it  were  water,  and  it 
seemed  to  steady  him.  He  looked  quite  calm  when  he  came 
out  of  the  abri  and  spoke  to  one  of  the  men  about  burying  the 
dead. 

He  became  nervous  again  when  the  enemy’s  artillery  be¬ 
came  active  and  when  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  along  the 
hills  there  was  an  increasing  flame  of  gunfire  and  here  and 
there  great  explosions  followed  by  a  red  fury  in  the  sky  and 
flames  rising  high  like  giant  tongues  licking  the  stars,  as  it 
seemed.  Woods  were  on  fire,  burning  fiercely.  Farmsteads 
and  haystacks  made  separate  torches  while  the  guns  roared 
with  increasing  thunder  as  the  inferno  intensified. 

“They  are  making  a  hell  of  France,”  said  Andre.  “It  is  the 
work  of  the  foul  fiend.  Not  very  amusing,  my  friends  I” 

He  laughed  harshly  and  sat  hunched  up  at  the  entrance  to  the 
chalk  quarry  with  his  head  drooping. 

“Our  lieutenant  is  getting  morbid  !”  said  a  man  named 
Lajeunesse,  in  a  low  voice. 

He  was  one  of  the  gunners  in  Pierre’s  battery,  and  was  an 
intellectual  fellow  who  had  been  a  journalist  and  playwright. 
Pierre  found  him  a  good  companion  and  a  gallant  man. 

That  night  near  Soissons  he  spoke  quietly  about  the 
mystery  of  life  and  death. 

“It’s  all  very  odd,”  he  said,  as  though  sitting  at  a  caffi  table 
instead  of  in  a  chalk  quarry  over  which  German  shells  were 
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rushing  like  wild  birds  with  all  the  thunder  of  battle  not  far 
away,  though  they  could  hear  each  other  speak. 

“What  is  odd?”  asked  Pierre. 

“This  life.  I  can’t  get  at  its  meaning.  Are  we  forced  by 
some  eternal  urge  and  instinct  to  make  war  with  each  other,  or 
is  it  a  folly  that  has  got  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  due  to  wrong 
teaching  and  false  tradition  ?” 

“It’s  man’s  lust  of  power,”  said  Pierre.  “Hitler  wants 
more  power.” 

Lajeunnesse  shook  his  head. 

“There  is  more  in  it  than  that,  I  think.  Hitler  could  not 
exist  unless  the  German  mind  created  him  and  tolerated  him. 
My  own  belief  is  that  as  one  becomes  civilized  one  becomes  a 
prey  to  the  other  barbarians  who  are  not  civilized.  It’s  the 
whole  history  of  mankind.  A  group  or  a  nation  civilizes 
itself.  It  learns  to  love  poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  It  puts  away 
its  weapons.  It  cultivates  peace.  In  a  word,  it  gets  soft. 
Meanwhile,  the  tiger-men  and  the  lion-men  and  the  wolf- 
men  come  out  of  their  lairs.  They  have  kept  their  weapons 
sharp.  They  have  remained  savages.  They  envy  the  civilized 
people  and  hate  them.  They  fall  upon  them  and  wipe  them 
out.  Then  one  day  perhaps  they  become  civilized  and  in  their 
turn  are  wiped  out.” 

“That  is  a  pessimistic  thought,”  said  Pierre,  smiling  and 
moistening  his  lips  with  his  tongue. 

Lajeunnesse  saw  Pierre  smile.  His  face  was  suddenly 
illumined  by  the  glow  of  fire  in  the  sky.  It  put  a  queer  red 
light  in  his  eyes. 

“In  a  few  days  I  shall  be  dead,”  said  Lajeunnesse.  “I  was 
one  of  the  civilized.  In  a  few  weeks  from  now  France  will  be 
dead,  because  France  was  civilized.  We  thought  more  of 
peace  than  of  war.” 

“That  is  also  pessimistic,”  said  Pierre.  “I  still  cling  to  a 
little  hope.” 

“It  is  the  truth,”  said  his  friend.  “I  have  been  talking  to 
the  men.  They  are  disheartened.  They  think  any  kind  of 
peace  is  better  than  any  kind  of  war — of  this  modern  type. 
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which  is  beyond  human  endurance.  Some  of  them  are  fight¬ 
ing  with  great  heroism.  We  have  seen  them  during  these  last 
days.  They  have  died  in  heaps  for  France.  Many  will  go  on 
fighting  like  that  to  the  end.  But  others  will  not  go  on  fight¬ 
ing.  They  will  go  on  falling  back.  That  means  the  end  of 
France/ ’ 

“I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  it,”  said  Pierre.  “We 
may  stand  on  a  new  line — the  Somme-Aisne.  We  may  hold 
them.  We  shall  save  France.” 

“Let  us  tell  the  truth  to  each  other  and  to  ourselves,”  said 
Lajeunnesse.  “It  is  well  to  tell  the  truth  when  one  knows 
one  is  going  to  die.  The  truth  is,  Vallon,  that  we  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  German  material  force.  We  cannot  resist 
that  weight.  We  have  not  enough  guns,  not  enough  tanks, 
not  enough  aeroplanes,  not  enough  men.  The  French  armies 
know  that.  They  are  not  deceived.  In  their  souls  they  have 
already  surrendered.” 

“I  refuse  to  believe  that,”  said  Pierre.  “We  have  still 
reserves.  They  will  come  up  and  relieve  the  exhausted  men. 
You  exaggerate,  mon  cher  !” 

“I  tell  the  truth,”  said  Lajeunnesse. 

But  he  did  not  tell  the  truth  when  he  said  that  he  would  be 
dead  in  a  few  days.  He  was  dead  in  a  few  minutes.  A  shell 
from  a  gun  of  heavy  calibre  came  crashing  into  the  chalk-pit 
and  burst  with  an  explosion  which  stunned  Pierre  Vallon  by  its 
concussion,  though  he  was  unhurt.  He  was  flung  to  the 
earth,  and  when  after  a  few  seconds,  or  a  few  minutes,  he 
crawled  to  his  knees  there  was  a  silence  around  him  except 
for  the  gunfire  on  the  line  of  battle. 

He  called  out : 

“Lajeunnesse  !  .  .  .  Mon  Lieutenant  !  .  .  .  Jean  Barthou  ! 
.  .  .  Paul  Vitasse  !  .  .  .  Where  are  you  all  ?  ’Cre  nom  ! 
Why  the  devil  don’t  you  answer  me  ?” 

They  could  not  answer  him.  They  had  been  blown  to  bits. 
He  was  the  only  man  alive  in  that  chalk-pit. 

He  was  taken  over  by  another  battery  which  had  lost  half 
its  men.  They  had  to  pull  their  guns  back  to  new  positions. 
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Every  day  they  pulled  their  guns  back,  because  the  infantry 
had  retired  again  ‘according  to  plan’,  as  it  was  explained  by  the 
official  spokesman  in  Paris  to  assembled  journalists.  Many 
battalions  were  still  fighting  with  great  heroism,  not  shirking 
death.  Lajeunnesse  had  been  wrong  about  that,  thought 
Pierre.  They  slaughtered  the  enemy  and  made  him  pay  a 
heavy  price  for  each  advance — though  always  he  advanced. 

The  men  of  Pierre’s  new  battery  were  a  hard-bitten  lot. 
They  came  from  the  north,  round  Lens,  and  were  miners  in 
peacetime.  They  served  their  guns  half-naked,  stripped  to  the 
waist  because  of  the  heat.  Their  bronzed  bodies  were  very 
muscular.  They  were  unshaven,  dirty,  and  haggard,  but 
their  nerves  were  like  steel,  and  unbroken.  The  officer  was  a 
bearded  man  who  had  been  a  monk  on  the  Mont  des  Cats.  He 
established  a  quick  friendship  with  Pierre,  who  was  the  only 
educated  man. 

Once  in  an  interlude  of  fighting,  when  the  enemy’s  gunfire 
had  died  down  for  a  while,  he  spoke  to  Pierre  about  religion. 

“Are  you  a  good  Catholic  ?” 

Pierre  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  am  a  Catholic,  but  not  a  good  one.  This  war  does  not 
increase  my  faith.  The  prayers  of  all  our  women  remain  un¬ 
answered.  God  seems  to  have  His  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Monsieur  Hitler !” 

The  bearded  officer  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“That  fellow  Hitler  will  come  to  a  bad  end,”  he  said  cheer¬ 
fully.  “God  will  not  be  mocked.  Doubtless  France  has  to 
go  through  this  ordeal  to  save  its  soul.  We  are  being  punished 
for  our  sins — our  weakness,  our  love  of  pleasure,  our  blindness, 
our  corruption,  our  pandering  to  the  spirit  of  Antichrist.” 

“Christ  does  not  reveal  Himself,”  said  Pierre.  “He  re¬ 
mains  silent.  He  does  not  put  out  His  hand  to  save  the 
children  on  the  roads  who  are  machine-gunned  by  those  devils.” 

The  gunner  officer  who  was  also  a  priest  sighed  heavily. 

“All  that  is  mysterious,”  he  answered ;  “but  Our  Lord  does 
not  desert  us.  He  weeps  for  us  because  we  crucify  Him  again.” 

“How  do  you  reconcile  this  war,  or  any  war,  with  the 
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Spirit  of  Christ  ?”  asked  Pierre.  “ I  do  not  ask  in  mockery, 
but  because  I  wish  to  know.” 

“It  is  in  a  way  irreconcilable,”  admitted  the  bearded  officer. 
“Doubtless  most  wars  are  due  to  human  wickedness  and 
folly,  or  to  pride  and  arrogance  and  lust  of  power  and  greed 
of  wealth.  But  in  this  case  France  has  no  such  guilt.  We 
tried  to  avoid  war.  We  longed  for  peace,  but  we  could  not 
surrender  to  the  spirit  of  evil.  We  could  not  submit  to  the 
enslavement  of  the  human  intellect,  nor  yield  the  liberty  of  the 
soul.  This,  my  dear  Vallon,  is  the  eternal  struggle  between 
good  and  evil.  We  fight  for  all  that  Christ  loved,  truth  and 
compassion  and  beauty — He  loved  the  beauty  of  the  fields, 
and  the  purity  of  childhood  whose  minds  are  poisoned  and 
debauched  by  the  false  gospel  of  our  enemy.” 

“Perhaps  we  also  fight  for  the  French  Empire — for  Algiers 
and  Morocco,  and  for  the  defence  of  Nice  and  Corsica,”  said 
Pierre.  “Perhaps  it  is  just  the  same  old  struggle  of  rival 
empires.  Perhaps  the  people  are  duped  as  usual.  Perhaps 
we  die  for  illusions  and  insincerities.” 

“No  !”  cried  the  priest  who  was  also  a  gunner.  “We  die 
for  love,  mon  ami.  We  die  for  the  love  of  all  the  lovely  things 
of  life — most  precious  of  which  is  faith  in  Our  Lord’s  message 
to  mankind.  I  now  talk  as  a  priest.  But  I  believe  that  even  as 
a  gunner.  I  fire  my  guns  against  those  who  are  controlled  by 
the  spirit  of  evil.” 

Pierre  laughed  uneasily. 

“Gunfire  is  a  strange  expression  of  love  !  But  doubtless 
you  are  right,  mon  'Lieutenant .  I  do  not  understand  these  things  ; 
I  am  only  bewildered,  and  sometimes  sceptical.  And  some¬ 
times  I  despair  because  I  have  an  idea  that  I  shall  never  see 
again  the  girl  I  love.  Her  name  is  Ginette.  She  lived  at 
Courgy  Notre  Dame.  But  now,  perhaps,  she  is  on  the  roads. 
She  is  like  Jeanne  d’Arc,  very  simple  and  brave  and  spiritual. 
She  prays  for  me  always.  Her  spirit  has  walked  with  me  in 
the  Maginot  Line.  She  is  beautiful  and  kind.” 

“One  day  I  will  marry  you  both,”  said  the  gunner  officer. 
“That  would  give  me  very  great  joy.” 
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“There  is  also  my  mother,”  said  Pierre.  “She  has  devoted 
her  life  to  me.  Everything  that  I  am  I  owe  to  her — my  body 
and  my  health,  and  all  the  happiness  of  my  boyhood.  She  will  be 
heartbroken  when  I  am  killed.  War  is  very  cruel  on  women.” 

So  they  talked  in  low  voices  under  the  stars  in  a  darkening 
sky  during  a  lull  in  the  battle. 

Pierre  had  been  sentimental,  but  his  words  were  spoken 
as  men  speak  sometimes  under  the  menace  of  death  when  they 
do  not  hide  themselves,  when  it  is  no  longer  worth  while  to 
conceal  the  most  secret  things  of  the  heart. 

There  was  hard  fighting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soissons. 
Pierre’s  battery  was  defending  a  bridge  across  which  German 
tanks  and  infantry  were  trying  to  force  a  passage.  The 
battery  knocked  out  seven  tanks.  The  guns  made  a  shambles 
round  that  bridge.  A  battalion  of  French  infantry  was 
annihilated  before  the  enemy  crossed  the  bridge  at  last. 
Pierre’s  battery  went  on  firing,  though  attacked  by  three 
German  bombers  flying  so  low  that  their  metal  wings  seemed 
to  scrape  the  guns.  Their  bombs  killed  five  of  the  gunners, 
but  did  not  touch  Pierre  Vallon  or  his  priest-officer.  A  heavy 
German  tank  advanced  upon  them.  It  was  perhaps  two 
hundred  yards  away  when  it  began  to  fire. 

The  gunner  priest  spoke  to  Pierre. 

“It  is  time  to  run,  my  friend.  If  you  are  quick - ” 

“I  do  not  run,”  said  Pierre,  putting  another  shell  in  the 
breech. 

“I  order  you  to  retire ;  I  alone  will  stay.  You  will  obey 
my  order.  Sergeant  Vallon  !” 

“I  disobey,”  said  Pierre.  “I  am  staying  with  you,  mon 
. Lieutenant .” 

“We  will  meet  tomorrow,”  said  the  gunner  priest.  “Vive 
la  ¥  ranee  /” 

One  of  the  German  three-pounder  shells  from  the  heavy 
tank  struck  Pierre’s  gun,  and  a  splinter  of  steel,  making  a  shrill 
whine,  hit  him  on  the  left  side  of  his  body,  which  was  naked 
above  the  waist.  He  fell,  and  blood  gushed  from  him,  soaking 
the  grass. 
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The  gunner  priest  knelt  by  his  side.  The  German  tank 
was  now  quite  close,  firing  heavily.  There  were  no  men  alive 
round  the  guns  except  Pierre  Vallon  and  his  officer,  who  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  on  Pierre’s  forehead  and  breast. 

Pierre  groaned  heavily,  and  raised  himself  slightly  and 
called  out  a  girl’s  name  twice  before  he  fell  back  dead. 

“Ginette  !  .  .  .  Ginette  !” 

It  was  the  time  when  Ginette  was  sleeping  in  a  wood  near 
Evreux,  and  heard  him  call. 
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THE  B.E.F.  WERE  FIGHTING  BACK  TO  DUNKIRK  AS  THEIR  ONE 
way  of  escape  by  sea. 

It  was  clear  now  to  every  man  among  them  that  this  was 
their  only  chance.  They  were  nearly  surrounded  after  the 
Belgian  King’s  surrender  and  the  failure  of  the  French  to  cut 
through  the  German  mechanized  columns  which  had  forced 
their  way  to  Boulogne.  Weygand  never  made  that  counter¬ 
attack,  or  attempted  it,  though  only  twelve  miles  separated 
the  armies  north  and  south  of  the  Somme.  His  reserves, 
it  seemed,  were  used  up.  He  was  keeping  his  armies 
for  defensive  battle  along  the  Somme  and  the  Aisne.  He 
never  used  those  thousands  of  motor-cars  in  Paris  to  hurl  a 
force  through  the  enemy’s  band  of  steel.  Seven  hundred 
French  tanks  might  have  smashed  that  passage,  and  he  had 
them — they  were  afterwards  abandoned  to  the  enemy — but 
elsewhere  along  the  lines.  The  B.E.F.  had  to  save  itself  if  it 
could. 

They  fought  on  a  widely  extended  front  which  they  held 
thinly — so  thinly  that  time  after  time  small  isolated  units  had 
to  hold  back  heavy  forces  which  by  all  the  laws  of  war  should 
have  overwhelmed  them.  The  men  had  no  sleep  or  rest  for 
many  days  and  nights.  Their  orders  were  to  fight  for  time, 
and  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  as  long  as  possible  everywhere  in 
order  that  the  roads  to  Dunkirk  might  be  held  before  the  enemy 
reached  this  last  remaining  port  through  which  everything  must 
pass,  if  anything  passed. 

These  orders  were  obeyed.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  that 
these  British  troops  had  a  contempt  for  the  enemy  at  close 
quarters.  Those  young  Germans  would  never  face  British 
bayonets.  They  were  cautious  and  timid  in  coming  on  unless 
supported  by  tanks  and  artillery.  By  sheer  bluff,  in  any  case  by 
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cool  courage  and  steady  nerve,  British  battalions  and  small 
detachments  and  light  tanks  and  armoured  cars  held  up  the 
Germans  at  bridges  and  crossroads  and  villages  for  a  few 
more  precious  hours. 

It  was  the  testing-time  of  courage,  and  these  boys  did  not 
falter.  They  were  very  young,  most  of  them.  They  had  been 
;  shop-assistants  and  clerks  and  mechanics  and  garage  hands 
;  and  public-school  boys  and  lads  from  the  village  greens  ;  but 
mostly  they  behaved  as  old  soldiers,  steady  under  fire,  curi¬ 
ously  unrattled  by  all  that  ‘Jerry’,  as  they  called  him,  could  do  to 
them.  The  Grenadier  Guards,  fighting  back  from  Furnes, 
kept  their  discipline  and  tradition.  The  second  Coldstream 
Guards  lost  some  of  their  best  officers  and  a  third  of  their  men, 
but  fell  back  in  perfect  order,  fighting  all  the  way  under  the 
command  of  a  very  ‘parfit  gentil  knight’  who  was  their  colonel. 
Country  lads  from  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  all  the  old  counties, 
with  men  from  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  fought  in  the 
heat  of  those  summer  days  until  their  rifles  were  hot  and  their 
machine-guns  worn  out.  They  fought  back  in  woods  and 
villages  and  fields  familiar  to  their  fathers — Bapaume  and 
Peronne,  Vimy  and  Arras,  St.  Pol  and  Merville,  and  scores  of 
other  places  which  their  fathers  had  known  in  that  other  war. 
They  fought  back  past  the  very  graveyards  in  which  their 
fathers  lay,  and  saw  the  moon  gleam  white  upon  those  rows  of 
crosses,  some  of  them  smashed  by  shell-fire,  some  of  those 
graves  reopened  by  shell  craters  though  we  had  thought  our 
men  would  lie  quietly  and  peacefully  there. 

The  spirit  of  the  Old  Contemptibles  and  Kitchener’s 
Army,  which  held  the  flower  of  our  race  before  the  battles  of 
the  Somme,  and  the  ghosts  of  those  who  fell  in  Flanders 
around  the  scrap-heap  of  Ypres  and  all  the  other  fields  of 
death,  were  aware  of  these  boys  who  now  were  fighting  over 
the  same  ground.  These  men  whose  bodies  lay  beneath  the 
crosses  had  been  killed  by  shell-fire  in  these  fields.  They  had 
stood  hereabouts  in  waterlogged  trenches  listening  to  infernal 
noises.  They  had  been  tormented  by  lice.  They  had  trudged 
through  knee-deep  mud,  and  had  been  wounded  and  sent  home 
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for  treatment,  and  brought  back  again  to  be  wounded  again 
before  at  last  they  were  killed.  This  new  war  was  a  mockery 
of  all  the  hopes  that  had  come  with  victory.  It  was  an  utter 
defeat  of  all  the  promises  made  to  the  world  by  its  leaders. 
Those  million  dead  betrayed  by  those  who  lived. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  the  makers  of  a  foolish  peace 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  new  wars  because  of  many 
Minorities  put  under  alien  rule. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  the  failure  of  the  world’s 
leaders  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  common  man,  who  was  more 
generous  than  they,  and  more  ready  for  comradeship  across  the 
frontiers. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  statesmen  who  thought  only  in 
terms  of  power,  politics,  and  military  alliances,  and  never  of  a 
new  spirit  of  justice  and  human  fellowship. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  politicians  who  were  blind  to 
the  forces  of  hatred  and  revenge  which  they  themselves  had 
helped  to  create,  and  by  little-minded  men  who  were  busy 
with  little  intrigues  and  little  greeds,  and  by  corrupt  men  who 
were  ready  to  sell  their  country  or  their  souls  for  wealth  or 
power. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  a  million  mistakes  made  by 
those  who  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations  with  a  laziness  of 
mind  and  an  inertia  which  overtook  them  with  a  kind  of  mental 
paralysis  when  all  their  errors  of  judgment  and  ignorance  of 
facts  led  to  the  menace  of  another  war. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  those  who  jeered  at  a  policy  of 
appeasement,  and  clamoured  for  war  while  refusing  to  vote 
for  any  strength  of  arms  by  which  war  might  be  made. 

They  had  been  betrayed  by  the  arrival  of  young  bullies  in 
many  countries  who  followed  the  lead  of  a  ruffian  code  and 
gave  their  hero-worship  to  gunmen,  and  derided  the  old 
Christian  virtues,  and  put  their  faith  in  cruelty  and  intolerance 
and  new  gods  who  were  old  devils. 

Finally  they  were  betrayed  by  incompetence  at  home,  false 
optimism,  jolly  confidence  without  awareness  of  grim  and 
terrible  forces  moving  towards  them  ;  wasters  of  time  which 
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they  said  was  on  their  side  when  their  enemies  were  toiling 
like  slaves  to  forge  the  engines  of  war  and  a  stupendous 
machinery  of  destruction. 

But  those  million  dead  who  lay  beneath  the  little  white 
crosses  in  France  and  Flanders  were  not  betrayed  by  the  boys 
who  came  after  them — their  sons.  ...  In  the  ordeal  by 
battle  those  young  soldiers  of  the  new  generation  showed  the 
spirit  of  their  fathers,  with  the  same  kind  of  humour,  the  same 
contempt  for  all  this  ‘bogey’  stuff  of  war,  the  same  endurance  of 
hardship. 

“Rather  a  nervy  crowd,”  had  been  the  verdict  on  them  by 
old  Derby  critics.  “They  will  never  stick  it  like  their  fathers,” 
said  others.  “They  have  no  sense  of  discipline,”  said  the  old 
sergeant-majors.  But  on  the  roads  to  Dunkirk  those  ex¬ 
clerks,  and  shop  assistants,  and  garage  hands,  and  farmers’ 
boys,  and  public-school  boys,  and  undergraduates,  and  students 
in  night  classes  revealed  fine  qualities  of  courage  and  daring. 
They  proved  themselves  to  be  of  good  mettle — those  sons  of 
the  others. 

When  all  wires  were  down,  the  despatch- riders  were  the 
only  links  of  communication  between  staffs  and  battalions. 
They  rode  through  heavy  shell-fire  and  brought  back  news. 
They  dodged  the  German  tanks  and  the  enemy  machine-gun 
posts,  and  somehow  came  through,  unless  they  fell  dead  on  the 
roads. 

Young  riflemen  at  Calais  held  up  the  Germany  Army  try¬ 
ing  to  thrust  up  to  Dunkirk  to  cut  off  the  last  port  of  escape 
for  the  whole  B.E.F.  Their  ammunition  ran  out.  They  were 
bombed  and  shelled  without  respite.  They  were  utterly  out¬ 
numbered  by  an  enemy  closing  in  upon  them.  The  German 
command  sent  an  officer  to  them  under  a  flag  of  truce  asking 
them  to  surrender  to  save  further  loss  of  life.  “No  surrender !” 
was  their  answer,  and  they  held  on  in  the  streets  and  docks  of 
Calais  fighting  for  time  which  would  not  be  theirs,  but  would 
help  other  battalions  to  reach  the  coast.  Not  many  were  left 
alive  out  of  the  heroic  Rifle  Brigade.  The  few  survivors  were 
taken  prisoner  as  they  stood  lonely  among  the  dead. 
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A  company  of  Coldstream  Guards  reached  the  sands  of 
Dunkirk  after  stiff  fighting  all  the  way.  There  were  boats  to 
take  them  off  this  soil  of  France  which  had  become  a  death¬ 
trap.  An  order  reached  them  to  go  back  ten  miles  to  the  aid 
of  their  battalion,  hard  pressed  up  there.  Without  a  word  they 
turned  and  went  back  the  way  they  had  come.  It  was  the 
way  back  to  the  death-trap. 

Out  of  that  great  crowd  of  young  soldiers  speaking  the 
dialect  of  many  counties  or  the  Cockney  of  the  London 
streets — ‘nervy  fellows’  they  had  been  called  by  critics  of  the  old 
school — there  came  many  who  laughed  at  the  word  ‘hero’,  and 
were  abashed  at  being  thought  any  braver  than  their  comrades, 
but  who  did  fine  deeds  on  the  way  to  Dunkirk. 

There  was  one  of  them  who  picked  up  a  five  bomb  and 
carried  it  away  from  his  crowd,  knowing  that  in  a  second  or  two 
it  would  explode  and  blow  him  to  bits.  There  was  a  lad  who 
crawled  out  under  the  fire  of  a  German  tank  to  drag  back  a 
wounded  friend.  There  were  thousands  of  them  who  showed 
great  valour  under  frightful  bombing  and  heavy  machine-gun 
fire,  careless  of  death,  though,  not  long  before,  they  had  been 
adding  up  figures  in  office  ledgers,  or  serving  ribbons  behind  a 
counter,  or  guiding  a  plough  across  an  English  field. 

Always  above  their  heads — though  not,  they  said,  on 
Dunkirk  sands — were  the  new  knights  errant  of  the  air. 
They  were  all  boys  in  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Many  of  them,  from 
city  offices  and  universities,  had  learnt  to  fly  at  week-ends. 
They  had  learnt  to  fly  machines  of  incredible  speed,  difficult 
to  land.  They  had  learnt  night-flying  and  all  the  tricks  and 
gadgets  in  a  very  short  time  of  training.  Now  they  were 
sent  out  over  the  battlefields  and  over  the  enemy’s  country 
and  over  the  sea  to  challenge  an  air  power  which  outnumbered 
them  by  four  or  five  to  one — often  by  ten  to  one.  They  did 
incredible  things,  those  young  knights  errant  of  the  air, 
challenging  any  number  of  Messerschmitts  or  Heinkels  they 
might  find  in  the  blue.  In  their  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes  they 
out-manoeuvred  the  enemy  airmen  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  these  encounters  with  great  odds.  Flying 
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through  anti-aircraft  fire  bursting  about  their  wings  or  trying 
to  reach  up  to  them  with  storms  of  shells,  they  searched  the 
sky  for  the  chance  of  battle.  Their  bombing  aeroplanes  flew 
low  over  enemy  concentrations  and  transport  columns  and 
gun  emplacements  and  groups  of  tanks,  doing  frightful 
damage  to  them  by  day  and  night.  The  enemy  did  not  have  it 
all  their  own  way,  though  they  had  a  vast  superiority  in  numbers 
and  were  ruthless  in  their  way  of  terror  against  the  civilian 
population  of  France,  as  they  had  been  ruthless  in  Poland, 
Norway,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  without  mercy  on  women  and 
children  and  the  long  winding  trails  of  refugees. 

The  boys  who  wore  wings  had  little  rest  or  sleep  while  the 
B.E.F.  fought  back  to  Dunkirk.  But  there  were  far  too  few 
of  them  to  crowd  the  sky,  and  through  the  gaps  came  the  in¬ 
cessant  drive  of  German  bombers  followed  by  the  crash  of  high 
explosives  among  masses  of  men,  who  stared  up  from  the  sand 
and  said,  “Where  is  our  Air  Force  ?” 

On  the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  getting  crowded,  the  black  bats 
of  death  were  always  overhead,  dropping  their  bombs  among 
those  who  had  escaped  as  far  as  this,  and  then  they  were 
killed. 


LI 


IT  WAS  BY  A  QUEER  FREAK  OF  CHANCE  THAT  DAVID  CHANDLER 

and  his  comrades  of  Tanks  under  Merivale  and  Blandyke  found 
themselves  in  Cour^y  Notre  Dame,  where  they  had  been 
billeted  so  long  during  the  months  of  the  ‘Sitzkrieg’,  as  David 
had  called  that  period  of  inactivity. 

The  enemy  was  hard  on  their  heels,  pressing  forward  to 
Arras,  but  there  was  a  lull  for  a  few  hours  after  sunset  when 
they  went  into  the  village  to  cover  the  Welsh  Guards  and  a 
company  of  Queen’s  who  were  withdrawing  for  the  defence  of 
Arras  itself  as  long  as  they  could  fight  a  rearguard  action. 

They  halted  in  the  courtyard  of  Alisse’s  farmhouse  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  had  slept 
for  eight  months,  and  from  the  little  window  at  one  corner  out 
of  which  Yvonne  had  put  her  pretty  head  to  watch  them  down 
below  when  they  were  manoeuvring  their  tanks. 

The  farmhouse  was  silent  and  deserted.  No  dog  wagged  a 
friendly  tail  at  them,  though  the  ducks  were  still  in  the  pond 
and  a  lean  cat  miaowed  at  them. 

There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  the  village  itself.  There  was 
no  sound  of  any  human  voice  or  footstep. 

4 ‘Our  friends  have  gone,”  said  David.  “I  find  it  rather 
tragic.” 

He  stared  over  to  the  iron  gates  of  the  red  chateau  where 
Marthe  had  lived.  The  windows  were  shuttered  and  there 
was  a  litter  of  paper  and  cardboard  boxes  on  the  drive. 

Blandyke  sighed  deeply. 

“It  makes  one  feel  a  bit  depressed,  doesn’t  it  ?”  he  said 
gloomily.  “It  is  as  though  a  plague  had  struck  this  place 
where  we  used  to  have  a  good  time.  A  plague  has  struck  this 
place ! — the  infernal  plague  of  war  against  women  and 

children,  as  well  as  fighting  men.” 
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“I  wonder  what  happened  to  those  two  girls,”  said  Meri- 
vale.  “They  must  be  having  strange  adventures.” 

It  was  not  yet  dark,  and  the  three  friends  went  into  the  house 
by  a  side  door  which  was  wide  open.  Some  rats  scuttled  at 
their  approach.  In  the  room  where,  once,  David  and  Blandyke 
had  played  cards  with  Yvonne  and  Ginette  before  they  went 
laughing  to  bed,  there  was  great  disorder.  Cupboards  and 
drawers  were  open  and  the  tiled  floor  was  strewn  with  pots 
and  pans,  broken  crockery,  books  and  pieces  of  music,  clothes 
and  rags  and  worn-out  shoes. 

Blandyke  made  an  expedition  upstairs  and  stood  alone  in 
the  room  where  Yvonne  had  slept.  One  night  he  had  kissed 
her  outside  the  bedroom  door.  The  room  still  had  a  fragrance 
which  brought  her  presence  back  to  him.  It  was  the  scent  of 
‘ Toutes  les  Fleurs’  which  he  had  bought  for  her  one  day  in 
Arras.  Her  bed  was  unmade  and  a  little  hand-mirror  lay 
cracked  on  the  floor  where  a  box  of  face-powder  had  been 
spilt. 

Blandkye  heard  the  major  speaking  to  David  downstairs. 

“We  had  better  push  off,  old  man.  I  don’t  want  to  be 
captured  by  a  German  patrol.  They’d  be  sure  to  search  this 
place.” 

David  answered  rightfully : 

“I  should  have  liked  to  look  in  at  the  red  chateau  where  I 
used  to  fool  about  on  the  piano  in  the  good  old  days  before 
this  nasty  war  began  to  get  serious.” 

“No,  you  don’t !”  said  Merivale.  “No  wallowing  in  senti¬ 
ment,  my  lad.  Where’s  the  Babe  ?” 

“Wallowing  in  sentiment,”  said  David.  “And,  after  all, 
why  not  ?  Life  without  sentiment  is  a  sterile  thing.  I  want 
to  burst  into  tears  !” 

“Well,  do  that  in  your  filthy  old  tank,”  said  the  major. 
“Come  on,  now.” 

Blandkye  joined  them.  He  was  very  silent  and  moody. 

The  men  were  in  the  courtyard,  squatting  on  the  stone  steps. 
Several  of  them  were  sleeping,  but  sprang  up  when  Merivale’s 
voice  rang  out  like  a  hunting-horn. 
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“Four  miles  to  Arras,”  said  David,  before  getting  into  his 
machine.  “Do  you  remember  how  we  used  to  go  in  for  a 
binge  at  the  Moderne  ?” 

“I  do  !”  said  Merivale.  “And  I  should  be  very  happy  now 
with  a  bottle  of  that  excellent  Moulin-a-vent.  All  aboard, 
there !” 

He  led  the  way  down  the  road  to  Arras. 

The  Welsh  Guards  and  other  troops  were  holding  outposts 
beyond  the  city,  and  at  dawn  next  day  the  enemy  appeared  in 
force  with  heavy  tanks  and  field  artillery,  followed  by  masses  of 
infantry.  It  was  while  covering  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the 
outposts  attacked  by  several  enemy  tanks  that  Blandyke’s 
‘bus’  was  hit. 

David,  who  had  been  cruising  about  in  open  country, 
firing  on  patrols  of  motor-cyclists  and  groups  of  machine- 
gunners,  saw  what  had  happened.  Blandyke’s  tank  had  been 
hit  by  several  shells  which  tore  through  its  armour-plating. 
Suddenly  a  red  glow  appeared  inside. 

“Oh,  Christ !”  cried  David  in  a  voice  of  anguish. 

He  drove  his  tank  over  the  fields  and  raced  alongside  under 
heavy  fire  from  anti-tank  guns. 

“I’m  afraid  it’s  no  go,  sir,”  said  the  faithful  Smith.  “Not 
the  chance  of  a  snowflake  in  hell,  as  the  saying  is.” 

David  jumped  out  of  his  tank  and  rushed  towards  the 
other.  He  succeeded  in  opening  its  door. 

“Blandyke,  old  man !”  he  cried. 

Blandyke  and  his  men  were  horribly  smashed  up  in  that 
steel  box,  from  which  came  a  cloud  of  smoke  followed  by 
flames. 

A  spatter  of  bullets  fell  round  David,  who  was  unaware  of 
them.  A  shell  from  one  of  the  enemy  tanks  plunged  into  the 
ground  a  few  yards  away  and  vomited  up  a  column  of  earth. 

David  walked  slowly  back  to  his  own  tank  and  crawled  into 
it  again.  “That  was  very  hard  luck  on  Babe  Blandyke  and 
his  men,”  he  thought. 

They  had  been  a  grand  crowd.  The  Babe  had  been  heroic 
because  he  hated  it  all  so  much  and  yet  had  never  flinched. 
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Outside  Arras  after  this  tragic  episode,  which  made  David 
very  gloomy,  Merivale  and  he  halted  their  tanks  to  get  any 
(  news  they  could  from  a  company  of  the  Queen’s  who  were  on 
the  left  of  the  Welsh  Guards.  They  were  holding  a  hastily 
dug  trench  and  had  suffered  some  casualties  from  a  low-flying 
bomber  which  had  just  passed. 

A  French  liaison  officer  with  a  seven  days’  growth  of  beard 
stared  under  his  steel  helmet  at  David,  who  opened  his  turret  to 
speak  to  him. 

“I  remember  you  at  Cour^y  Notre  Dame,”  he  said.  “You 
were  in  the  salon  of  Mademoiselle  Marthe  Vallon.  I  am 
Armand  Lacoste  and  one  of  her  friends.” 

David  nodded. 

“How  are  things  going  hereabouts  ?” 

Lacoste  raised  both  hands,  very  long,  bronzed,  and 
delicate  hands.  “It  has  been  very  terrible  !  They  bomb  us 
without  respite.  They  have  just  killed  a  young  officer  named 
Jeffries.  He  was  very  young  and  in  my  heart  I  weep  for  him.” 

“That  won’t  bring  him  to  life  again,”  said  David,  who  had 
just  lost  a  comrade  of  his  own.  He  spoke  less  harshly. 
“Sorry  !  I  suppose  all  our  nerves  are  a  bit  frayed.” 

Armand  Lacoste,  lean  and  bronzed  and  haggard,  looking 
like  a  man  who  has  been  without  sleep  for  many  nights,  with  a 
tragic  look  in  his  deep-sunk  eyes,  answered  with  generous 
words. 

“Your  tanks  have  been  doing  great  work.  We  are  much 
in  your  debt.” 

“We  do  our  best,”  said  David.  “So  long  !” 

Lacoste  raised  his  hand  in  salute. 

“Good  luck,”  he  answered,  “that  is,  if  there  can  be  any 
good  luck  in  this  dreadful  war  which  plunges  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  my  poor  France.” 

He  had  been  the  lover  of  Marthe  Vallon.  David  remem¬ 
bered  that.  He  had  rather  liked  the  look  of  him  at  Cour^y 
Notre  Dame. 

Merivale  and  David  were  left  without  Blandyke  to  take 
their  tanks  northwards  towards  Dunkirk.  They  had  a  hot 
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time  outside  St.  Omer,  and  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that 
Merivale  was  wounded  by  an  anti-tank  bullet  which  smashed 
his  right  arm,  though  he  continued  to  command  until  he 
swooned  from  loss  of  blood. 

David  had  lost  many  of  his  friends  by  the  time  he  stood  on 
the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  having  at  last  abandoned  his  old  bus 
which  had  done  so  well  in  many  a  fight.  He  found  himself 
among  gunners  who  had  left  their  guns  behind,  and  transport 
men  who  had  left  their  lorries  on  the  roads,  and  infantry  who 
had  thrown  their  rifles  away.  Everything  had  been  jettisoned 
on  the  last  lap.  The  vast  material  of  war  which  had  poured 
out  to  France  since  the  Expeditionary  Force  had  landed  could 
not  be  salvaged,  and  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men  waited 
their  turn  for  rescue  by  the  strangest  flotilla  which  ever  went 
across  the  Channel. 

Across  those  miles  of  sand  dunes  they  waited  in  masses  as 
by  degrees  more  arrived,  day  after  day,  from  the  fighting  zone 
down  many  roads  which  led  to  Dunkirk.  It  was  the  worst 
ordeal  of  all,  they  say.  The  German  bombers  flew  over  them 
with  a  continual  roar,  dropping  high  explosives  which  flung  up 
spouts  of  sand  and  steel.  They  made  a  horrible  carnage  on  the 
Mole  and  flew  out  to  sea  to  bomb  the  heavily  laden  boats, 
sinking,  too,  many  of  them  as  they  left  the  port.  Yet  on  the 
whole  the  casualties  were  miraculously  light,  considering  the 
human  targets  below  those  flying  demons.  Companies  of 
men  standing  for  days  before  their  turn  came  suffered  only  a 
few  losses.  Time  and  time  again  they  plunged  into  the  sea 
up  to  their  necks  and  then  stood  soaked  on  the  sands  again. 
Some  slept  regardless  of  the  menace  of  death.  And  all  day 
long,  walking  up  and  down,  speaking  very  cheerily  to  many 
groups  of  men  as  though  he  liked  it,  and  cared  no  more  for 
bombs  than  if  they  were  raindrops,  was  a  tall,  robust,  sturdy 
man  who  had  a  spring  in  his  step  even  on  the  sand.  It  was  a 
man  named  Viscount  Gort,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
B.E.F.,  who  knew  that  all  his  hopes  had  gone  astray,  that  this 
was  no  kind  of  victory,  that  he  had  been  let  down  on  both 
flanks,  that  this  was  a  miserable  ending  to  a  gallant  army. 
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except  that  it  had  proved  its  valour  to  the  uttermost  and  had 
done  well  against  great  odds. 

David  Chandler  spoke  to  a  friend  of  his  on  the  sands.  They 
had  been  at  Charterhouse  together. 

“If  ever  I  get  back  to  England  I  shall  sleep  for  a  week,  and 
then  all  this  will  seem  like  a  giddy  nightmare.5 5 

“If  ever  I  get  back  to  England,55  said  his  friend,  “I  shall 
go  down  on  my  knees  and  say  a  little  prayer  of  gratitude  for  a 
miraculous  rescue  from  quite  unpleasant  things.55 

David  watched  a  German  bomber  fly  out  to  sea,  and  then 
spoke  again. 

“We  didn’t  do  too  badly.  We5ve  added  a  few  colourful 
pages  to  the  history  books.  The  fewer  men  the  greater 
share  of  honour — and  all  that  stuff!55 

“Soon  it  will  be  England’s  turn,55  said  his  friend. 

David  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“Well,  we  shall  be  on  our  own  next  time,55  he  said,  “fight¬ 
ing  for  our  own  soil.  There’s  something  in  that.  No  more 
expeditions.  Pleasant  little  battles  round  Puttenham  Heath 
and  Elstead !” 

They  were  pleasant  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charterhouse. 

“Incredible !”  said  his  friend.  “But  now  it’s  only  the 
incredible  which  happens.55 

It  was  the  incredible  which  happened  when  three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  thousand  men  were  taken  off  from  Dunkirk 
by  the  Royal  Navy,  aided  by  pleasure  steamers  from  Margate 
and  Ramsgate,  motor-boats  from  Worthing  and  Bognor,  and 
private  yachts  from  Cowes  and  Southampton,  and  every  kind 
of  craft  which  could  cross  the  Channel  for  this  trip  and  back. 
It  was  all  very  disorderly.  The  enemy  would  never  have 
done  such  a  thing.  It  was  all  very  English. 

Some  day  a  man  will  write  an  heroic  ballad  about  it  called 
‘Dunkirk  Beach5. 
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PETER  REDWOOD  WAS  ONE  OF  THE  LAST  TO  LEAVE  PARIS  BEFORE 

the  entry  of  the  Germans,  and  he  went  with  a  sad  heart  and 
spiritual  anguish. 

Marguerite  was  dead.  He  had  followed  her  coffin  on  foot 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  weeping  girl  by  his  side. 

Marthe  had  spoken  to  him  twice  on  the  way  to  the 
cemetery. 

“My  mother  loved  you  very  much,”  she  said.  “You  were 
always  ‘Peter’  to  her.” 

“We  were  lovers,  as  boy  and  girl,”  answered  Redwood. 

“My  father  knows  that,”  said  Marthe.  “He  understands.” 

Her  father  had  been  too  stricken  to  follow  the  coffin.  He 
was  weeping  in  a  darkened  room. 

The  second  time  Marthe  spoke  was  when  they  were  near 
the  cemetery. 

“I  believe  that  Pierre  is  dead  also.  Maman  and  he  will 
have  met  by  now.  They  are  both  lucky.  They  will  not  see  the 
Germans  enter  Paris.” 

Redwood  did  not  answer  those  words,  which  startled  him. 
Marthe  had  always  believed  in  the  victory  of  France.  She  had 
refused  to  harbour  any  doubt.  She  had  been  angry  with  her 
mother  once  or  twice  for  giving  way  to  despair.  Now,  sud¬ 
denly,  she  seemed  to  have  abandoned  hope,  though  Paris  was 
not  yet  taken. 

The  enemy  was  very  near,  after  the  first  days  of  their  new 
attack  along  a  front  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Abbe¬ 
ville  to  the  Champagne.  Weygand  named  it  the  Battle  of 
France,  and  had  called  upon  his  troops  to  hold  every  foot  of 
soil.  But  how  could  they  hold  that  width  when  the  enemy 
attacked  them  again  with  new  forces  of  overwhelming  weight  ? 

They  seemed  to  have  inexhaustible  reserves  of  men  and 
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machines.  After  all  their  losses,  they  had  flung  in  thousands  of 
tanks  and  sent  into  the  sky  thousands  of  bombers  which  were 
spreading  terror  and  death  in  advance  of  the  German  in¬ 
fantry.  Their  mechanized  forces  had  already  broken  through 
the  front  line  of  defence.  Groups  of  heavy  tanks  had  broken 
through  on  the  left  where  the  British  First  Division  of  High¬ 
landers  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  little  river  Bresle 
and  were  now  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  The  enemy  had  come 
down  that  road  which  Redwood  had  travelled  a  week  before, 
asking  himself,  “Where  is  the  French  Army?”  They  had 
reached  the  village  of  Forges-les-Eaux  in  which  he  had  stopped 
his  car.  They  were  pushing  down  the  valley  of  the  Oise 
which  led  straight  to  Paris.  In  the  Champagne  they  were 
striking  down  to  the  Marne  and  units  were  already  across. 

There  was  the  noise  of  gunfire  which  sounded  very  close 
when  Redwood  stood  by  the  open  grave.  Sharper  than  that, 
and  closer,  was  the  firing  of  anti-aircraft  guns  to  the  north-west 
of  Paris,  followed  by  dull  crashes  where  the  enemy  aeroplanes 
were  dropping  their  bombs  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city. 

Redwood  noticed  that  the  old  priest  who  read  the  funeral 
service  shuddered  slightly  when  one  of  those  crashes  came, 
and  his  hand  trembled  when  he  sprinkled  some  holy  water 
into  the  grave.  Marguerite  Vallon  was  buried  to  the  noise 
of  battle. 

Redwood  stood  there  with  bowed  head.  The  years  fled 
from  his  mind.  He  had  a  vision  of  the  girl  he  had  known  in 
Amiens  when  he  and  she  had  been  very  young.  He  saw  her  in 
her  beauty  again,  so  gay,  so  exquisite. 

“Why  are  you  so  shy,  Peter  ?”  he  heard  her  say. 

In  his  heart  he  called  to  her. 

“Marguerite !” 

Marthe  was  weeping  very  bitterly,  and  he  took  her  arm  for 
a  moment  and  held  it  tight. 

She  left  Paris  next  day  with  her  father.  They  were  going 
to  Tours,  and  he  saw  them  off  from  the  station,  which  was  filled 
with  a  dense  crowd  struggling  to  find  places  in  any  train  going 
south.  These  Parisians  had  become  frightened  at  last.  They 
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had  become  aware,  at  last,  that  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates. 
They  had  been  deceived  by  their  own  confidence,  and  by  a 
censorship  which  had  kept  bad  news  from  them  too  often  and 
too  long.  Now  they  were  in  despair,  and  desperate  to 
escape. 

Marthe  and  her  father  had  found  places  in  the  train  owing 
to  Redwood,  who  had  spoken  a  word  to  the  Chef  de  Gare. 
Marthe  was  very  pale  when  she  put  her  hand  out  of  the  carriage 
window  to  say  good-bye.  Once  only  she  smiled.  It  was 
when  she  spoke  of  David  Chandler. 

“If  you  see  him,  tell  him  not  to  forget  me  too  soon.  He 
will  fall  in  love  again  with  a  pretty  English  girl.  I  shall  not  be 
jealous  !” 

“One  day  after  this  war  you  must  come  to  England,  my 
dear,”  said  Redwood. 

“After  this  war  I  shall  be  dead,”  said  Marthe.  “I  do  not 
wish  to  live.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  humiliation  of  France.” 

Redwood  kissed  her  hand. 

“You  are  very  young,”  he  told  her.  “You  will  live  to  see 
France  rise  again,  with  its  wounds  healed.  Vive  la  France  !” 

She  wept  again  at  those  words  and  turned  away  from  the 
window. 

Paris  seemed  to  become  empty  very  quickly.  All  those 
motor-cars  disappeared  from  the  streets.  The  roads  south¬ 
wards  were  crowded  with  them.  It  was  a  new  trail  of  refugees, 
but  of  a  different  kind  from  those  who  had  been  crawling  down 
the  roads  for  weeks.  Thousands  of  these  were  the  well-to-do 
people  of  Paris  who  went  away  in  good  cars.  Inside  were 
smartly  dressed  women  and  pretty  children  with  bows  in  their 
hair.  But  with  them  also  went  the  people  of  the  mean  streets 
and  suburbs  in  old  Citroens — or  on  bicycles — shop  assistants 
and  dancing  girls  and  the  families  of  concierges  and  steno¬ 
graphers  and  flower-sellers,  and  all  the  types  of  Parisian  life 
from  Montmartre  to  Montparnasse. 

Redwood  stayed.  He  walked  the  silent  streets  at  night, 
challenged  several  times  by  gendarmes  armed  with  rifles  and 
long  bayonets,  who  came  out  of  the  darkness  and  surrounded 
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him,  and  demanded  his  papers  gruffly,  though  he  was  a  British 
officer  in  uniform. 

The  Governor  of  Paris  had  said  that  it  would  be  defended 
street  by  street,  but  an  official  statement  was  issued  later. 

“On  both  sides  of  Paris  the  enemy  push  farther  and  the 
troops  covering  Paris  are  retreating.  In  refraining  from  direct 
defence  of  the  capital,  which  is  now  an  open  city,  the  French 
Command  aim  at  sparing  it  the  devastation  which  would  be  in¬ 
volve  d.  The  Command  considers  that  no  strategic  result 
justifies  the  sacrifice  of  Paris.” 

Paris,  then,  had  fallen.  The  incredible  had  happened. 
The  German  legions  would  march  down  the  Avenue  des 
Champs- Elysees,  past  the  sacred  flame  under  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  burning  for  ever  by  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier.  For  ever  ?  Perhaps  that  flame  would  go  out.  Those 
millions  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  last  war  had  died  in 
vain.  Their  sacrifice  had  been  wasted.  They  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  leaders  and  by  the  politicians  of  the  France 
which  they  had  saved,  by  their  valour  at  Verdun  and  on  a 
hundred  battlefields  where  their  youth  had  been  mown  down 
like  grass. 

In  the  Rue  St.  Honore  that  evening  Redwood  came  face  to 
face  with  a  young  man  he  knew.  It  was  Julian  Grant,  the 
war  correspondent.  They  two  seemed  to  be  alone  in  Paris. 

“It’s  time  we  left  this  dead  city,”  said  Julian.  “The  Ger¬ 
mans  will  be  here  before  dawn.” 

He  had  a  car  round  at  his  office  and  Redwood  drove  with 
him  to  Brest.  On  the  way  they  talked  to  refugees  and 
villagers  still  unaware  that  the  French  Army  was  falling  back 
everywhere  and  that  the  Germans  had  entered  Paris. 

“We  shall  have  them  in  the  end,”  cried  a  peasant  girl  to 
Julian  when  they  had  stopped  on  the  side  of  a  field  where  she 
was  haymaking.  “Our  men  will  annihilate  them  on  the  Marne,” 
said  the  patron  of  a  cafe  where  they  halted  for  a  frugal  lunch 
in  the  warm  sun  outside.  “The  Marne  is  our  lucky  river. 
We  defeated  them  twice  on  its  banks  in  the  last  war.” 

But  the  enemy  had  already  crossed  the  Marne. 
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It  was  at  Brest  that  they  heard  the  astounding  and  terrible 
news  that  General  Weygand  had  asked  for  an  armistice,  and 
was  ready  to  surrender. 

It  was  the  collapse  of  France,  almost  unbelievable,  and,  as 
it  seemed,  unnecessary  and  unaccountable. 

“I  can’t  believe  it !”  said  Redwood  in  a  tragic  voice.  “The 
French  Army  is  still  intact.  They  still  have  reserves.  They 
cannot  surrender  everything  like  that !  It  is  the  defeat  of  all 
liberty  and  the  downfall  of  the  civilized  mind  in  Europe — 
France  !  It  cannot  surrender  its  soul  like  that !” 

Julian  Grant  answered  with  hard  facts. 

“The  French  Armies  are  no  longer  holding  a  line.  The 
German  armoured  columns  have  plunged  deep  into  the  very 
heart  of  France.  What  can  they  do  ?  In  any  case  they  were 
betrayed  by  their  leaders  and  the  men  lost  heart.  They  have 
given  up  fighting.” 

“It  is  too  frightful !”  said  Redwood  in  a  broken  voice. 
“It  makes  me  weep  tears  of  blood  !” 

He  turned  away  from  Julian  Grant  as  they  stood  on  the 
dockside  at  Brest.  He  had  loved  France.  He  had  fought 
for  it  in  the  last  war.  In  his  mind  the  French  people  were  the 
most  civilized  and  the  most  intelligent.  He  was  steeped  in 
the  spirit  of  France.  He  had  loved  Marguerite  of  France. 

He  and  Julian  found  places  on  a  boat  so  overcrowded  that 
it  was  hardly  seaworthy.  Its  human  cargo  was  a  fine  target 
for  German  submarines  lurking  round  the  ports  of  France. 
The  captain  eluded  them  and  brought  his  ship  to  Falmouth 
after  steering  a  staggered  course. 

Julian  Grant  looked  over  the  ship’s  rail  and  spoke  to  Red¬ 
wood. 

“Now  England  is  alone.  We  fight  without  Allies.  It 
will  be  a  great  siege  in  history.” 

Redwood  nodded. 

“It’s  the  last  stronghold  on  this  side  of  the  world.  We 
must  defend  it  to  the  death.  Our  men  are  ail  right — the  sons 
of  the  others  haven’t  let  us  down  !” 

They  had  come  back  to  their  own  people  from  whom  all 
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illusions  of  easy  victory  had  been  swept  by  the  awful  collapse 
of  France  and  its  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Now,  as  they 
knew,  their  own  island  and  their  own  spirit  would  have  to 
bear  the  full  weight  of  all  the  powers  of  evil  and  destruction 
which  could  be  brought  against  them.  They  awaited  invasion 
by  air  and  sea.  They  awaited,  and  had  not  long  to  wait,  for 
the  drone  of  enemy  bombers  over  their  towns  and  villages 
by  day  and  night.  The  wail  of  the  warning  sirens  was  heard 
over  the  roofs  of  little  houses  where  children  slept  in  their 
cots  until  they  were  carried  down  to  cellars  or  dug-outs  not 
proof  against  high-explosive  bombs.  There  would  be  no 
safety  anywhere  by  day  or  night  for  the  babes  or  the  mothers 
of  babes.  Yet  there  was  no  panic,  beyond  the  secret  touch 
of  fear  inescapable  by  those  who  were  anxious,  not  for  their 
own  bodies,  but  for  the  lives  of  those  they  loved. 

History  will  say  that  England  was  heroic  in  this  summer 
of  ceaseless  sunshine,  when  the  menace  of  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  lurked  behind  the  blue  sky  and  the  fleecy  clouds.  It  was 
a  summer  of  infinite  beauty,  and  all  the  gardens  of  England, 
and  its  fields  and  lanes  and  heaths,  were  lovely  under  the  sun. 
England  was  a  fortress,  heavily  besieged,  but  one  saw  no  sign 
of  that  in  the  eyes  of  its  people.  They  looked  out  calmly 
and  steadily  upon  this  strange  episode  in  their  island  history. 
In  city  streets  shop-girls  and  typists  and  factory  hands  went 
to  their  work  as  cheerfully,  it  seemed,  as  though  life  were 
normal,  though  their  offices  were  sandbagged  and  even 
London  had  the  look  of  a  besieged  city.  In  rural  districts 
the  country  folk  went  on  with  their  way  of  life  as  though  no 
danger  lurked  along  the  coast  or  any  peril  threatened  their 
homesteads.  But  England — and  Scotland  and  Wales — was 
an  armed  camp,  with  tanks  and  guns  driving  down  its  winding 
lanes,  and  masses  of  young  soldiers  crowding  the  stations  ; 
the  drone  of  aeroplanes  roaring  overhead. 

There  was  no  ignorance  of  what  all  this  meant.  The 
people  knew  that  their  island  and  Empire  were  assailed  by 
powers  more  formidable  and  more  ruthless  than  any  ever  in 
a  long  history  crowded  with  war  and  threatened  before  by 
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invading  hosts.  But  something  very  old  stirred  in  the  soul 
of  England.  It  was  the  ancient  spirit  of  a  people  who  had 
faced  many  dangers  and  endured  many  agonies  and  gone 
often  from  their  fields  and  farms  to  battles  on  sea  and  land. 
The  merchant  seamen  who  were  mine-sweeping  in  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  and  taking  their  ships  in  convoys 
under  the  fire  of  enemy  bombers  had  the  blood  of  those  who 
had  fought  and  chased  the  Spanish  galleons  and  the  French 
frigates.  They  heard  the  beat  of  Drake’s  drum.  In  their 
minds  was  the  old  tradition  of  seamanship  which  has  never 
died  in  us.  In  the  air,  boys  with  wings  were  more  marvellous 
in  valour  than  the  knights-errant  of  Arthur’s  Court  or  those 
who  fought  with  Harry  at  Agincourt. 

Awaiting  Hitler’s  invasion,  England  stood  steady  and  very 
confident  that  if  the  enemy  came  by  air  or  sea  he  would  be 
destroyed.  In  spite  of  blunderings  and  delays,  and  the 
frustrating  hand  of  unimaginative  authority,  and  appalling 
weaknesses  due  mostly  to  a  long  poverty  in  leadership,  the 
common  folk  of  old  England  rose  in  these  days  to  the  height 
of  their  old  quality,  simple,  but  noble  in  courage,  and  shrewdly 
humorous  even  when  beset  by  all  the  devils  of  darkness. 
The  Davids  of  our  land  had  high  hearts,  and  made  a  joke  of 
things  whenever  possible.  In  the  soul  of  the  people,  surely, 
was  an  honest  faith,  beyond  all  doubt  and  argument,  that 
this  time  they  were  fighting  not  for  any  greed  or  power,  but 
for  those  things  of  liberty  and  grace  without  which  life  would 
be  worthless  to  them. 


THE  END 
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